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Hitherto it has been a MS. Journal, of 
which seven numbers were issued from 
November, 1887, to May, 1888, and two 
in November and December, 1888. 

The purpose for which the Journal was 
started was to aid in carrying out the 


aim of the Guild, and to be to the 
members and associates a medium for 
communication and for interchange of 
ideas. 

A considerable amount of labour was 
involved in the production of the MS. 
Journal, and its circulation among the 
Branches and the Associates was 
necessarily slow. It was, therefore, de- 
cided to issue it in printed form, not only 
to suit the convenience of those already 
connected with the Guild, but, also, to 
extend its influence, and to open its 
membership to all students of Ruskin and 
his Masters throughout the country. 


| 


By the friendly assistance of Mr Allen 
of Orpington, and of Messrs Morison of 
Glasgow, the Editor was enabled to bring 
the project under the notice of those 
interested in Ruskin and his Masters. 
The numerous letters he has received, 
expressing approval of the scheme, have 
convinced him that there exists a generally 
felt need for a Journal, which will repre- 
sent, not only the Guild, but also the 
Ruskin and kindred societies of the 
country, and aid as far as possible the 
work of the St George’s Guild. The co- 
operation of the Ruskin Societies of Glas. 
gow and Liverpool, and of the Carlyle 
Society of London, has been secured, 
aixl reports of their proceedings will be 
found in the Journal. An Editorial Com- 
mittee has been organised, representative 
of these societies, and by the help of its 
members the Editor hopes in time to 
make the Journal fulfil its mission. 

The present number aims_ principally 
at introducing to one another the various 
societies which are to co-operate together, 
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and to give fuller information about the 
Ruskin Reading Guild than could be given 
in the Prospectus of the Journal or 
through private letters to inquirers. From 
the reports appended it will be seen that 
the Societies are engaged in_ practical 
work in seeking to rouse the conscience 
of the nation toa sense of the social ills 
that afflict it. Practical effect has been 
and is being given to the teaching of 
Carlyle and Ruskin in the operations of 
the St George’s Guild, in the co-operative 
production of woollen and worsted cloths 
at Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield, by Wm. 
Thomson & Son, Limited, and in the 
Revived Industry of hand-spinning and 
weaving of Langdale linen, by Mr 
Fleming of Ambleside. 

Anyone interested in the Art Teaching 
of Mr Ruskin can now get systematic 
training in the elements of the subject by 


joining the Reading Circle conducted by 
Mr Collingwood. ‘The Editor has pleasure 
in commending the article on the subject 
in the present number to the favourable 
attention of the readers of the Journal. 

The articles on the Religion of Carlyle 
and on Matthew Arnold as a Poet con- 
stitute the more purely literary element 
in the Journal. 

In conclusion the Editor desires to 
thank those who have helped him to start 
the Journal on its new basis, and to 
express the hope that the Journal will 
receive the support of all who believe that 
“the first necessity for our mental govern- 
ment is to extricate the few books and 
words that are Divine,” to listen to the 
quiet voices of the wise men of all past 
time and of the time now present, and, 
listening, to hear them and obey. 

THE EDITOR; 


Che Ruskin Reading Guild—t. Fts Fodea. 


THE questions, How and what to read? 
rise out of a far deeper one, namely, 
Why to read? “I want you to feel, with 
me,” says Ruskin, “that whatever ad- 
vantages we possess in the present day 
in the diffusion of education and of 
literature, can only be rightly used by any 
of us when we have apprehended clearly 
what education is to lead to, and literature 
to teach. I wish you to see that both 
well-directed moral training and well- 
chosen reading lead to the possession of 
a power over the ill-guided and illiterate, 
which is, according to the measure of it, 
in the truest sense, 4éngly ; conferring, in- 


deed, the purest kingship that can exist 
among men. ‘There is only one pure 
kind of kingship ; an inevitable and 
eternal kind, crowned or not: the kingship, 
namely, which consists in a stronger moral 
state, and a truer thoughtful state, than 
that of others; enabling you, therefore, 
to guide or raise them.” It is in the 
belief that ‘ all literature and all education 
are only useful so far as they tend to 
confirm this calm, beneficent, and ¢herefore 
kingly power—first over ourselves, and, 
through ourselves, over all around us,” 
that the Ruskin Reading Guild seeks to 
further the study of the writings of Ruskin 
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and his Masters and of noble literature 
generally. That the members and as- 
sociates of the Guild may become kingly 
men and queenly women instead of merely 
“ Ruskinians,” ‘Carlyleans,” etc., is the 
reason for the existence of the Guild. 
The following sentences from Mazzini’s 
Essay on the Minor Works of Dante state 
so well the reason why we seek the help of 
great men, the function they fulfil, the 
various ways in which they have been re- 
garded, and the true way in which to judge 
of them, that no apology is needed for 
quoting them. They explain the need 
and afford the justification of such 
associations as the Ruskin Reading Guild. 
“In all periods of transition men cast 
longing glances on the past, and, as it 
were, strain to their hearts with redoubled 
affection the image of some one among 
their mighty dead. It is the last effort 
men make to seize the guiding thread of 
tradition, before adventuring upon the 
unknown regions of the future. From 
these giants of the realm of thought, 
these high priests of the ideal, they 
demand alike the meaning of that which 
has been, and a prevision of that which 
is to be. Nor do they appeal in vain. 
Great men are the land-marks of 
Humanity ; they measure its course along 
the past, and point out the path of the 
future,—alike historians and__ prophets. 
God has endowed them with the faculty 
of feeling more largely and intensely, and, 
as it were, of absorbing more than their 
fellows of that universal life which’ per- 
vades and penetrates all things, and they 
breathe it out again at every pore. The 
potent unity of their own minds enables 
them to grasp the synthesis of that which 
mediocrity is constrained to analyse and 


view only in detail, to organise their im- 
pressions, reminiscences, and previsions 
into one harmonious and complete con- 
ception; and from a rapid glance at 
effects, to seize and comprehend their 
causes, their generating principle. The 
conscious thought of such men is the un- 
conscious or still inarticulate thought of a 
whole nation, which it will require future 
nations to develop ; their speech an 
historical formula, or an intuition of the 
future. They do not create—God alone” 
creates—but they look forth and discern 
stars, where our feebler vision recognizes 
only the indistinct brightness of the Milky 
Way. ‘Their words are frequently un- 
intelligible to their contemporaries, their 
thought appears at times to vanish, sub- 
merged beneath the waves of the present, 
but God watches its passage beneath the 
abyss until it again emerges in new 
splendour fertile of benefit to posterity. 
We are just beginning to know this; in 
past epochs we looked upon the history 
of literature as the history of individuals 
alone-—flowers uprooted from the soil that 
nourished them-—we considered genius as 
something mysterious and unintelligible, 
having no necessary connection with the 
circumstances surrounding it, no definite 
mission or purpose beneficial to succeeding 
generations. In days nearer our own, 
mankind began to study genius ; but 
without ceasing to regard it as a 
phenomenon isolated and distinct from 
the medium, country, or epoch wherein it 
made its appearance. Instead of en- 
deavouring to grasp the life of genius in 
its vitality, they applied the anatomist’s 
knife to the outward form—the corpse. 
Of what use to them was the idea of the 
genius dead? Whatever that idea might 
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have been, was it not past? Did it not 
die with him? When they had viewed 
his conception and pronounced it a deaudd- 
ful dream, all was said: accustomed to re- 
gard it as a thing belonging to an entirely 
different sphere from their own, they did 
not ever imagine that the idea of genius 
could ever be reduced to efficacious 
action through their own labours. Never- 
_ theless we did advance, and while pro- 
ceeding upon our path of progress, and 
traversing ground which we believed had 
never been the scene of human labour, it 
came to pass that we met with deeply 
marked traces of travellers who had been 
there before us, and recognised them as 
left by those wonderful men whom we had, 
it is true, admired, but whom we believed 
to have lived remote from our own road, 
and regarded but as the apparitions of a 
day, which had vanished from us the day 
after, on the path of the Infinite. 

“From that time our method of studying 
the works of genius was changed; true 
criticism arose. We no longer blindly 
worship nor outrage genius; we endeavour 
to understand it, and we are learning to 
love zt. We regard the forms it assumes 
as secondary and perishable phenomena ; 
the idea alone is sacred to us, for it alone 
has received the baptism of immortal life ; 
and we strive to raise the veil by which 
the idea is covered. It is in truth our 
own, even as its revealers are of us. 
The great in genius are still our brothers, 
though blessed with the only privilege 
we may recognise without self-degradation, 
for it is not the gift of men, but of God. 
We shall- one day rejoin them; one day 
we shall zealzze in action the truth of 
which they had been granted prevision 
in the soul’s heaven, and which we 


gradually comprehend in proportion to the 
earnestness of our aspiration towards the 
future.” —Essays, pp. 178-81. 

It is because the thought, which burned 
or burns within the souls of the great men 
past and present, is the same as ferments 
in the bosom of our own epoch that we 
seek to study, understand, and be guided 
by it. Whatever be our individual beliefs, 
the general idea—the idea of the epoch— 
the secret that our great men have found 
out, and that they want to reveal to us, is 
influencing us either negatively, by un- 
settling these private beliefs and opinions 
in which we would fain contentedly repose 
or insolently pride ourselves ; or positively, 
by awakening “an instinct of coming 
renovation, a yearning after a moral unity, 
founded upon some great, 
organic, authoritative idea; a sense of the 
deep need of some comprehensive, re- 
ligious, political, and artistic wzzty, to 
strengthen and multiply those powers of 
intelligence and_ will, which are now 
frittered away in the pursuit of material 
interest, an undefined aspiration after the 
ideal now hidden beneath the materialism 
of private aims by the superficial, venal, 
and corrupt literature by which we have 
been. overrun.” 

For those so influenced the Guild exists. 
It is inspired by one whose main work 


harmonious, 


has been to discern—whether in painting, 
in sculpture, or in book—what is eternally 
good and vital, and to strike away from 
it pitilessly what is worthless and 
venemous, ‘‘and who has had the strength 
of self-denial to follow the advice he gives 
to others,” viz., that in a general way 
it is far better to find out other great men 
than to become one, since we can become 
but one at the best, while we can bring 
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others to light in numbers — “ advice 
which,” says Mr Smart, “I cannot but 
think most essential in an age when every 
man thinks his own halfdigested opinions 
as good as the lifethought of a great 
man.” —Inaugural Address, p. 16. 

The method adopted for carrying out 
the aim of the Guild is that of association, 
a method in harmony with the ideas of an 
age which has been well called the era of 
association. Instead of isolated individuals, 
or even societies that have a common or 
kindred aim, pursuing their studies by 
themselves and for themselves, the Guild 
proposes to unite all the faculties and forces 
in the pursuit of the common aim. I 
believe, with Mazzini, that “the time has 
arrived when the principle of association, 
solemnly and _ universally promulgated, 
should become the starting point of all 
theoretical and practical studies, which have 
for their aims the progressive organisation 
of human society, and should be placed 
at the summit of our constitutions, codes, 
and formule of faith. This principle 
has, therefore, been applied in the 
Ruskin Reading Guild, which is_ in- 
tended to be a federation of all societies 
and of all individuals for the realiza- 
tion of a common atm, for the discovery 
and progressive application of their 
law of life, physical, intellectual, and 
moral. Wherever two or three interested 
in Ruskin and his Masters are to be 
found they are to gather themselves 
together and form a_ Branch of the 
Guild, and wherever isolated students 
are pursuing their studies alone they 
are to associate themselves with the Guild. 
The principle of association, considered as 
the means of progress, implies the complete 
liLerty of all special and secondary associ- 


ations formed for any purpose not incon- 
sistent with the laws which regulate 
the Guild: Each Branch is, therefore, 
self-governing, and is on a perfect equality 
with every other Branch, and each asso- 
ciate is on a perfect equality with every 
other associate. Each Branch and each 
associate has a special function or mission 
in the collective work of the Guild, and a 
special aptitude for the performance of that 
function. The Guild is therefore so organ- 
ized as to harmonise the individual faculties 
with the social idea, and its members are 
bound together in brotherhood by a com- 
mon faith, tradition, and idea of love, The 
discussion of the practical working out of 
those ideas must be reserved for another 
paper. 
The Library. 


A Library for the use of members and 
associates is in course of formation. It 
will be divided into two departments, viz., 
a Reference and a Lending Library. All 
books sent to the editor for review, if they 
be of a suitable character, will be added to 
the Library. Donations of money or of 
books will be thankfully received, and 
should be sent to the General Secretary, 
Wm. Marwick. Fuller information regard- 
ing the Library will be given in a future 
number of the journal. 
books have been added :— 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT— ~ 

1.—Index Volume to Fors Clavigera. 

2.—Kensingtcn : Picturesque and Historical. 


The following 


LENDING DEPARTMENT :— 
1.—Ruskin on the Construction of Sheep-folds. 


2.—Ruskin’s Notes on The Relation between 
Michael Angelo and Tintoret. 


3-4. —Preeterita, Vol iii. Chs. i. and ii. 

5.—st. George’s Guild, General Statement. 

6. —St George’s Guild, Master’s Report, (1884). 
7.--Notes‘on the Pictures of Sir J. F. Millais, 
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_ 8.—Notes on the Pictures of Mr Holman Hunt. 


CARLYLE SOCIETY PAMPHLETS:— 


9.—The Robbery of the Poor: by Mr W. H. 
P. Campbell. 


10,—John Inglesant and Sartor Resartus: by 
Mr Henry E. West. 


11.—On Heroes: By Mr A. L. Felkin. 
12, —Caste System in India: By Pandit B. N. Dar. 


W. MARWICK, General Secretary. 


Study of Ruskin’s Art Teaching. 


THE University Extension Scheme has 
added to its other plans and possibilities of 
usefulness, a new device for the spread of 
education under the guidance of Oxonian 
lecturers and teachers. The “ Home-Read- 
ing Circles,” now coming into operation, 
were suggested at the conference last 
August, when about a thousand students 


and lecturers of the “ Extension” 
met for a week at Oxford. It 
was felt that lectures and _ libraries 


could be usefully supplemented by facili- 
‘ties for more independent study by 
isolated students and groups of students, in 
places where no courses of lectures could 
be given, or upon subjects which it might 
be possible to teach by correspondence. 
It was arranged that each class or “ circle” 
should be led by a competent authority, 
who should prepare a syllabus, giving full 
directions for a course of reading, and a 
list of questions to be answered in writing. 
The student is expected to take out a ticket 
(price ros for the term ; 25s for the year, 
on application to the Secretary, University 
Extension. Office, Examination Schools, 
Oxford) ; and, while following the direc- 
tions of the syllabus as to study, to write 
an essay, in answer to one of the questions, 
every fortnight or so, which the leader 
must examine, comment upon, and return 
by post, with answers to such questions as 


the student may find necessary to put, 
for the better understanding of his work. 
Among these circles, very varied in 
subject, and led by graduates of acknow- 
ledged position in the university, a place 
has been found for Art—not ordinary 
teaching of drawing, nor the history merely 
of artists and their works (though that is to 
be provided for), but the theory and practice 
of art, as taught by the first Slade Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. ‘The syllabus has been 
arranged by Mr W. G. Collingwood, M.A., 
of Gillhead, Windermere, writer of the 
supplementary volume to ‘“ Deucalion,” 
and co-translator of the ‘‘ Economist of 
Xenophon,” general assistant to Mr Ruskin 
in such works as the geological model of 
the Coniston Falls (see preface to “ Lime- 
stone Alp”), the Coniston astronomical 
globe (see ‘ Christ’s Folk”), and diagrams 
and illustrations (see “‘ Storm-Cloud ” and 
‘“‘ Proserpina,”) and painter of many 
studies and copies placed in the St George’s 
Museum and the Ruskin Drawing School. 
In the Introduction to his Syllabus, Mr 
Collingwood explains that it is intended 
to further a systematic study of Art, at 
once practically and theoretically, on the 
principles of the earlier Italian masters, 
forming a complement and corrective to 
the academical study of the figure and 
the landscape-sketching of modern times, 
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— 


The books taken as manuals are the First 
Slade Lectures, and the Laws of Fésole ; 
which embody Mr Ruskin’s teaching in 
its maturest and most accessible form. 
Full directions are given as to drawing- 
materials, &c., and the course of reading 
is then set out, divided into six lessons 
on the Theory, and twelve on the Practice 
of Art. The full year’s work is thus 


arranged :— 
1. ‘* All great Art is Praise ” (with essay.) 


2. Ist lesson in Outline. Use of right lines (with 
exercise. ) 


3. 2nd do. Curves (with exercise. ) 
4. The three divisions of Painting (with essay. ) 
5. Ist lesson in Shading. Light (with exercise. ) 
6, 2nd do. Shade (do. ) 

7. National Art (with essay. ) 

8 


. Ist lesson in Colouring. The Twelve Colours 
(with exercise. ) 


9. 2nd do. 


exercise. ) 

to. Art and Religion (with essay. ) 

II. 3rd lesson in Outline. Elementary Form 
(with exercise. ) 

12. 4th do. 
(with exercise. ) 


Colour Law (with 


Organic Structure 


13. Art and Morals (with essay. ) 

14. 3rd lesson in Shading. Formal chiaroscuro 
(with exercise. ) 

15. 4th do. 
(with exercise, ) 

16. Art and Use (with essay.) 

17. 3rd lesson in Colouring. Simple outline and 
colour (with exercise. ) 

18. 4th do. Complex ontline and 

colour (with exercise. ) 


Aerial chiaroscuro 


It is hoped that this homely, uncom- 
petitive method may find favour with 
those quiet students who accept what Mr 
Ruskin has laid down (S.L.A. IV., 124): 
“that the five arts are not to be learned 
by Locomotion, but by making the homes 
we live in lovely, and by staying in them ; 
—that the fine arts are not to be learned 
by competition, but by doing our own 
quiet best in our own way ;—that the 
fine arts are not to be learned by 
exhibition, but by doing what is right, 
and making what is honest, whether it 
be exhibited or not.” | 


Che Religion of Carlple—l. The Destructive Side of 
bis Teaching. 


Or all writers of the present century 
Carlyle is probably the one who has written 
most copiously and explicitly on religion, 
and allied subjects, and with clearest 
consciousness of having a gospel to preach. 
From 1833, when Sartor Resartus was 
struggling, limb by limb, into the light 
of day through help of /vaser’s Magazine, 
till 1881, when the weary brain ceased 
from toil, every word written during 
these 48 years was directly designed, either 
to justify the ways of God to man in the 


past history of individuals and of states, 
or to declare the present will of God in 
matters of deep import to us all. No 
theme of ephemeral interest ever attracted 
his pen. Whether causing the world to 
shake with inextinguishable laughter at 
the base devices of a supreme quack like 
Cagliostro, or with magician’s wand com- 
pelling its wonder as he taught the French 
Revolution to put off its corruptible and 
mortal body and put on its incorruptible 
and immortal in his pages, exchanging a 
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material for a spiritual existence ; whether 
recounting in few, simple chapters the 
obscure strivings of John Sterling, or in 
many laborious chapters the world-shaking 
deeds of Frederick: the =Great’;; in fall 
moods, and working with whatever material 
the fates threw in his way, he was always 
the conscious teacher, struggling with 
infinite pain to get his “poor message” 
delivered to mankind. 


Had anyone ventured to ask Carlyle 
what his inessage amounted to in plain 
English, such venturous person had _ prob- 
ably fared considerably worse than 
Madame De Stael did when she asked 
Hegel to .express his system to her in 
a sentence. The German Philosopher 
answered with a stare of blank astonish- 
ment. Carlyle in similar circumstances 
had probably driven his questioner half 
mad with sarcasms. ‘How can you 
believe in a Heaven—the like of you? 
What struggle in your mean existence 
ever pointed thitherward?” For Carlyle 
heartily believed that the only knowledge 
of religion worth the name was that where- 
with a life of active faith and well-doing 
is at last, and that hardly, crowned. No 
man knew better than he that “he that 
doeth the will of God shall know of 
the doctrine,” and that only he shall know 
it. If we are, therefore, on the look-out 
for a ready-made system of doctrine to 
take the place of the articles of our Church 
we shall have to go elsewhere. That 
too, of course, may come in its time, and 
will come should a religious party or 
Church ever be so left to itself as to call 
itself “‘ of Carlyle.” One thing is certain, 
that the creator of a movement cannot 
be its theologian. A movement must 
already have developed itself, taken shape 


in a policy, in institutions, in’ a wide- 
spread temper of mind, before it can be 
theorised about, or permit one to say 
where the heart and the lungs of the 
system are situated, and through what 
subordinate organs they work. Happily 
the teaching of Carlyle has not yet 
reached this stage; it is not yet time to 
hand over the dead body of it to the 
anatomist. 

Like Goethe, he knew that he had no 
beliefs that could be reduced to formulas ; 
therefore no Church owns him. He was 
a voice crying in the wilderness, that the 
ancient temples with their decent cere- 
monials were grown obsolete, were become 
the portion of the historian and the anti- 
quarian, having finally ceased, with even 
the appearance of efficiency, to shadow 
forth for man his deepest thoughts con- 
cerning the Eternal; and that the time 
had fully come for once more consecrating 
new places for human adoration, and 
for the inventing of fresh symbols, through 
which the glory of the Unseen and 
Unspeakable might return to cast a 
heavenly radiancy upon the ways trod 
by troubled mortals. For we mortals 
miss the main purpose of our life if we 
lose our faith in the things that are un- 
seen and eternal, and we lose the main 
part of our joy if the things unseen and 
eternal are not familiarised to our thoughts 
by a thousand suggestive observances of 
Church and market. 

For the rest, Carlyle—in this like other 
moral reformers—repudiated the notion 
of having a new faith to teach. He was 
the vender of no new drugs; his only 
novelty lay in applying the received drugs 
in the treatment of new diseases. He 
would lead us back to the springs of 
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which our fathers of the olden time drank 
and were satisfied, though we had done 
our best to pollute and discredit them. 
The truths it was given him to proclaim 
afresh were at least as old as the oldest 
of the Hebrew prophets, and had at one 
time or another been familiar in every 
region of the earth, Mahomet and 
Luther, Dante and John Knox, Oliver 
Cromwell and Frederick had each given 
them the form that was fittest for his own 
time, and each had received this seal 
of his message: ‘that it commended itself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” It was not perhaps so readily 
admitted when Carlyle began to write, as 
it would be now, that religion, wherever 
it exists, comprises two mutually dependent 
elements—viz., truth and its symbol. 
There is, on the one hand, a conviction 
or belief concerning man’s life and_ its 
relations to a divine life, or quite a 
number, it may be, of such convictions 
or beliefs; and, on the other hand, there 
is the outward expression in some more 
or less permanent form of this conviction 
in the creeds, customs, forms of. worship, 
conceptions of duty and so forth, which 
have commended themselves to particular 
communities or ages. In other words, 
besides the Deity whom we worship there 
are His temple, His code of laws, His 
priests, and the other appurtenances of 
a divine presence. When these two ele- 
ments, which together make up any and 
every religion, are separated in our thoughts, 
it is evident that the one is to the other 
what the audible word is to the silent 
thought, what the visible body is to the 
soul, viz., its outward manifestation, the 
tabernacle in which it dwells; it is the 
outward and material symbol of what is 
spiritual and eternal. While the symbol is 


still responsive to the spirit that is behind 
it, palpitating with its life, obedient to 
its motions, raying forth its cheering light, 
religion rejoices in its power and beauty, 
and it is evident to all that “the 
tabernacle of God is with men.” An age 
of faith has once more dawned upon the 
world, great achievements provide material 
for future historians, and a succession of 
inspired men arise, whose words recall 
“that large utterance of the early gods.” 

It goes without saying that the age 
in which we live is not such an age 
of faith, One section of our teachers, 
and that whose word carries most weight 
with educated people, tells us that it 
was an idle dream that God should ever 
dwell with men, that men should ever 
know the will of God, should ever know 
more than the series of steps through 
which the earth we inhabit and the 
heavens that canopy us came into being, 
how to obtain a fair share of happiness 
for the few and a tolerable share for the 
many, how, generally, to provide ourselves 
with such tasks and such toys as shall 
make our days pass as lightly as may 
be, and make the long night, when it 
comes, not altogether unwelcome. ‘The 
day in which we live has no divine 
presence in it; the night to which we 
haste has no glimmer of stars to bid us 
hope. | 

That such teaching as this should 
receive wide-spread credence seemed to 
Carlyle the most fatal evidence that the 
modern world, as represented in_ its 
leading teachers, had for the time lost 
these moral aptitudes which, on the one 
hand, lead to a noble striving after the 
God-like and ideal in life—such as Europe 
saw at the Reformation and England 
the Commonwealth; and, 


saw during 
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errr ae ts ties pa ene 


on the other hand, produce a conviction 
that man’s life is governed by a divine 
law which gives a meaning to the exist- 
ence of each, wider than his own individual 
happiness or misery. ‘We have for- 
gotten God,” he cries in Past and Present, 
“we have quietly closed our eyes to 
the eternal substance of things and 
opened them only to the shows and 
shams of things.” ‘There is no longer 
any God for us; God’s laws are become 
a Greatest-Happiness Principle, a Parlia- 
mentary Expediency ; the Heavens over- 
arch us only as an Astronomical Time- 
keeper; a butt for Herschel-telescopes to 
shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities 
at;—in our and old Jonson's dialect, 
man has lost the sowZ out of him. There 
is no religion ; there is no God; man has 
lost his soul.” | 

In this “ most ruinous, chaotic time of 
ours,” faith was nowhere more conspicuous 
by its absence than in the churches. 
The religion of the churches, so far as 
Carlyle could see, was a soulless slavery 
to antiquated formulas and observances, 
whose meaning and whose _ history had 
alike been forgotten. Faith in a living 
God had given place to idolatry of a 
Church, or a Book, or a Form, and a 
religious life had come to mean a mere 
respectability, without inspiration and 
without aim. The symbols, which had 
ages ago shadowed forth great spiritual 
truths, had come to be mere death’s-heads 
marking the place where the spirit had 
departed, leaving behind a carcase, fit 
only for burial. The churches, he 
thought, varying the figure, had become 
Houses of Bondage. He projected an 
essay with the title, “The Exodus from 
Houndsditch,” the actual writing of which, 


though he regarded it as an essential part 
of his life-work, he postponed from year to 
year, and never actually accomplished. 
But the title is explicit enough. It tells 
us that, in Carlyle’s opinion, the Christian 
world had stayed long enough in its Jewish 
House of Bondage, building churches to a 
Jewish God, canonising Jewish heroes, dis- 
guising its limbs in worn-out Jewish 
garments and its thoughts in Jewish forms 
of speech grown obsolete, and that the 
time was fully come for packing-up our 
belongings and turning our faces resolutely 
towards what fatal deserts might le 
between us and the Promised Land. 
‘Exodus into wider horizons, into God’s 
daylight once more; where eternal skies 
shall again overarch us, and men, immeas- 
urably richer for having dwelt among the 
Hebrews, shall ursue their human pilgrim- 
age, superstitious terror and lumber 
lying safe behind us, like the nightmares 
of a sleep that is past.” 

In Carlyle personally there was certainly 
abundance of that faith which, he tells us, 
is for man’s welfare the one thing needful. 
To the brave soul, acting up to its honest 
convictions there is nothing in the earth, 
or beyond it, to be afraid of. Certainly the 
downfall of a church-system, which had 
become a world-wide organisation for the 
preservation of ancient monuments, was 
not an event to be regretted by any wise 
man. One of the ancient monuments he 


had slight reverence for was the belief in 


miracles. The faith he was working 
towards, was one finally freed from the 
miraculous elements which are found in 
Christianity and all historical religions. 
These miraculous elements, so long as. 
they were not seriously questioned, main- 
tained a real, if arbitrary and ipeffectual 
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relation between God and the race of men. 
The natural and the supernatural, artifically 
sundered, were as artificially brought  to- 
gether and made to touch at certain 
ascertained points. But this conception 
no longer satisfies the requirements of 
thought, which will have a necessary and 
constant relation, or none at ail. God 
must be everywhere or nowhere. In the 
light of this truer thought the ancient 
miracles were become symbols whose day 
was over, outworn symbols which had 
ceased to be symbolical. Daylight had 
surprised the players at their masque, and 
a sorrowful spectacle they presented. 
Miracles were at one time the assertion of 
the two great facts of a Divine presence 
in the material world, and of a Divine 
guardianship in human life. Men, trying 
to bring God into relationship with His 
own world, found in these miracles the 
links they required. God actually, they 
felt, did live and work, for He caused this 
picture of a saint to bleed afresh; he 
caused Lazarus to rise from the dead ; he 
caused the Red Sea to part till His chosen 
people crossed in safety; in these and 
similar events the thought of man pre- 
sented the fact of God’s living reality to 
the imagination. The highest thought of 
the time rested in such conceptions, and 
was satisfied. This was the sufficient 
justification of them. 

But the highest thought of the present 
time does not rest in such conceptions. 
The unvarying and impartial operation of 
the law of righteousness is, to Carlyle at 
least, infinitely more divine as a fact, and 
infinitely more effectual as an argument 
than any suspension of the law of gravita- 
tion. As to the fact of miracles, Carlyle is 
clear. “It is as certain as mathematics 


II 


that no such thing ever has been or can 
be,” he said to Froude late in life. But 
even one who does not go this length is 
compelled to admit that miracles are not to 
the modern mind what they were to the 
medieval. Religion can no longer appeal 
to them for its authentication. They are 
only expedients at best, and expedients do 
not enhance our conceptions of an all-wise 
Being. © 

The highest symbol of all, viz., the 
word God, towards which Carlyle’s feeling 
was that of Shelley towards the word 
Love, 

‘¢A name too often profaned 
For me to profane it,” 

and for which he so. often substi- 
tuted such uncouth expressions as ‘the 
Immensities,” “the  Eternities,” “ the 
Silences,” “ the Infinite Unnameable,” had 
grown an empty vocable without inteilig- 
ible meaning to “the huge idly impious 
million of writing, preaching, and talking 
people.” Instead of suggesting more, it 
suggested, z.e., symbolised, infinitely less 
than the Zeus, Dyaus, Jupiter of our 
Greek and Sanskrit forefathers, seeing 
that it preserved for us no sense whatever 
of their baffled yearning for a word where- 
with to name the Unnameable. 

With the 
element, the whole edifice of historical 
religion falls to the ground. ‘The Universe 
is one huge miracle, and every tiniest fact 
leads straight to the Infinite Source of All. 


Flower in the crannied wall, 


rejection of its miraculous 


I pluck you out of the crannies ;— 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


Perhaps I have now sufficiently sketched 
the iconoclastic work of Carlyle, and made 
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it sufficiently clear that he aimed at a more 
drastic reform than any mere purging of 
the temples in which men are accustomed 
to meet. The Scottish reformers, the 
fierier of them, were content with stripping 
the walls of our Cathedrals and Abbeys of 
any poor pictures that covered their bare- 
ness, defacing any carved figures that 
graced the columns, and casting down 
the sacred screens. The buildings thus 
freed from superstitious relics were left 
intact. But Carlyle went further: he set 
fire to the buildings, and, as with dynamite, 


eres 


blew their very foundations into the air. 
His appointed work, as he understood it, 
was to clear the ground of what to his 
mind were unsightly ruins, and having 
dug down through all existing beliefs and 
traditions of beliefs to the eternal rock 
of Truth, to lay sure and safe there the 
foundations of a temple which other 
nands than his might rear with stately 
pillar and lofty arch, and other words 
than his consecrate to the service of 
the Most High, 

H. MURROES. 


Matthew EHrnold as a Poet. 


MaTTHEWw ARNOLD'S prominence in the 
world of letters during his lifetime was 
mainly due to his work as a critic; yet 
few, perhaps, would deny that he is greater 
in his poetry than in his prose. I think 
posterity will judge him by his poetry. 


His claims as a_ poet have been 
steadily making way. Indeed, one 
has often heard his achievements in 


verse praised at the expense of his 
essays on religion and _ politics—a_ kind 
of eulogy for which he may not have been 
ungrateful, since the message of his poetry 
is just that of his prose more nobly 
conveyed. 

But Mr Arnold can never be a popular 
poet, unless, indeed, his poetry 
to a time when the average citizen 
is “ the child of the idea;” ‘for as.in -his 
prose: hedis #iuthe? apostletof cculture,” 
so in his poetry he appeals, for the 
most part, less to the great heart of the 


lives 


world than to select minds in search of a 
clue to perfection in the art of life. For 
the poetry of a Burns, the head of a 
college is not better prepared than a 
ploughman, for it is the poetry of hum- 
anity, the organ of emotions, ideas, and 
passions common to the race, and in order 
to appreciate it, one requires only to be a 
man. Mr Arnold has no claim to the 
native inspiration of a Burns. But the 
aphorism that “ the poet is born, not 
made,” is, like most aphorisms, as untrue 
as true, and Mr Arnold belongs to that 
order of poets who are made as well as 
born. His poetry has few of those magical 
passages which abound in the poetry of 
Burns and Shakspere, of Keats and Words- 
worth—passages which we can scarcely 
imagine to have been composed word by 
word, and line by line, by sedulous art, 
but which seem due to the spontaneous © 
action of Nature, like the curve of a 
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wave, or the sheen of stars. In his highest 
flight Arnold is always present to him- 
self, always self-conscious and _ serene. 
His eye never rolls in a fine frenzy. He 
is never so much inspired as to for- 
fet the, .critic in. the. poet. .. But. if 
his work is not “ inevitable enough,” 
it is never laboured. True to the 
classical temper, which ever directs his 
style, he errs, if he errs at all, rather on 
the side of restraint than of excess of 
ornament. Compared with Tennyson or 
Swinburne, he may seem wanting in 
passion and stir, but his apparent coldness 
and repose are more in the form than in 
the matter of his verse. The conceptions 
ofa sculptor may have as much energy as 
those of a painter, though their presenta- 
tion in marble, when contrasted with that 
on the glowing canvas, may be, at first 
sight, tame: and Mr Amold’s_ work 
the sculptors rather than the 
painter’s art. Firmness and nobleness of 
outline, clearness and sanity of vision, are 
the main characteristics of his poetry. 
Those who care for verse chiefly 
because of its harmony will find enough 
to charm them in that of Matthew 
Arnold—lines which, once read, will abide 
in the memory for ever; and those who 
attend more to what is said than to the 
way in which it is said, especially if they 
be in touch with the spiritual movement of 
the age, will find in his poetry a satisfaction 
as deep, if not so wide, as in the poetry of 
Tennyson. It abounds in noble thoughts, 
nobly expressed, concerning life, and fate, 
and death ; and indeed with Arnold the 
subject matter is always the main thing. 
He never, like Mr Swinburne, whistles 
want of thought. As 
his general strength 


suggests 


as he goes for 


an example of 


in poetry —his weight of matter combined 
with charm and distinction of style—take 
the short poem called “ Isolation,” which 
treats of the mystery of human souls 
yearning for sympathy, yet separated by 
unfathomable gulfs :— 


Yes, in the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits betwixt us thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone— 
The islands feel the enclasping flow, 
And then their endless bounds they know. 


But when the moon their hollows lights, 
And they are swept by balms of spring, 
And in their glens on starry nights 
The nightingales divinely sing, 
And lovely notes from shore to shore 
Across their sounds and channels pour, 


Oh then a longing like despair 
Is from their furthest caverns sent, 
For surely once, they feel, we were 
Parts of a single continent ; 
Now round us spreads the watery plain 
Oh might our marges meet again ! 
Who order’d that their longing’s fire 
Should be, as soon as kindl’d, cool’d ? 
Who renders vain their deep desire ? 
A God, a God their severance rul’d, 
And bade betwixt their shores to be 
The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea, 


The main body of Mr Arnold’s poetry 
consists of narratives, elegies, and, what 
Wordsworth would have called, ‘‘ poems 
of reflection.” He lacked the highest 
Ofjtall poetion -pifts-— the ys powergrol 
dramatic presentation of life, 
though he had a remarkable power of 
seizing single situations and single types of 
Of his poems in dramatic form 


human 


character. 
the most striking is ‘* Empedocles on Etna,” 
which contains much “criticism of life,” 
showing ‘ the ineffable longing for the life 
of life, baffled for ever,” and, by way of anti- 
dote, the reconciling songs of Callicles, ‘‘the 
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sweetest harp-player in Catana,” where- 
byea) theecloony. of ‘thesetragedy sits 
relieved, and life vindicated anew, and 
the reader’s mind left, after all, with 
an exulting sense of the freshness and 
beauty of the world, and the strength and 
calin of everlasting things. It was in 
narrative poetry that Mr Arnold achieved 
his greatest triumphs. ‘ The Sick King 
‘in Bokhara,” “ Tristram and Iseult,” and 
‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” are poems by which 
alone he would rank as one of the memor- 
able poets of this century. The first is 
marvellous for its realization of the scenery 
and atmosphere of the East, and insight 
into the oriental mind; and in the second 
Arnold surpasses Tennyson on _ the 
Laureates chosen ground of Arthurian 
legend, telling the tale of 
‘* true long-parted lovers 
Joined at evening of their lives again,” 

vividness of vision and 
‘such penetrating pathos that one almost 
fears to taste the bitter-sweet of it again. 

“‘Sohrab and Rustum” is a tragic story 
about a youth who, in search for his father 
Rustum, a famous warrior, bears the con- 
quering ‘Tartar ensigns through the world, 
always hoping that the old warrior will hear 
of his fame, and come and own him for 


with such 


his son. Ignorant of each other’s identity, 
Rustum and Sohrab meet in single combat 
on the sands by the Oxus, and Sohrab is 
slain. In combined simplicity and grand- 
eur of style, in the development ol events, 
in power of vision and picturesqueness of 
detail, in the description of the fight 
between the heroes, and above all, in 
pathos, this poem reminds us of the Z/zad. 
But Mr Arnold had one source of poetic 
power which it has been left to modern 
pocts to utilize,—the feeling for natural 


scenery in association with the drama of 
man’s fate. Thus, an“ Sohrab- sand 
Rustum,” we are always alive to the 
contrast between human life, changeful, 
sad, transitory, and the unchanging, ever- 
lasting life of nature ; we see the opposing 
squares of the Tartars and Persians, and 
between them, the two champions on the 
sand, but we are never allowed to forget 
the wide plain, the overlooking heavens, 
and the great Oxus stream flowing by. 


Mr Arnold’s habitual turn for 
poetry of regret, together with 
knowledge and love of Nature, and _ his 
command of a classical style, made him 
great in elegy. ‘‘ The Scholar-Gipsy ” 
and “Thyrsis” are to be named along 
with “ Lycidas” and ‘ Adonais,” and while, 
of course, they fall below the mark of 
Milton, they are of a far purer strain than 


the 
his 


Shelley could reach, with the saeva 
tndignatio disturbing his inspiration. ‘‘ The 
Scholar Gipsy” is founded on _ the 


legend of the Oxford student who went 
away with the gipsies, and never came 
back. The poet imagines him. still 
wandering in the country around Oxford, 
intent on the gipsy lore, and, in stanzas of 
soft and beautiful melancholy, contrasts the 
sick hurry, the divided aims, the heads o’er- 
taxed, and the palsied hearts of modern 
life, with the long, quiet fidelity to a single 
purpose, the steady guarding of the inward 
fire, which was possible in the old days, 


oh when wits were fresh and clear, 
And life ran gaily as the sparkling Thames.” 


In the mood of a baffled aspirer, he turns 
with almost passionate yearning to the 
scholar gipsy, the happy wanderer— 


*¢ Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade.” . 
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“ ‘Thyrsis,” a companion poem to “ The 
Scholar Gipsy,” written to commemorate 
the author's friend Clough, is an elegy of 
even rarer charm. Its pastoral form needs 
no defence. The friends were both poets, 
and the survivor's dearest memories of his 
brother-singer were associated with the 
country sights around “ the sweet city with 
its dreaming spires,” the green-muffled 
Cumnor hills, Isley Down, the youthful 
Thames—all the consecrated haunts of the 
scholar-gipsy. The secret of Clough’s life 
is for ever laid bare in the image of the sad 
shepherd who loved his friends and the 
simple delights of rural life, but, unable to 
rest, went away into the world and wave of 
men, 

** For that a shadow lowered on the fields, 

Here with the shepherds and the silly sheep ; 


Some life of men unblest 


He knew which made him droop, and filled his 
head. 


He went ; his piping took a troubled sound 
Of storms that rage outside our happy ground 
He could not wait their passing : he is dead. 


Lhe. poem: 18 
with a_ subtle 


informed throughout 
grace, due to deep 
and pure feeling, lovely imagery, and 
sweetness of subdued music. Mingled with 
the wail for Thyrsis, there are allusions to 
the scholar-gipsy, on whose story the two 
friends had been used to dwell. A single 
elm tree crowned Isley Down, and they 
had been one in the fond imagination that 
as long as the tree lasted, still would the 
scholar-gipsy wander; so the poem ends 
well with the voice of ‘Thyrsis from the 
silent land whispering hope and courage to 
the friend still left on the fields of earth :— 
‘‘ Why faintest thou? I wander’d till I died. 
Roam on! The light we sought is shining still. 


Dost thou ask proof? Our tree yet crowns the 
hill, 


Our scholar travels yet the loved hillside.” 


15 


While in his prose Mr Arnold is the most 
self-assured of men, admonishing statesmen 
and chaffing philistines and_ theologians 
with magnificent serenity, in his poetry 
the cost and pain of his triumph are laid 
bare. He had shared to the full in the 
spiritual ferment of the Tractarian period, 
and too much of his verse is concerned 
with the regrets and longings of a spirit 
that can no longer rest on the old founda- 
tions. The “ Stanzas from the Grand 
Chartreuse,” the ‘“‘ Obermann” poems, and 
others in the same strain, came home to 
many his with a 
singularly penetrative charm, but they 
must lose their interest with the new ages, 
when people will be indifferent to the poet’s 
emotion over a dead creed. Besides be- 
wailing himself as a wanderer “ between 
two worlds,” he looked sadly on his age as 
one of confused struggles and blind hopes, 
unfavourable to self-culture. 


in own generation 


‘* But we brought forth and rear’d in hours 
Of change, alarm, surprise, 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours ?>— 
What leisure to grow wise ? 


* Ripeness is all.’ He marked it as a 
significant fact in Goethe’s development 
that 


ey in a tranquil world was passed 
Vis tenderer, youthful prime. 


He recoiled from our modern system of life 
because it precluded the repose in which 
alone intuition and feeling can be kept 
pure; and he sighed for the simplicity and 
freshness of the early world, thinking of 
Rebekah as she sat ‘fat eve by the palm- 
shaded well,” and of Moses with his 
flashing visions “on the starlit Arabian 

Mr Arnold went back to the 
poets strength and 


waste.” 


Greek for solace, 
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and their influence is visible not only in the 
direction of his self-culture, but in his style, 
which is lucid and restrained, and some- 
times rises to austere grandeur. ‘Sink in 
thy soul” is his favourite prescription for 
the life of wisdom :— 
‘* Once read thy own breast right, 
And thou hast done with fears ; 
Man gets no other light, 


Search he a thousand years.”’ 


He is always praising the life that shows 
the steady pursuit of one great aim to a 
fruitful close. The vision of the scholar- 
gipsy tranquilly following one aim, one 
business, one desire, far from the hurry and 
fever of modern days, filled him with a 
kind of envious regret ; and the case of one 
venturing through life with no definite 


ideal or purpose, no preparation for the 
blows of fate, suggested to the poet the 
image of a mariner in shipwreck— 


‘¢With anguish’d face and flying hair 
Grasping the rudder hard— 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where 
Still standing for some false, impossible shore.” 


Life is worth living, but see ¢hat you get 
tt, for as all is not gold that glitters, so 
not all that is called life is worthy of 
the name. 

‘« The energy of life may be 

Kept on after the grave, but not begun ; 

And he who flagged not in the earthly strife 
From strength to strength advancing, only he 
His soul well-knit, and all his battles won, 

Mounts, and that hardly, to eternal life.” 


JOHN WELLWOOD. 


Glasgow Ruskin Society.—Wo. 1. 


WM. SMART, M.A. 


THE word “ disciple” is often employed as 


a term of covert reproach, and yet the 
realization of it confers the highest dignity 
on human life. It is to the disciple 
that the world looks for all true progress. 
The disciple is one who studies the 
thought or life-work of another, for in all 
departments of knowledge the saying is 
true—‘‘ what hast thou that thou didst 
The disciple is no un- 
conscious learner, but one who makes it 
his purpose in Jife to learn. He knows to 
indebted for the new  in- 
spiration, as Plato and Xenophon acknow- 
ledged Socrates, and Ruskin, Plato. The 
true disciple develops the conceptions 
Xenophon /ved his faith in 
the gods and his belief that honour 
awaited the honourable. Plato accepted 


not receive 2” 


whom he is 


given him. 
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these as the germs of true individual life, 
and from them framed new laws for all 
mankind. Ruskin lives in greater light 
as to what God is, and, from his study 
of the Sermon on the Mount and the handi- 
work of God in the universe around, he 
is able to tell not only why man should, 
but also how he can, become perfect, even 
as his Father is perfect. Is it not fitting, 
then, that the disciples of John Ruskin 
should band themselves together for the 
closer study of the master’s words, that 
they may the better help on the great 
work which he and they have so much 
at heart P 

To the city of Manchester belongs the 
honour of having had the first Ruskin 
Society in its midst, the earliest meeting 
of which was held on the seventeenth of 
December, 1878. The Glasgow Society 
was set on foot in the following year. A 
Society in London was started in 1881, 
and Liverpool followed on the seventh of 
February, 1883. 

In April 1879 an intimation appeared 
in the Glasgow Herald desiring all 
interested in the formation of a Ruskin 
Club to communicate with Mr Frank 
Simpson. Among others came a letter 
from Mr John Downie, which was followed 
by several visits to, and interchange of 
opinions with, the author of the article in 
the Herald. Finding himself unable to 
give full attention to the matter through 
pressure of work, Mr Simpson asked Mr 
Downie if he would undertake the pre- 
liminary duties, answer the correspondents, 
and arrange a meeting with them. To 
this Mr Downie at once agreed, and so 
the sympathies of an admirer of John 
Ruskin were first publicly enlisted towards 
a Society that will ever look gratefully 


back to him as 
founder. 

The first meeting took place on the 
sixth of May, 1879, and, as the sederunt 
on that occasion became the basis 
members of a Society that now numbers 
about one hundred and sixty, it may be 
of interest to record their names :—Messrs 
R. H. Aiton, James Dickson, John 
Downie, Francis Law, John M‘Adam, 
William Newlands, A. Rankin, George R. 
Roxburgh, James Rowat, William Smart, 
and James S. Smith. Of these eleven, 
six are still on the roll. The first seven 
meetings were held in Messrs Downie & 
Aiton’s office, at which the main business 
under discussion was the framing of rules 
and the drafting of a syllabus. On the 
second last of these occasions, on the 
second of September, 1879, at the first 
election of office-bearers, Mr William 
Smart, M.A., Oxon., was elected President. 
In these preliminary meetings, the Society 
had the friendly counsel and able assist- 
ance of Mr F. W. Pullen, then Secretary 
of the Manchester Society. 

The opening meeting of the first session 
was held in the Accountants’ Hall on 
the twenty-eighth of October, 1879, when 
the President gave an address on ‘ John 
Ruskin : His life and work,” in which 
he meets and answers not a few of the 
objections commonly raised against Mr 
Ruskin. The lecture contains some notes 
on books then published by Mr Ruskin, 
and gives an epitome of his life. 


its foster father and 


Perhaps 
no passage in this paper appeals more 
strongly to disciples of John Ruskin than 
that Mr Smart describes his 
appearance. It, indeed, is quoted by 
Mr Mather-and others as quite the best 
pen portrait of him. 


in which 


The lecture was 
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printed, and went through several editions. 
Mr Smart gave the closing address of 
the session, in May following, and then 
resigned the presidency, though not his 
connection with the Society. It may be 
of interest to note a few facts concerning 
Mr Smart, a sketch of whom is prefixed 
to this article. He was managing partner 
of Messrs John Clark, Jun., & Co., Mile 
End, but retired a few years ago. In our 
own University he lectured last year for 


Professor Edward Caird. Jor the last 
two years he has been lecturing on 
political economy the University 
College of Dundee, while for the last 
four years he has had the _ lectureship 
of Queen Margaret’s College in this city. 
It was at his opening lecture that he first 
met his successor in the Ruskin Society 
but the sayings and doings of Mr John 
Morison must be reserved for another 
paper. 


in 


HENRY R. HOWATT, Hon. Sec. 


amr Folly on 


Watural Law. 


eS 


THe Ruskin Society of Glasgow opened 
its tenth session on the zoth of November 
last in the Christian Institute, under 
very favourable circumstances. Professor 
Edward Caird occupied the chair, and 
was supported on the platform by Professor 
Story, Sir Michael Connal, Sir William 
Collins, Rev. W. W. Tulloch, B.D., Dr 
W. G. Blackie, and Dr Ross, of this city ; 
Mr William Marwick, of Arbroath, and 
others. | Notwithstanding the inclemency 
of the weather, an audience of about 600 
had assembled to hear the presidential 
lecture by Mr William Jolly, F.G.S., 
BOR.S.H.,..H:M. Inspector of Schools. 
In his hands, the subject—‘ Natural 
Law, at once Natural, Moral, and 
Religious ”—proved a most inviting 
study. The lecturer aimed at showing 
that the Jaws of the universe, in_ their 
relation to man, are moral and _ religious, 
because they are the means by which 
the moral and religious government of 


the universe is carried on. He proceeded 
to illustrate this by showing that perfect 
obedience to the laws of the body yields 
perfect physical enjoyment, so far as the 
body is concerned, and that these laws 
form a moral code for the physical part 
of man, inasmuch as they point the path 
of duty. In proportion as these laws are 
truthfully interpreted, they come with 
Divine authority, inducing not only 
obedience to them, but also love and 
reverence to the All-Wise. Mr _ Jolly 
dwelt at considerable length on _ the 
present condition of sanitary laws, and 
held that the keeping of them affected 
our happiness at every point, that they 
prescribed our duty, and were therefore 
part of God’s revealed will. At this 
point, he spoke of the pamphlet on 
Sanitation issued by our Society in 
1882, which has borne fruit, and of 
the melancholy facts forcibly brought out 
in the recent. able report of our Medical 
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Officer for this city—Dr Russell. The 
lecturer spoke in strong terms against 
the inefficient housing of the poor, and 
urged that it should be made criminal, 
especially on the ground of health and 
morality, either to build or let one-room 
dwellings, except under fixed  condi- 
tions, combining health and morality. 
Mr Jolly advocated the freer adop- 
tion on this subject of the ideas of 
Newton, who held that even gravitation 
was a “divine action,” or of Schelling, 
who maintained that “the highest perfection 
of research will be through spiritualiza- 
tion of the Natural laws.” In concluding 
this portion of his subject, the lecturer 
epitomised his position thus: ‘the laws 
of science are really divine rules for 
human conduct ; and, in strict logic, 
natural law is sacred.” Mr _ Jolly next 
drew attention to the inflexibility of 


natural laws, which punish both good 
and bad—the son for the sins of his father, 
and the father for the sins of his son,— 
a mystery that has perplexed the thought- 
ful in all ages. ‘The lecturer urged that 
this difficulty should be clearly recognized, 
not evaded; and that it contained the 
thought of great responsibility resting 
on man. He quoted Wordsworth’s ideal 
of a God whose “ purpose embraces a// 
accidents converting them to _ good,” 
and Tennyson’s lines that ‘ nothing walks 
with aimless feet.” Then, with a final 
appeal for a spirit of greater helpfulness, 
the lecturer called upon his audience, 
in the words of Milton, to ‘justify the 
ways of God to men,” by working with 
and not against science, and so acknow- 
ledging God in and through all. 


HENRY HOWATT, 
TTon, Seey., Ruskin Society of Glasgow. 


The Liverpool Ruskin Society. 


ao 


CIRCULAR ON THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


THE objects of this society are:—‘ To 
promote the study and circulation of Mr 
Ruskin’s writings, and to further social and 
artistic improvement.” 

The following circular, addressed to the 
clergy and ministers of Liverpool and dis- 
trict, is a fair indication of the Society’s 
spirit :— 

“The conscience of the Country has 
again been awakened to the miseries and 
distresses of the poor in our large cities. 
The revelations of the Sweating System 
have caused a feeling of shame, and an 


honest desire to do something to lighten 
the burdens of the poor, and to make their 
existence more human. Onur legislators 
are making an earnest investigation of the 
present conditions of labour, and will 
probably have some useful measure to 
lay before Parliament as the result; they 
are being helped by the Trades’ Unions 
of our city, and_ kind-hearted people 
throughout the country. Only one side 
of the question, however, can be reached 
by legislation ; some cruelties may be 
stopped, and inequities redressed, but the 
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spirit of oppression will, in all probability, 
find some other way of grinding the poor, 
whilst keeping itself within the limits of 
the State Law. 

Whilst fully appreciating this good 
effort, we would, with all respect, direct 
your attention to the greater work which 
may be done by an appeal to the hearts 
and consciences of men and women, for 
a brotherly relationship in the name of 
Jesus Christ. The Sweating System, 
like many other forms of defrauding 
the poor, is made possible, and some- 
times apparently necessary, by the 
thoughtlessness of our population ; men 
and women of otherwise kindly  dis- 
positions, but sharing the general rage for 
cheapness, not considering it in any way 
wrong to take advantage of these starvation 
wages, in buying articles of clothing at 
a price, which, whether they know it or 
not, does not leave room for an honest 
payment to the worker. 

The disease is so deeply rooted in our 
social system that a complete remedy 
cannot be hoped for speedily, but we may 
at least labour for a system of greater 
honesty and kindness in the minor com- 
merce of our daily life. Little can be 
done without patience and affection, and 
it is not much to ask of Christian people, 
that they should be prepared to suffer 
inconvenience, and even put up with 
inferior work for a time, for the sake of 
justice and mercy. We believe all should 
try to cultivate a personal acquaintance 
with those who work for them, and 
certainly avoid all shops known to employ 
sweaters. 


“Tn all buying, consider first, what con- 
“dition of existence you cause in the 
“producers of what you buy ; and 
‘secondly, whether the sum you have 
“paid is just to the producer, and in due 
“proportion lodged in his hands.—( Uzto 
this Last). 

‘Every person who tries to buy an 
“article for less than its proper value, or 
‘“¢ who tries to sell it at more than its proper 
“value—every consumer who keeps a 
“tradesman waiting for his money, and 
‘every tradesman who bribes a customer 
“to extravagance by credit, is helping 
“forward, according to his own measure . 
‘“‘of power, a system of baseless and dis- 
“honourable commerce, and forcing his 
“country down into poverty and shame. 
“And people of moderate means and 
“average powers of mind would do far 
“‘more real good by merely carrying out 
“stern principles of justice and honesty in 
‘common matters of trade, than by the 
“most ingenious schemes of extended 
“philanthropy.”—(4 Foy for Lver). 

* You may perhaps consider it strange 
that we should thus address you, but 
time after time the same kind of sympathy 
for the overworked and underpaid poor 
has been awakened, only to sleep again; 
because, whilst pained at the results, the 
public have demanded the conditions 
which must produce misery somewhere, 
in a reform which depends chiefly upon 
the personal conduct of men and women, 
we feel. we may with grace ask for co- 
operation from you, by a word in season, 
through Sermon or Address, to those 
under your care. 
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The Carlyle Society of London. 


Tuts Society, founded in 1879, consists 
of students of Carlyle, admiring his work 
and desirous of extending his influence. 
The Society is governed by its President, 
who is assisted by a Council, part of 
which is nominated by him and _ part 
elected by the Members of the Society. 
New Members are admitted by the con- 
sent of the President. The Subscription 
is Half-a-Guinea per annum, payable in 
advance, on 4th December. 


The Society meets every month, 
except July, August and September. 
Usually, on the first Tuesday of the 


month, a paper suggested by Carlyle’s 
work is read; if a discussion follow, 
guests, of all opinions, introduced by 


members, are invited to take part. The 
January meeting takes place on _ the 


second Tuesday. The Annual General 
Meeting is held on December 4th, the 
anniversary of Carlyle’s birth, when the 
work of the past year is reviewed, and 
the necessary Officers are appointed. 
Persons desirous of joining the Society, 
or of attending its Meetings, are invited 
to apply for particulars to the Hon. Sec- 
retary and ‘Treasurer, Henry E. West, 
Parkfield, Stonebridge, Willesden, NW. 

At a meeting of this Society held on 
Thursday, November ist, 1888, Dr 
Eugene Oswald read a paper on “St 
Simon and the St Simonian Society,” with 
special reference toa passage in Sartor 
Wesarisey “books ui.,5 chaps 2. |, Here 
Carlyle—in the person of the editor—hav- 
ing mentioned the disappearance of 


Teufelsdrockh, after the French Revolu- 
tion of July, 1830, from the university 
town of Weissnichtwo, where, at the news 
of the revolution, he was not known, at 
the friendly inn of ‘the Gazs, or else- 
where, to have spoken, for a whole week, 
any syllable except once these three: Zs 
geht an (It is beginning ),”’—resumes 
“When the St. Simonian Society transmit- 
ted its propositions hither, and the whole 
Gans was one vast cackle cf laughter, 
lamentation, and astonishment, our Sage 
sat mute, and at the end of the third 
evening, said merely—‘ Here also are men 
who have discovered, not without amaze- 
ment, that Man is still Man; of which 
high, long-gotten Truth you already see 
them make a false application.’ Since 
then, as has been ascertained by examina- 


tion of the Post-Director, there passed at 


least one letter with its answer between 
the Messieurs Bazard-Enfantin, and our 
Professor himself. Has this in- 
valuable man, so obnoxious to most of the 
hostile Sects that convulse our Era, been 
spirited away by certain of their emissaries ; 
or did he go forth voluntarily to their 
headquarters to confer with them and 
confront them ?” ‘The lecturer undertook 
to show that this passage, like others in 
Sartor, but slightly veils an autobiographical 
fact. But, reserving this point for the end 
of his lecture, he drew attention to a 
number of passages frnm the Pyench 
Revolution, the Life of Sterling,, and the 
remarkable and now not much read essay 
on “The Signs of the Times,” which latter 
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utterance of Carlyle’s first attracted the 
attention of the St. Simonians. (Letter of 
Carlyle to Goethe, Aug. 31, 1830.) It 
was shown that the indexes to Carlyle, 
generally so carefully made, are, with 
reference to this matter, erroneous, both 
by omission and commission, the latter 
by confounding the memoir-writer, St. 
Simon, with his relative the social reformer. 
After a survey of the life and writings of 
the elder St. Simon, the career of the 
younger was dwelt on in detail. 
Parallels were drawn, or points of con- 
tact were noted, with the more 
or less contemporaneous activity of 
Bentham, Robert Owen, and Carlyle 
himself. After alluding to the Utopias 
of Plato, Thomas More, Campanella, and 
the conspiracy of Babeuf (1796), and 
Buanorotti’s work thereon (1828), the 
Comte de St. Simon was considered as the 
founder of modern socialism in France. 
The term “social reformer” is first found 
in the writings of his disciples, a term 
since adopted by many in the English 
Social Reform Association and outside of 
it. ‘he developments of the school after 
St. Simon’s death were dwelt on in detail, 
and their principal literary productions 
were mentioned ; the Lxposzttion de la 
Doctrine, by Bazard and Enfantin, was 
analysed as the Mouveau Chritstianisme 
had been, and a parallel to one of its 
strongest paragraphs was furnished in a 
passage from Fawcett On Pauperism. 
After a glance at the July revolution of 
1830, the hopes which it evoked, the 
tendency to plutocracy which it developed 
(French Revolution, book vii., chapters 
6 and 7), it became necessary to show the 
distrust of the dowrgeorsie, and the contrast 
between the workman and the employer— 


a contrast which was not at all present in 
the earlier writings of St. Simon, where 
the “ industriel” in all his stages was 
opposed to the non-producer, and_ the 
leadership was such as Carlyle conceived 
of in the Captains of Industry (Past and 
Present.) 

The Chairman of the evening ex- 
pressed his personal delight with the 
matter treated, which took him back to 
the days of his youth, when he was 
acquainted at Paris with several members 
of the St. Simonian Society. ‘The pre- 
sident had distinctly connected Carlyle 
with the observers of the so-called new 
religion, which, though strongly objected 
to by Goethe, had its influence on Robert 
Owen and John Sterling, as well as on 
those who had pierced the Suez Isthmus 
and were piercing that of Panama. The 
autobiographical character of portions at 
all events of Sartor Resartus was clearly 
proved by the lecturer’s quotation from a 
series of letters between Goethe and 
Carlyle, the first of which, dated August 
31st, 1830, stated that the St, Simonians 
had sent him some of their publications, 


&c., and asked him to join their society. 
Goethe’s reply, dated October 17th of the 


same year, advised him not to do so; 
Carlyle’s reply adopting the advice given 
being dated January 22nd, 1831. It 
contained the words of so much of the 
“text” alluded to as was contained in the 
inner quotation marks. Sarfov was intro- 
duced to the world in 1831, and here was 
a distinct clue for those readers who were 
asking what it all meant. 

‘¢When the Saint Simonian Society trans- 
mitted its propositions hither” was suffi- 
cient when read with the letter of Carlyie 
of August 31st above alluded to.” 
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The proceedings then terminated. 
% * x # 

The annual meeting of the Society was 
held on December 5th (Carlyle’s birthday). 
Only members were present, it being, as 
usual on this occasion, devoted to the 
routine business, election of officers, and 
other details. The most interesting 
element was the annual address of the 
president (Dr Oswald, M.A.), who, at con- 
siderable length, reviewed the work of the 


session. ‘The finances and the augmentation 
of the members’ roll contrasted favourably 
with the nine past years, and the members 
look forward hopefully to further success 
and usefulness in the tenth year now com- 
mencing. The society, as in duty bound, 
thanked their president and officers, and 
fixed their next meeting for Tuesday, 
January 8th. The hon. secretary is Mr 


H, E... West, Parkfield, Stonebndge, 
Willesden. 


St George’s Guild. 


Tuis Guild was originally founded with 
the intention of showing how much _ food- 
producing land might be recovered by 
well-applied labour from the barren or 
neglected districts of nominally cultivated 
countries. With this primary aim, two 
ultimate objects of wider range were 
connected: the leading one, to show what 
tone and degree of refined education 
could be given to persons maintaining 
themselves by agricultural labour ; and 
the -last, to convince some portion of the 
upper classes of society that such occupa- 
tion was more honourable, and consistent 
with higher thoughts and nobler pleasures, 
than their at present favourite profession 
of war; and that the course of social 
movements must ultimately compel many 
to adopt it,—if willingly, then happily, 
both for themselves and their dependents, 
—if resistingly, through much distress, 
and disturbance of all healthy relations 
between the master and paid labourer. 

But I had myself in early life known 


so many good and wise soldiers, and 
had observed so constantly in = my 


historical readings the beneficence of strict 
military order in peace, and the justice, 
sense, and kindness of good officers acting 
unrestrictedly in civil capacities, that I 
looked first to the army itself for help in 
exemplifying the good to be looked for 
from a change in its functions ; and wrote, 
in the first developed statement of the 
design of St George’s Guild, (“ Fors”, 
Letter XXXVII., January 1874, p. 11,) 
that its Commandants were to be veteran 


soldiers. Its servants and labourers also 
were to be chosen from among the 
domestics and retainers of old families, 


likely to be thrown out of employment, 
or driven into exile, by modern changes 
of institution: and the objects to be 
attained were so manifestly desirable, and 
the means proposed so consistent with the 
most sacred traditions of England, that I 
firmly hoped the work would be soon taken 
out of my hands by men of means and 
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position, whose experience would enable 
them to act with certainty and success. 

Failing such hope, if even I had devoted 

myself, under whatever disadvantages, to 
this single object, resigned alike authorship 
and Professorship, and only done my best 
to persuade such men of influence as I 
could reach to help me, I do not doubt 
that the work would long since have been 
in prosperous and rapid advance. It 
seemed to me, however, that my fields of 
personal duty had been already appointed 
me, and ought not to be abandoned; and 
the business of the Guild has been there- 
fore allowed by me to linger on, failing 
continually —and often grotesquely — in 
minor accidents, for want of my personal 
attention; and looked upon with hourly 
increasing doubt by those few of the out- 
side public who became aware of its 
existence, on account of its connection with 
other parts of my teaching which were 
sternly antagonistic to many extensive 
selfish interests, and logically destructive 
of the favourite fallacies cherished and 
alleged in their support ; denouncing, 
chiefly of these, the final articles of modern 
religious faith, that human happiness 
consists in being fed without exertion, 
taught without attention, faultful without 
punishment, and charitable without ex- 
pense. 

I believed, nevertheless, that there ex- 
isted, both in England and Scotland, a 
remnant of persons who were still in the 
habit of reserving some part of their 
annual income for the help of the poor ; 
some of whom, I thought, might be per- 
suaded into the acceptance of a Com- 
panionship which laid aside every sectarian 
animosity, and took for its marching 
orders only the simple command, with 


simple promise, “ Trust in the Lord, and 

do good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, 

and verily thou shalt be fed.” 

But I suppose ‘that, in rating the 
portion of their incomes devoted 
even by sincerely religious people to 
uncompelled charity, at a tithe, I was 
gravely mistaken; at all events, I find 
practically that the requirement of such a 
contribution instantly and effectually pre- 
vents the help of any rich person from 
being given to the project at all; and I 
propose, therefore, to forego this clause 
in the original charter of the Guild, and to 
accept any person as Companion, who, 
complying with our modes of action and 
consenting in our principles, will contribute 
one per cent. of their income, up to ten 
pounds on incomes reaching a thousand a 
year, on the understanding that, above 
that sum, no more shall be asked. 

Farther, I will accept any donation or 
subscription from stranger or friend not 
desiring to be associated with our body, 
yet who, without consent to our general 
modes of operation, may wish to further 
some special undertaking among the works 
of different kinds already in progress, and 
for which his contribution may be reserved. 

* * * * 
Creed of St George’s Guild. 

The following Creed, with the promises 
founded on tt, must be written out in 
his or her own hand, and signed by 
cvery person proposing themselves for a 
Member of the Guild, and forwarded 
to the Master :-— 


1. I trust in the Living God, Father 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
of all things and creatures visible and 
invisible. I trust in the kindness of His 
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law, and the goodness of His work. And 
I will strive to love Him, and keep His 
law, and see His work, while I live. 


2. I trust in the nobleness of human 
nature, in the majesty of its faculties, the 
fulness of its mercy, and the joy of its love. 
And I will strive to love my neighbour 


as myself, and, even if I cannot, will act 
as if I did. 


3. I will labour, with such strength and 
opportunity as God gives me, for my own 
daily bread ; and all that my hand finds to 
do, I will do with my might. 


4. I will not deceive, or cause to be 
deceived, any human being for my gain 
or pleasure ; nor hurt, or cause to be hurt, 
any human being for my gain or pleasure ; 
nor rob, or cause to be robbed, any 
human being for my gain or pleasure. 


5. I will not kill nor hurt any living 
creature needlessly, nor destroy any beauti- 
ful thing, but will strive to save and com- 
fort all gentle life, and guard and perfect 
all natural beauty, upon the earth. 


6. I will strive to raise my own body 
and soul daily into higher powers of duty 


ene 


and happiness; not in rivalship or con- 
tention with others, but for the help, 
delight, and honour of others, and for the 
joy and peace of my own life. 


7. I will obey all the laws of my own 
country faithfully; and the orders of its 
monarch, and of all persons appointed to 
be in authority under its monarch, so far 
as such laws or commands are consistent 
with what I suppose to be the law of God ; 
and when they are not, or seem in any- 
wise to need change, I will oppose them 
loyally and deliberately, not with mali- 
cious, concealed, or disorderly violence. 


8. And with the same faithfulness, and 
under the limits of the same obedience, 
which I render to the laws of my country, 
and the commands of its rulers, I will obey 
the laws of the Society called of St. 
George, into which I am this day received ; 
and the orders of its masters, and of all 
persons appointed to be in authority under 
its masters, so long as I remain a Com- 
panion, called of St. George.—/yrom 
“General Statement explaining the nature 
and purposes of St. Georges Guild.” By 
Fohn Ruskin. 


Diterature. 


“KENSINGTON : Picturesque and His- 
foncal”’ = ByaWe J. Loftie,B.A.,' F.S.A, 
With upwards of three hundred illustra- 
tions (some in colours) by Wm. Luker, 
jr. From drawings taken on the spot, 
engraved by Chas. Quillaume et Cie. 
Paris. London: Field & Tuer, The 
Leadenhall Press, 


FROM every point of view this is a 
charming volume. Externally, an attrac- 
tive specimen of bookbinding, internally it 
is a feast of good things provided by the 
combined skill of author and artist, of 
printer and engraver. ‘There is almost an 
excess in the number of illustrations. A 
few, devoted to objeets of little importance, 
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might lave been left out with advantage. 
The letterpress of the volume has been 
carefully done, and contains matter of 
interest to the historian proper, to the anti- 
quarian, to the student of literature and 
art, and to the social reformer. The work 
is divided into seven chapters, which treat 
of the following subjects: —The Geography 
of Kensington; The Veres of the Manor ; 
Holland House; Old Kensington; Ken- 
sington Palace and Kensington Gardens ; 
The Church; and Modern Kensington. A 
careful index is appended. It is both 
a valuable book of reference and a 
volume for looking into in spare 
moments, which pass pleasantly away as 
one traces the pedigree of the Veres, reads 
a bit of literary history, or lingers over 
some richly illustrated page. The volume 
is one of altogether unique beauty and 


interest. 
* * * 


Praerertra: Vol. II1., Chaps. I. and II. 
(25-26.) George Allen, Orpington, 
Kent. 

The third volume of “ Preterita” opens 

with two interesting chapters. The first, 

entitled “The Grande Chartreuse,” con- 
tains a poem on “ Mount Blanc Revisited,” 
written in 1845, “ which expresses,” Mr 

Ruskin says, “the real temper in which I 

began the best work of my life.” The 

destruction in modern Europe, even among 
religious men, of the capacity for education 
by nature, is illustrated in the case of the 

Carthusian monk of the Grande Char- 

treuse. Without endeavouring to explain 

this fact, the author goes on to set down 
merely what he has found monks or nuns 
like, and of what use they have been to 


him. After referring to Miss Edgeworth’s 
ideal character of Sister Frances, Mr | 


Ruskin gives his first impression from 
life of the secluded sisterhoods in a delight- 
ful sketch of the hostess-sister of the con- 
vent of St Michael. The monks, with 
whom he had intercourse, were “ always 
kind, innocently eager in sympathy, and 
totally above men of the world—official 
and commercial—in general understanding, 
courtesy, and moral sense.” ‘The action of 
Catholic political hierarchies, and the his- 
torical reading by which he _ prepared 
himself to write the ‘Stones of Venice,” 
prevented Mr Ruskin from ever being led 
into acceptance of Catholic teaching by 
his reverence for the Catholic art of the 
great ages; but he grew ‘daily more sure 
that. the peace of God rested on all the 
dutiful and kindly hearts of the laborious 
poor; and that the only constant form of 
pure religion was in useful work, faithful 
love, and stintless charity.” In this pure 
religion, St Bruno and the Carthusians did 
not fail; and it is ‘‘ finally notable of them, 
that, poor by resolute choice of a life of 
hardship and always choosing 
men of high intellectual power for the 
heads of their community, they have had 
more directly wholesome influence on the 
outer world than any other order of monks 
sO narrow in number, and restricted in 
habitation.” Among them, Hugo of 
Lincoln, in his relations with Henry I. and 
Coeur de Lion, is, to Mr Ruskin’s mind, 
the most beautiful sacerdotal figure known 
to him in history. The events of the ten 
years 1850-1860 are then arranged in their 
main order, and contain interesting refer- 
ences to the “‘ Stones of Venice” and to 
“Modern Painters,” ¢.¢.— 
“1851. Turner dies, while I am at first 

main work in Venice, for ‘The Stones of 
Venice.’ 
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Venice for 
Book finished 


“1852. Final work in 
‘The Stones of Venice.’ 
that winter. 


to54.- Definition of Poetry, for 
‘Modern Painters,’ written at Vevay, 
looking across lake to Chillon. It leaves 


out rhythm, which I now consider a defect 
in said definition ; otherwise good,—‘ The 
arrangement, by imagination, of noble 
motive for noble emotion.’ 

“71855. Third volume of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ got done with, somehow, but 
didn’t know what to call it, so called it ‘Of 
Many Things.’ But none of these were 
‘done with,’ as I found afterwards, to my 
cost. 

“7859. Fourth volume got done. 
My father thinks, himself, I ought to see 
Berlin, Dresden,- Munich, and Nurem- 
berg, before the book is finished. He and 
my mother take their last Continental 
journey with me to these places. I have 
my last happy walk with my father at 
Konigstein. 

‘©1860. I work hard all the winter 
and early spring—finish the book, in 
a sort ; my father well pleased with the last 
chapter, and the engraved drawings from 
Nuremberg and Rheinfelden.” 

Mr Ruskin then traces the story of his 
relations with the Working Men’s College, 
and writes of Rossetti and Maurice, with 
an incidental reference to two of the 
students, one of whom is now Mr Allen 
of Orpington. 

In the remaining portion of the chapter 
Mr Ruskin deals with his own mental 
history, as it was influenced by a little 
fourteenth century missal, ‘‘ Hours of 
the Virgin,” which he chanced on in 1850 
or ’s1; by the incident of drawing for 
the first time on a Sunday the outlines 


of the dark purple orchis he had gathered 
during a walk near Rheinfelden; and by 
a visit to the picture-gallery of Turin, 
(after listening to a Waldensian preacher 
in a little chapel in the suburbs,) where 
Paul Veronese’s ‘Solomon and the Queen 
of Sheba” glowed in full afternoon light. 
“The hour’s meditation in the gallery 
6h» ‘Durin,” /says in (Ruskiny) “fonts 
concluded the courses of thought which 
had been leading me for years to such 
end, viz., that things done delightedly 
and rightly, were always done by the 
help and in the Spirit of God. There 
was no sudden conversion possible to me, 
either by preacher, picture, or dulcimer. 
But that day my evangelical beliefs were 
put away, to be debated of no more.” 

Ghowit 1s entitléd —iiount Venn 
Several pages are devoted to an account 
of Mr Ruskin’s dog “ Wisie,” after which 
the narrative returns to 1854-56. The 
introduction to Mrs Cowper-Temple is 
described. A visit to Broadlands, where 
Mr Cowper-Temple was residing as 
private Secretary to Lord Palmerston, 
followed, and the account of it is interest- 
ing as it incidentally throws light on the 
attitude of three great statesmen to Mr 
Ruskin’s political theories, and leads to 
the narration of a pretty story about a 
dinner-party at Oxford, at which Mr 
Ruskin came into “full collision” with 
Disraeli. | 

Mr Ruskin passes on to give an outline 
of some scenes in early Swiss history, in 
order to help the reader to understand why 
he had set his heart on drawing the ruined 
towers of Fribourg, Thun, and Rheinfelden. 
The chapter concludes by relating how 
when going one day from Vevay, which 
had become. the most domestic of all his 
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tee nntentn ans 


parents’ foreign homes, to Geneva in one 
of the little lake steamers, Mr Ruskin 
became acquainted with his second friend, 
and first real tutor, the New Englander, 
Charles Eliot Norton. _ 
x * * % 

THE ScortisH ART Review for January 
contains a variety of interesting articles, 
among the contributors being Edmund 


Gosse, Professor Baldwin Brown, and 
Wm. Sharp. The plates consist of land- 
scape, moonlight by James Maris; etching 
by William Hole; field worker’s head by 
George Clausen ; pen and ink sketches by 
A. ‘Roche. ~ / There: “are “numerous text 
illustrations. This Review has won for itself 
a high place, and serves a distinctive pur- 
pose among the periodicals of the day. 


Correspondence. 


A Working San and Ruskin’s Works. 


A WORKING MAN in Glasgow, in send- 
ing a subscription for the Sournal 
writes to the following effect :—“I am a 
great admirer of the writings of Ruskin, 
but I think they are dear, and far above 
the price which can allow a working man 
to be able to purchase them, and I cannot 
reconcile it with the philanthropic teaching 
of Ruskin. Now I think there might be 
some way of remedying this, either by 
Ruskin himself or by his followers, getting 
up a fund for that purpose. I do, with 
many more working men, think this a 
great grievance.” He concludes by men- 
tioning the books of Ruskin that he has 
read, and by asking what others he should 
purchase. For answer to his ‘ grievance’ let 
him read in Fors Clavigera, Letter xvi., 
the letter of a _poorly-paid Glasgow 
clerk making the same complaint, and Mr 
Ruskin’s reply thereto. A portion of it 
may usefully be given here. ‘As to my 
correspondent’s wish to read my books, I 
am entirely pleased with it, but I am notin 
the least minded, as matters stand, to pre- 


scribe my books for him. Nay, so far as 
in me lies, he shall neither read them, nor 
learn to trust in any such poor qualifica- 
tions and partial comforts of the evterely 
wrong and dreadful ccndition of life he is 
in, with millions of others. Ifa child ina 
muddy ditch asked me for a_picture-book, 
I should not give it him; but say: 
‘Come out of that first, or, 2f vow cannot, 
TI must go and get help, but picture-books 
there you shall have zove’ Only a day and 
a half in the week on which one can get a 
walk into the country (and how few have 
as much or anything like it ?) just bread 
enough earned to keep one alive, on those 
terms—one’s daily work asking not so 
much as a lucifer-match’s worth of intelli- 
gence—unwholesome besides—one’s chest, 
shoulders, and stomach getting hourly 
more useless. Smoke above for sky, mud 
beneath for water, and the pleasant. con- 
sciousness of spending one’s weary life in 
the pure serviceroithe devia - ss 
Very solemnly, my good clerk friend, there 
is something to be dove in this matter; 
not merely to be read. © Do you know 
any honest men who have a will of their 
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own, among your neighbours? If none, set 
yourselves to seek for such; if any, com- 
mune with them on ¢hzs one subject, 
how a man may have sight of the earth 
he was made of, and his bread out of 
the dust of it—and peace! And find 
out what tt ts that hinders you now 
from having these, and resolve that you 
will fight it, and put end to it. If you 
cannot find out for yourselves, tell me 
your difficulties, briefly, and I will deal 
with them for you, as the second /ors 
may teach me. Bring you the First with 
you, and the Third will help us.” 


These words, if carefully weighed, will 
be found to more than balance the alleged 
‘¢ orievance.” The real -grevance ‘is, 
not that Mr Ruskin’s books are “ dear,” 
but that the condition of the clerk and 
of the workman and of many besides 
them, is, through no fault of their own, 
a form of slavery, peculiarly modern and 
devilish in its subjection of the mental as 
of the bodily powers in a (on the part 
of the slave) half-consciously and rightly 
resisted servitude. Mr Ruskin’s words 
afford a complete justification of the work 
in which our correspondent is, we know, 
engaged, viz., in finding out what hinders 
him and his friends from having sight 
of the earth he is made of, and his bread 
out of the dust of it—and peace.”— Fors 
Wi Vie A xl. fos Ixi., Oss: lxxxix, 136, 
‘“ A Joy for ever,” Lect. 11.—the passage 
about the “island of Barataria.” 


The “Sesame” Club, Apr. 


Str,—I have much pleasure in sending 
you the following particulars about the 
“Sesame” Reading Club. It was formed 
in January, 1888. The name was, of 


course, suggested by some passages in 
** Sesame and Lilies ” — Lecture I.— 
especially by the closing sentences. We 
assumed a spray of “ Lilies” as our badge, 
and took for our motto these words of 
Professor Tyndall's :—‘‘ What we really 
want is the lifting power of an ideal 
element in human life.” Our _ principal 
rules, briefly, are :— 


t. To read one play of Shakespeare, one 
or more of the poems of any poet, one 
essay or lecture, by any celebrated prose 
author, and one novel by any standard 
novelist, in each month. The play 
and the authors to be selected by vote. 


2. To hold meetings, in order to vote, 
and also to report and discuss what has 
been read, at least once a month, at the 
houses of the various members in turn. 


We have no regular President, but each 
lady presides at the meeting held in her 
own home, and we have a Treasurer and a 
Secretary. The latter has hitherto also 
edited the Sesame Quarterly Review, of 
which tiree numbers have appeared. It 


has been moderately successful. We 
have a number of members in Ayr, and 
associates in various parts of Great 


Britain, ; also one in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Members pay Is, and associates, 2s 6d 
a-year, as subscriptions to cover the ex- 
penses of paper and postage, &c. 


Our plan of work for 1889, is, somewhat 
modified, as follows :—During the _ first 
four months of 1889, in addition to two 
plays of Shakespeare, we propose to study, 
exclusively, the leading poets of the 
nineteenth century. This is because 
there is to be a University Extension 
course of lectures in Ayr on these writers. 
After April, in addition to the usual play 
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of Shakespeare each month, we propose 
to select four very important works, such 
as, say—“ The Divina Commedia” of 
Dante (Cary’s translation, approved by 
Ruskimje Don) Quixote; 4) SvVargil’s 
AEneid,” and “ Homer’ Iliad,” in good 


translations ; Spenser’s‘’ Faérie Queene,” 
Carlyle’s ‘“ French Revolution,” and Bos- 
well’s “ Life of Johnson;” and devote two 
months to each of these. Wishing your 
journal all success.——I am, Sir, yours 


sincerely, 
iPast 


Ennouncements. 


MopERN PAINTERS—New complete 
edition --The new edition of ‘ Modern 
Painters,” having been delayed in publica- 
tion through the care required in the 
printing of the many plates, will not be 
published before the early part of 1889. 
The special copies on hand-made paper 
will be forwarded to the subscribers in 
January, and the ordinary as soon as 
' possible after them. Orders will be exe- 
cuted in rotation. Those who have not 
ordered the index, and require the same 
should inform: Mr Allen immediately. 

THE JourNnat.—In_ connection with 
the re-issue of “ Modern Painters,” an 
article dealing with the various editions is 
being arranged _ for. The February 
number of the Journal will contain, among 
other articles, the following :—-‘‘ The 
Religion of Carlyle, II. The constructive 
side ,of his, Teaching? <The Ruskin 
Reading Guild, II. Its Working.” ‘“ Unto 
this Last.” 


New BrancHes.—There are prospects 
of several new Branches being formed in 
various parts of the country. 


THE Guitp.—The text-book at present 
being studied by the branches, and recom- 
mended for study to the Associates, is 
“The Crown of Wild Olive.” Com- 
munications regarding it are invited, and 
will be embodied in an article or articles 
in the Yournal. 

it BY 

ELGIN BrRancH.—A number ot young 
men having expressed a desire to join the 
Guild, it has been decided to start a sec- 
tion of the Branch, chiefly for such. 
There will thus be two sections of the 
Branch in Elgin, which for the present 
will be distinguished as A (the senior) 
and B (the junior). Both sections. will 
read “The Crown of Wild Olive,” and 
will occasionally hold joint meetings. 

THE RUSKIN SOCIETY OF WILLESDEN, 
N.W.—The proposed Ruskin Society of 
Willesden will have for its Secretary (p70 
tem.) Mr F. A. Russell, headmaster of 
Willesden High School, and for its Pre- 
sident, Mr T. Harley Jones, M.A. It will 
follow generally in its aims, Rule 2, of the 
Ruskin Reading Guild. It will hold 
regular meetings, at which addresses will 
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be given on the writings of Ruskin and 
those of the authors who interpret his 
teaching, or from whom he himself draws 
inspiration. Conversational discussion 
will follow the reading of papers and 
addresses, 

MS. JouRNAL.— Various inquiries having 
been made regarding the MS. Nos. of 
the ‘Yournal, the Editor begs to say 
in reply :-—1st, That the MS. Nos. are 
not to be reproduced as a whole in the 
new ‘Yournal, but select articles may 
from time to time find a place in it; 
2nd, That the MS. Nos. are not for sale, 
and can only be lent at present to 
members of new branches and _ to the 
associates who have been and are being 
added to the Guild. 

x x 4g 

ALL articles, communications, &c., 1n- 

tended for insertion in the ‘fournatl, 


should be sent to the editor as early as 
possible each month. All applications for 
associateship by persons resident in Eng- 
land and Wales will please be made 
to the General-Assistant Secretary, Mr 
G. C. Moody, 27, Knowle Road, 
Brixton, London, S.W., and by residents 
in Scotland and Ireland, and abroad, 
to the General Secretary, Mr W. Marwick, 
Hillside House, Arbroath, N.B. 


* % # 

ALL communications regarding advertise- 
ments and accounts to be sent to the 
General Treasurer, Mr Norman M‘Bain, 
solicitor, Arbroath, to whom also payment 
of Branch contributions and Associates’ 
subscriptions should be made. Parties 
remitting sums of rs and upwards will 
oblige by sending postal orders. Sub- 
scribers who have not paid their subscrip- 
tions in full should rernit balance as early 
as possible to the General Treasurer. 
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Rules of the Guild. 


I.—WVame.—This Guild shall be: 
the Ruskin READING GUILD. 


I].—Aim.—The aim of this Guild shall 
be—(a) to diffuse a knowledge of the 
writings of John Ruskin, and of the authors 
upon whom he looks as his masters ; and 
(6) to -promote, by the method of 
association, careful and thoughtful reading 
‘and. study of good literature. 


I11.— Constitution.—(a) The Guild shall 
consist of a number of branches in various 
places, and shall be composed of all who 
approve of its aim; (4) Each branch 
shall consist of not less than Four 
Members, and shall have a local Secretary 
and ‘Treasurer (joint. or separate), who 
shall keep the Roll of the Members of 
the Branch, write reports of its meetings, 
and collect the Subscriptions. 


called 


1V.—Lxecutive and Central Committee. 
—The Executive shall. consist of a 
General Secretary and a General ‘Treasurer. 
These two, along with the local Secretaries 
and ‘Treasurers, shall form the Central 
Committee of the Guild. 

V.— Fournal.—To aid in carrying out 
the the Guild, “The Ruskin 
Reading Guild Journal,” conducted by 
an Editor and an Editorial Committee, 
will be issued monthly. 


aim of 


VI.—Associates.—(a) In places where 
a Branch cannot be formed,  indi- 
viduals, who approve of the aim of the 
Guild, may Associates. (0) 
They shall be expected to subscribe for 
at least one copy of the ‘fournal and to 
aid, as far as possible, the work of the 
Guild. 

VIL—Subseriptions.—(a) Each Branch 
shall contribute 1s annually to the General 
Fund of the Guild. (4) Associates shall 
pay an annual subscription of 1s to the 
General Fund. (c¢) All subscriptions shall 
date from, and be payable upon, rst 
December, the beginning of the Guild’s 
financial year. 

VIII. — Funds. —(a) The General 
Treasurer shall administer the Guild Funds, 
subject to the supervision of the Central 
and ditorial Committees. (4) The 
Treasurer's Books shall be brought to a 
close, and balanced as at 30th November 
in each year, and shall be examined by 
an Auditor to be appointed by the Central 
and Editorial Committees. (¢) An ab- 


become 


stract of the accounts shall be published Pi 


in the January Number of the Four nal, Fr 
IX.—Branch Rules.—Each Branch may 
draw up Rules for its own guidance, 


subject to the approval of the Executive 
of the Guild. 


)) 
A 


Tne ete dies — 


Nio3)2: | FEBRUARY, 1889. [Price 6d. 


Sonnet to Fobn Ruskin. 
Born Feb. 8, 1819, 


” master, would that I so well could bless 
Thee on thy birthday as the depths of thought 


In thy prized books have ever blessed and wrought 
On us who love thee! Or in our distress, 

Or in our joy, we love no whit the less 

To read thy words of wisdom, and be taught 

By what thou hast, all single-minded, sought, 


Than we love thee, thy manly righteousness. 


May all thy years of life still comfort thee 
As being thy disciple gladdens me, 

As justice loves to sift from false the true. 
Could time, condensed for once, but show the worth 
Thou art to us, how would it prove thy birth 


A blessing to posterity! Adieu. 


i bis Bee 
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The thouse and the bome. 


‘*T would have our ordinary dwelling-houses built 
to last, and built to be lovely ; as rich and 
full of pleasantness as may be, within and 
without.” 


‘Our God is a household God, as well as a 


heavenly one. He has an altar in every man’s 


dwelling ; let men look to it when they rend it 

lightly, or pour out its ashes.” —Aushizt. 
THE two-fold life of man needs a two-fold 
shelter. The claims of the body—location, 
rest, and the necessities of family life—call 
for a house; while the claims of the higher 
nature—peace, comfort, and confidence— 
call fora home. Not seldom do men fail 
to find within the house a home; for 
though they have wherein to lay their 
head, the hearth is not always a haven, nor 
the rooftree a refuge from the care and 
sorrow of life. The house is where we 
live; the home is where we love; and 
though the former be built of costliest 
stone, and boast its courtly chambers, it is 
void and cheerless, and open to the inrush 
of a thousand foes, unless tenanted by the 
affections and guarded by the confidences 
of the domestic gods. | 

The house re-acts upon the home: 
deterioration in the dwellings of men is 
destructive of their domesticities. Neglect 
either of beauty of surrounding or stability 
of structure bears a reflex relation towards 
those sentiments that are the soul of home 
life. The law of environment is resistless ; 
and men not only shape themselves to 
their shells, but, in turn, are shaped by 
them. Thus the moral is largely the pro- 
duct of the material; and only as we 
strive to perfect the one can we hope to 


preserve and increase the beauty and 
sanctity of the other. 

Modern civilisation ignores this vital 
law of human growth. ‘The age in which, 
in the language of Ruskin, we have grouse 
and black-cock so many brace to the acre, 
and men and women so many brace to 
the garret, is an age that rides rough-shod 
over all the claims of social and domestic 
life. Think fora moment of the miles of 
monotonous brick—the over-gorged arteries 
of a diseased civilisation—that run like an 
endless net-work amid the city gloom, or 
the clusters of semi-detached and stuccoed 
villas, with conventional bay, and square 
of iron palisades, that blotch, as with an 
eruption, the once fair fields of city 
suburbs ; think of the harassed and toil- 
worn mothers, together with their pre- 
cocious offspring—the sickly anzemics who 
languidly drag out their day amid sewer 
gas escaping from defective drains, and 
the accumulated carbon of unventilated 
rooms; think of the constant fluxation of 
this well-nigh nomad people—the ceaseless 
movement from house to house and from 
town to town, induced by the demands of 
a restless and relentless, social, and com- 
mercial strife, and then ask whether the . 
tendency of the age is not antagonistic to 
all that is lasting and lovely in the house, 
and to all that is peaceful and reverent in 
the home? ) 

That there may be occasional instances 
in which the angel has been reared in 
these modern hells, we are bound to admit; 
but the heavenly traits are marred, and 
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the garments smutched, by contact with 
the corruption and slime. Now, what in 
the main are the results upon the disposi- 
tion and character of these dwellers in city 
desolations? The blasé child, who, 
though but in its teens, is already a law 
unto itself; the overwrought parent who, 
in moments stolen from exacting toil, seeks 
to whet a jaded sense in the pursuit of 
loud and debasing amusements ; a house, 
coldly furnished with the tawdry trappings 
of the cheap upholsterer, forsaken during 
the day for the warehouse and shop, and 
neglected at night for the theatre and club, 
affording at best but a momentary shelter 
where the weary body snatches a span 
of fitful sleep; an utter want of home- 
traditions, which is the staying-power amid 
the world’s ambitions and delusions, and 
the loss of domestic felicity, which is the 
secret of an abiding peace. 

Domestic virtues spring from tender 
roots, and call for careful culture. The 
bloom of child-innocence and simplicity ; 
obedience to parental authority and rever- 
ence for the parental name; quiet conten- 
tedness amid the surroundings in which 
the Divine hand places us, and immobility 
—that sublime fixedness that says ‘TI will 
abide with my people”—these flourish not 
in city-wastes, nor are they the products of 
a forced and vulgar civilization. Where 
there is gloom without, and cheerlessness 
within; where no sun irradiates the morn- 
ing hour, and no domestic gods grace the 
evening meal; where the house is a rot- 
ting shell, and location therein a matter 
only of months or weeks ; in vain shall we 
look for the development of home-instincts. 
It is only when the house is built to last, 
and built to be lovely, and rich, and full of 
pleasantness within and without; when 


there is beauty for the eye, and truth for 
the understanding ; reverence from earliest 
years for parental rule, and affection for 
parental heart ; and when the associations 
of an ennobling family tradition combine 
a sympathy for, and a share with, the 
generation to come—it is only when these 
meet and mingle that the soil is prepared, 
the seed sown, and the nurture secured 
for cultivation of those domesticities that 
are the roots of national honour and life. 
We cannot too jealously guard the 
home, and the instincts of home. Home 
is the rallying ground of the family; and 
families are the nuclei of a nation. It is 
in the home we acquire that true discipline 
which stands us such good stead amid the 
exacting claims and withering disappoint- 
ments of life; and in the home alone do 
we look for those sacred sentiments which 
are preservatives against the lax moralities 
that threaten to-day to honeycomb the 
hearts of our people. A homeless people 
are a desitute people—a people cursed 
with the most wretched of all destitution. 
Such a people may boast a limitless ter- 
ritory, and command a fabulous national 
credit; their claim to civilization may be 
of the most advanced character, and their 
illustrious great rank among the chief of 
men; but all these treasures are exposed 
to moth and rust, and are where men 
may break through and steal, if they do 
not spring from, and if they are not 
guarded by, the home. Paupered are the 
people who know neither a father’s house 
nor a father’s God—who are devoid alike 
of household sentiment and family tie. 
Unfortunately our political economists 
either fail or refuse to see the drift of our 
reasoning, denouncing us as sentimentalists _ 
and dreamers. It is well, therefore, that 
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the world should see the sharp line of 
difference between the two schools which, 
bluntly put, is this:—they worship the 
material ; we the moral: they put manu- 
facture first; we put men. We claim the 
highest product of a nation to be its man- 
hood, and count all returns to be ruinous, 
no matter what their rate of interest, if 
they involve social wreckage. Permanent 
profits are not the outcome of cheap 
labour: the lower the market price of flesh 
and blood, the higher the moral tax the 
nation is called upon to pay. To value 
money rather than men, and to brutalize 
men by turning them into machines that 
mint it, or receptacles that treasure it, is to 
bring about a state of things both barren 
and unfruitful to national good. 

It is also said that modern civilization 
has improved the dwellings of the poor— 
that to-day they are better housed and 
cared for than ever in the past. Is this 
due however to modern civilization, or to 
modern philanthropy, which is, in fact, 
a protest against the modern civilization 
of our day? Undoubtedly the model 
dwellings in our large towns are an im- 
provement; but they are far from ideals. 
In them men are massed, and a block of 
buildings becomes a colony. Now, man’s 
nature and culture demand room— 
physically and morally he must have 
area for growth. Thus, the model 
dwelling, with its storied flats and prison 
gloom, while an advance upon the slums 
and courts, is but an imperfect substitute 
for houses worthy the sons of men. But 
while there has been an improvement in 
the dwellings of the working classes, there 
has been shameful deterioration in those 
of the lower half of the middle classes. It is 
the small tradesman and counterman, the 


warehouseman and clerk, who have suffered. 
For these, home comforts are few. 

As workers, then, together with our 
master, we must see to it that we calmly, 
yet persistently, oppose in every form this 
spirit of modern political economy and 
civilization that herds men together like 
sheep, and houses them in reeking tene- 
ments of half-burnt bricks and _ rotting 
timber. Let us see to it, first, that our 
houses are sound, spacious and _ lofty, 
with their windows open by day to the 
fields, and by night to the stars. And if 
this cannot be, then let us take the home- 
spirit with us into the gloom and glare of 
city life, determined that our house shall 
be no desolated and shrineless ruin, but a 
temple where dwell the lares, and where 
ascends the sacred fire of reverence and 
love. The odds will be fearful, and in the 
struggle we shall be called upon to 
sacrifice much. But what we _ succeed 
in preserving to ourselves and to our 
children will more than compensate for 
the loss.) We must overlook no trifle ; 
and remember that the shade and pattern 
of a wall-paper, the texture and draping 
of a curtain, the fixing of a few library 
shelves, and their stocking with books, 
the possession of a picture or two, sugges- 
tive of truth and beauty—that all these, 


though in themselves of but small apparent 


value, are mighty aids in securing comfort, 
contentment, education, and love. But 
above all let us see to it that the domestic 
angel stands with sword of fire to scathe, 
upon their approach, the restlessness, the 
ambition, and the mock-respectabilities of 
the age—that brood of disturbing and 
destroying spirits which, once admitted, 
leave our house unto us desolate. 
J. MARSHALL MATHER. 
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Langdale Dinen Jnodustry. 


In the old classic days every poet and 
philosopher of any standing had his school 
of disciples, and a select band of followers 
who imbibed and propagated his teaching. 
Within the last few years the custom has 
revived in England in a modified form. 
When any prominent thinker and teacher 
gets a sufficient following, his admirers 
form a society, hold meetings, read papers, 
and print them too. Already we have 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Wordsworth, and 
Carlyle societies, and St George only 
knows how many Ruskin societies scat- 
tered up and down the country. Although 
I belong to one or two of them myself, I 
have always felt that if you greatly admire 
a writer, it is better to put his teaching 
into actual practice than to write explana- 
tory papers about it. Now Wordsworth 
has written eloquent poetry, and Mr 
Ruskin no less eloquent prose, lamenting 
the disuse of the old arts of hand-spinning 
and weaving. Wordsworth wanted the 
wheel to come back because it madea 
pretty noise and was a convenient acces- 
sory to rustic love-making. Mr Ruskin 
took the higher ground that it was one 
amongst many of the noble old handicrafts 
that machinery had wrested from the poor, 
and which ought to be given back to them. 
About four years ago, too, there was a 
great wave of public feeling in the direc- 
tion of hand Jabour and village industries, 
and a little ripple of the tide reached us 
in far Westmoreland. So, after think- 
ing over the matter, I determined to 


and weaving in Westmoreland. All about 
me on the Fell sides were many poor 
women, who would be only too glad to 
earn a few shillings a-week by any work 
that they could do by their firesides. 
Refore taking any definite steps, I laid the 
matter before Mr Ruskin, and he instantly 
gave me every possible encouragement. 
Then I set to work. By happy chance, I 
had an old spinning wheel, long since de- 
graded from useful to mere decorative pur- 
poses, and in the village was an old 
woman of 86, who had spun in her youth, 
and was glad enough to teach me. In ten 
days I could produce a fairly good thread, 
and was able to teach others. Then I got 
some more old wheels, had them repaired, 
rented a cottage in the village, dedicated 
it to Mr Ruskin’s favourite saint, St 
Martin, and set my _ spinning § school 
going. All my “practical” friends (people, 
as Carlyle says, who worship the house- 
maid of utility rather than the madonna 
of beauty) shook their heads; but we 
persevered. Difficulties, of course, we 
had in abundance. Old wheels were 
difficult to get, so we had fifteen new 
ones made: We had a long search 
for a loom, finally running one to earth 
in a cellar in Kendal. A weaver had 
to be found, and a_ warping mill 
erected. One by one we conquered our 
difficulties, and at last we had the satisfac- 
tion of taking off the loom thirty yards of 
linen of our own spinning and weaving. 
It was linen, because it was spun and 


make an effort to revive hand-spinning | woven from pure flax ; but in other re- 
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spects it was far more like sacking, or 
the very coarsest and lumpiest can- 
vas. I have kept a bit of it as a 
curiosity, and often look at it with affection- 
ate surprise. However, some elect souls, 
fired with a beautiful enthusiasm, bought 
our thirty yards, and vowed that its lumps 
and knots were proof of its hand-made 
origin. Many kindly friends now rallied 
round me, and one energetic lady (doubt- 
ing a man’s power to manage so many 
women,) flung herself heart and soul into 
the movement and undertook to superin- 
tend the work. Gradually the linen 
became known, and orders came from far 
and near. I had wanted to carry through 
the whole process from the flax in the field 
to the sheet on the bed, but I fouud flax- 
growing to be impossible, and I imported 
it from Ireland. When a woman could 
spin a good thread I gave her flax and 
lent her a wheel, and it took up its old 
accustomed place by the fireside in her 
houseplace. All this happened four or 
five years ago, and since then we have 
greatly developed, and have produced an 
always improving quality of goods. With 
the help of some kind friends we give 
employment now to a large number of 
necessitous ladies who embroider approved 


designs on our linen; and the curtains, 
chair backs, and other articles thus pro- 
duced, have a ready sale at our spinning 
house. 

Now for a few hard and fast com- 
mercial details. We produce seventeen 
different kinds of linen, ranging in 
price from 2s 6d to 5s 6d per yard, 
and in width from 19 to 42 inches. 
We sell a good stout sheeting that will last 
for a generation, (bleached by sun and dew 
into snowy whiteness,) and all kinds of 
bleached and unbleached linens for em- 
broideries and Greek lace work, some of it 


being an exact reproduction of Italian 


linen of the rsth century. A woman with 
ordinary family and house duties can earn 
four to five shillings a week spinning 
by her own fireside after the day’s 
work is done, We pay our good old 


weaver 168 a week and give him a 
cottage rent free. If any readers of 
the ‘fournal want to know’ more 


about our little industry, and will write to 
me at the Crag, Ambleside, I shall be 
very glad to give them full particulars. I 
may add that an illustrated paper on the 
industry appears in the February “Century” 
magazine. 

ALBERT FLEMING. 


The Principal’s Daughter. 


A ROMANCE OF EpuCcATION.—I. 


THE happiest moment in the lives of the 
two Misses Macfarlane had just gone, 
and the most exciting moment was at 
hand. To bring out the full force of this 
observation, I must take advantage of the 


departure of the age of chivalry, and add that 
Lucy was 70 years of age, and Barbara 59. 

Macfarlane College was an accomplished 
fact at last. The opening ceremony had 
been perforrned at noon by the Earl of 
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Banister in presence of the Countess, the 
Principal and professors of the Univer- 
sity, the Lord Provost and magistrates, 
several members of parliament, and an 
overwhelming company of sweet girl- 
undergraduates, with their mothers, grand- 
mothers, sisters, and aunts. After the 
ceremony the Misses Macfarlane had had 
the honour of meeting the Earl and 
Countess at lunch in the Principal’s house; 
and now, dressed with a splendonr in 
doubtful keeping with their years, they 
were in their own drawing-room, drinking 
tea, posing at different mirrors, adjusting 
their caps and ribbons, and discussing in a 
hurry and flurry the events of the day, 
and the prospects of the reception which 
they were about to hold in the college. 
There was a decided contrast between 
the sisters alike in character and _ looks. 
Lucy was a beautiful old lady, small and 
and quiet, wearing an eternal smile. Bar- 
bara was not attractive in her appearance, 
being rather big, rather red in the face, 
and rather masculine of feature, though 
she had a spirit within her that at times 
imparted a certain nobleness to her aspect. 
The sisters had in common the desire to 
spend their fortune mainly in the cause of 
education, but the devising and carrying 
out of schemes was left entirely to 
Barbara. Barbara was. thoughtful and 
energetic; Lucy was only good. ‘They 
were a firm of angels, but Barbara 
was the active partner. Barbara, more- 
over, drew round her a company of un- 
utterable culture, which was known in 
university circles as the Macfarlane faction. 
The Porch, as the house of the Miss 
Macfarlanes was called, was the rendez- 
vous of the peculiar children of light. 
There college lecturers and _ professors’ 


| shade. 


assistants settled the university of the 
future, and distinguished students languidly 
confessed their inability to conceive 
such idiocy as that of Spencer, and 
such shallowness as that of Mill; and sweet 
girls talked of ‘dear Mr Ruskin,’ and 
terrible girls maintained or denied that 
Being and Nothing were the same. Bar- 
bara was president of the Plato Club and 
wrote poetry for Good Words. In short, 
she threw Lucy completely into the shade. 
And Lucy was very glad to be in the 
Lucy cared for nothing on earth 
but Barbara. She told everybody that 
Miss Barbara was a wonderful creature, 
and believed Professor Silver when he 
assured her that Miss Barbara was a com- 
bination of Sappho, Joan of Arc, and Mrs 
Fry; but, privately, she rather regarded 
her as a young thing who, having lost her 
mother, required the guidance and _pro- 
tection of an elder sister. 

“Did you see Susan Walker at the 
ceremony ?” Miss Barbara asked, wheel- 
ing round to get a view of her back 
Bair OMG 

“No, I didn’t see Susan,” replied Miss 
Macfarlane, who was sitting upright and 
motionless on a couch. ‘ Don’t ‘touch 
your hair, Barbara ; don’t touch anything ; 
you are perfect.” 

‘‘Well, I saw her, and who should be 
with her but George Imrie.” 

‘Dear me, George Imrie! I thought 
it was to be all over between them if he 
took the Snell.” 

‘Perhaps he means to give it up. 
Fred Anderson gave it up, you remember, 
after a fortnight’s trial of Oxford, prefer- 
ing Mary White and a Free Church manse 
to a double-first and the desert. At any- 
rate, there were Susan and Imrie, looking 
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as much in love with each other as if 
there was no Snell in existence.” 

“ T never liked that Snell.” 

“Tt’s the ruin of many a dear young 
fellow. They talk about mods and greats 
and smalls and double-firsts; that’s all 
very fine; but in a few years you get a 
poor story of most of them. Double- 
firsts! But if they don’t get them, what 
then? ‘They have to come sneaking back 
to be ministers, or they have to go begging 
about the world with their Greek. Double- 
firsts, indeed !” 

* It’s doubles or quits.” 

“George Imrie will give up the Snell, 
you'll see.” 

‘George Imrie won't give up the Snell, 
Barbara. He never gives anything up.” 

‘‘He must give up one or other—the 
Snell or Susan. ‘That’s his predicament.” 

“Fancy! we have forgotten. all about 
the evening paper,” exclaimed Miss Mac- 
farlane, hurrying to the door, and order- 
ing the servant to fetch Zhe Star, if it 
had arrived. 

“Oh, let me see it,” cried Miss 
Barbara, snatching the paper from her 
sister; ‘I scarcely heard a word of the 
Earl’s speech, and I saw George Imrie 
laughing at the peroration.” 

‘Just like him,” Miss Macfarlane inter- 
posed. 

«J. could “have: wboxed Mhis#?enars 
Here it is :—‘ Were this magnificent build- 
ing erected for no purpose whatever, it 
would still be a gain to your city, from an 
architectural point of view, and would re- 
flect credit on the donors——’ ” 

“ Credit !” the listener murmured. 

‘You don’t understand it,” said Miss 
Barbara, and went on reading —‘“ ‘ but when 
I consider that generation after generation 


of young women will here receive instruc- 
tion in Greek, political economy, and so 
on, I cannot express my admiration for what 
these two excellent ladies have done for 
their sex; and I believe that wherever the 
cause of the higher education of women is 
cherished in any part of the world eli 
Here she paused, with a look of displeasure. 

‘* Go on, Barbara; what is it ?” 

“¢The name of Macfarlane will be 
cherished also. (Prolonged cheers.)’” 

“Oh !” said Miss Macfarlane. 

“‘ Stuff!” said Miss Barbara, flinging the 
newspaper to her sister. ‘I don’t wonder 
at George Imrie laughing.” 

“TY don’t think Lord Banister is very 
clever, Barbara. Did you ever see any- 
body in such a fidget as the Countess was 
in during his speech? She looked as if 
she was afraid he might break down at 
any moment. Oh she was excited.” 

‘She was cool enough to stare a good 
deal at your new bonnet at any rate. But 
there’s the carriage, there’s the carriage, 
Lucy !” 

In an instant Miss Barbara had jumped 
from her seat, and was engaged before 
the mirror, giving the final touches to her 
attire. 

‘¢ T wonder if Kitty will be ready,” she 
went on excitedly. “ What a pity the 
Principal has to go off to see his mother 
to-night of all nights! OhI am certain we 
are short of champagne. Do you think 
Crawford could be trusted to take round a 
dozen more bottles ?” 

‘¢ Suppose there is no crush after all,” 
said Miss Macfarlane, as they took their 
seats in the carriage. 

“Crush! I fear the very reverse. The 
frost is shameful, and I am very doubtful 
of the professors apart from the frost. 
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They take their cue from the Principal, 
you know, and they are all going to see 
their mothers, I believe.” 

“Sir Christopher Cable won't fail us; 
and if the Cables come, it doesn’t matter 
who stays away. And now that I think 
of it, Barbara, I wish the Principal had 
arranged that Lady Cable should take 
Kitty. Kitty is a terrible responsibility, 
my dear.” 

‘Nonsense, Lucy. Principal More 
placed his daughter in our charge, and I 
consider that as great an honour as any 
that has been paid to us this day.” 

As the carriage entered the university 
grounds both ladies at the same moment 
expressed the fear that Kitty would keep 
them waiting, but scarcely had it stopped 
at the Principal’s house, when they per- 
ceived at the door the figure of a tall girl 
in a jacket of white fur. 

In simultaneous whispers they said 
to each other, ‘‘Kitty!” and as Miss 
More stepped into the carriage, ‘“ How 
punctual!” cried Miss Barbara, kissing 
her on the right cheek, and “ How very 
punctual !” cried Miss Macfarlane, kissing 
her on the left. 

“T was ready half-an-hour ago,” Miss 
More quietly said, inspecting the fit of her 
gloves. ‘I fancied you would be here an 
hour and a-half before the appointed time, 
but you have come only an hour before it, 
after all.” She looked up when she finished 
her sentence, and Miss Barbara was 
charmed to see the merry twinkle in her 
eye. 

The grand hall of Macfarlane College 
had been provided by Sir Christopher 
Cable with an electric lamp of his own 
invention, warranted to kindle at the play- 
ing of an instrument like a common 


accordion, which was attached to it by a 
thin wire. When the ladies entered, they 
found themselves as if in daylight, but 
they had no time to express surprise, for, 
in the lifting of an eyebrow, all was dark. 
The next instant, however, they saw in 
the distance a few dim stars of gas, like 
miners’ lamps in the bowels of the earth. 

“Mackilligan! light up the hall. 
Quick, quick!” cried a shrill and eager 
voice. Whereupon Miss More said to 
her companions—“ Sir Christopher Cable.” 

“Something wrong with his electric 
light, I suppose,” said Miss Barbara. 

‘Or his accordion,” said Miss More. 

‘‘One scarcely feels safe; what do you 
think 2” whispered Miss Macfarlane in 
alayiiiin @ 

With a mien like that with which the 
Iron Duke might have awaited death at 
the cannon’s mouth, her sister replied— 

“‘T ain expecting every moment to hear 
a loud report.” 

‘“‘ Mackilligan !” shouted Sir Christopher 
Cable in a passion, pausing in his career 
down the hall towards the ladies, ‘*‘ What 
are you doing, Mackilligan? Light up 
the hall, I say.” 

As a matter of fact, not only poor Mac- 
killigan, who was Sir Christopher’s facto- 
tum, but the janitor of the college, were 
lighting up the hall as fast as they could, 
though not at the corner where the ladies 
were standing. | When Sir: Christopher 
perceived this he was angrier than ever. 
Assuming that Mackilligan was aware of 
the presence of the ladies, he mentally 
cursed him for an idiot, and shrieked— 

“ Mackilligan ! come down here and 
light these gases.” 

Such ignorance of the fitness of things 
as Mackilligan seemed to be guilty of 
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was peculiarly apt to put Sir Christopher 


in a temper. He had less patience 
with stupidity than with anything else 
under the sun. But nobody who 
knew him was intimidated by his rages, 
and least of all Mackilligan, for Sir 
Christophers bark was infinitely worse 
than his bite. When he greeted the three 
ladies he was in the most ecstatic 
humour. 

“‘T was sorry to put you in darkness, 
but I did it deliberately. It occurred to 
me to-day that instead of having my light 
ablaze when the guests arrived I might 
show them the experiment. You caught 
me at the rehearsal, so to speak. Every- 
thing is right. We shall inaugurate the 


proceedings with the experiment, if you 
have no objection, ladies.” 

“Ts there any danger of an explosion, 
Sir Christopher ?” asked Miss Macfarlane. 

“We all expected to be ground to 
molecules,” said Miss More. 

Sir Christopher smiled. 

“J assure you,” he replied with the 
utmost energy, “that an explosion is 
scientifically impossible in connexion with 
my light. You are perfectly safe, unless,” 
he added, laughing, “there happen to be 
any Irish Nationalists loafing about with a 
black bag.” 

The guests now began to arrive, and 
Sir Christopher hurried into an ante-room. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


The Religion of Carlple—2. The Constructive Side of 
bis Teaching. 


——_—_++—_-—— 


In our last article we saw that in Carlyle’s 
view the worships of his day had lost the 
Divine spirit that had at one time given 
them life and sanctity. The fact was not 
apparent to Carlyle alone, for multitudes 
of pious and kindly souls were running 
hither and thither, as they continue to run, 
dimly aware of a vacuum in their lives, 
which neither church-going nor business 
could fill. Carlyle knew that what they 
had lost, and what they were blindly grop- 
ing for, was “faith in an invisible, un- 
nameable Godlike present everywhere in 
all that we see and work and _ suffer.” 
They were angry when anyone told them 
that they had lost this, and thought every 
one muddle-headed but themselves; but 


their assertions went for nothing, against 
the outstanding fact that they were not, 
as a matter of fact, at home in their faith. 
A faith that does not bring peace of mind 
with it and broaden out into ever mote 
various and complicated methods of social 
and moral advancement, is in the face of 
it a snare and a delusion. 

The motive to good works, in which . 
they were noisy enough if not effective, 
they sought outside their professed faith, 
and flattered themselves largely that they 
had found it in a sentimental gospel of 
general pity for human calamity. ‘To this 
new gospel of pity and contempt for 
justice Carlyle would have nothing to say. 


It was of the earth, earthy. According 
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to ify) man* was’ a stomach \and il 
regulated nervous system, not, as was 
once believed, a soul. The private virtues 
of the philanthropists were no adequate 
excuse for their bad logic and their dis- 
regard of the laws of righteousness. 
Misery and folly, calamity and sin, are 
ideas which no man will try to separate 
who has any belief in a system of order 
and justice. Right must be done both to 
and by the person who suffers before any 
slightest diminution of his misery need be 
looked for. Misery will not depart from 
the world till sin has been cast out—‘“ not 
for all the charity and rose water in the 
world will its misery try to go till then.” 
A religion of philanthropy and indiscrim- 
inate pity, means in plain terms that the 
person who befools himself with it, does 
not believe in a moral universe, but in a 
moral chaos, plus the constable and the 
relieving officer. Our Phantasm Captains, 
having quite lost their way round Cape 
Horn, and, being at their wits’ end, know 
of nothing better to do than to serve out 
a double allowance of grog.  ‘ Philan- 
thropy, emancipation, and pity for human 
calamity is very beautiful; but the deep 
oblivion of the law of right and wrong: 
this indiscriminate mashing up of right 
and wrong into a patent treacle of the 
philanthropic movement, is altogether 
ugly and alarming.” 

Leaving those partial gospels under this 
fierce condemnation of moral obtuseness 
and general ineffectuality, we have to ask 
what positive results Carlyle gained for us 
from his study of the laws of earth and 
heaven. Was he, too, ineffectual? Could 
he destroy, but not rebuild ? 

Religion being even more a life than a 
doctrine, a religious teacher is expected to 


provide a Method as well as a Theology. 
Silence about their feelings and _ intel- 
lectual sincerity are the main parts of the 
discipline to which Carlyle would have all 
novices subject themselves. His own 
father’s creed, disencumbered from the 
rubbish heaps of minor beliefs and super- 
stitions touching days and seasons and 
the spiritual efficacy of bad singing, con- 
tinued till his latest days amongst the most 
venerable things he had ever known. 
And that, not more on account of the 
stern sense of duty which it was its main 
business to breed, than on account of the 
fact that in his house religion “ was not 
much talked about or emotionalised.” 
There is much efficacy in that word 
‘“emotionalised.” Scant sympathy had 
Carlyle with the artistic substitutes for 
righteousness and faith which form the 
more successful half of popular religion. 
Eloquent speech, angelic anthems, and 
“ivory bound Prayer Books” suit well 
with a piety which dimly fancies that a 
comfortable income is part of the provision 
which the Giver of all good makes for his 
modern saint, but they do not tend to- 
wards that religion which is life. Keep 
silence about your beliefs, is Carlyle’s 
advice, and there is a better chance of 
your doing something in the strength of 
them: let emotional talk be clearly known 
for a spiritual safety-valve, to be kept 
closed when any work is on hand. You 
cannot work at high pressure and blow 
off steam at one and the same time. 
Then it has to be remembered that all 
existing creeds are partial. To no one has 
it ever been really given ‘‘to see life 
steadily and see it whole.” Even the 
sublimest of the historical creeds is to us 
only an intellectual statement of what 
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satisfied a particular man or a particular 
age. It is, at best, only his or their vision 
of that which is essentially infinite and in- 
comprehensible. A creed is not true to ws 
if it do not express our inmost, invulner- 
able, belief and certainty, with which we are 
ready at a moment’s notice to encounter 
all that human or diabolic rage can bring 
against us. A true man is able meet 
death and an averted heaven with un- 
ruffled composure. A creed that stands 
the test of intellectual sincerity will never 
therefore be a mere form to us. We shall 
not be imposed upon by the authority that 
is behind it or by its conformity with exist- 
ing sentiments; we will alone care for the 
soul of truth that is in it, and, above all, 
we shall resolutely act upon it. It will 
not be opinion to us, but knowledge; not 
a sentiment, but a conviction. ‘ Except 
thy own eye have got to see it,-except thy 
own soul have victoriously struggled to 
clear vision and belief of it, what is the 
thing seen, or the thing believed by 
another, or by never so many others? 
Alas, it is not thine, though thou look at 
it, brag about it, and bully and fight about 
it till thou die.” 

Hypocrisy, accordingly, takes its place 
alongside the babbling of the fool. The 
fool merely repeats the catchwords of his 
meeting-house: the hypocrite protests that 
‘he is convinced of their truth and their 
worth. The latter usually succeeds in 
taking in himself. He dresses for a part, 
smiles, looks grave, drawls, or whines as 
the part demands, and gives forth of 
wisdom and piety all that the meagre soul 
of him has ever seen, —their histrionic 
part, their gestures and _ their tones. 
Against all this Carlyle exclaims: ‘“ Seek 
the truth, love the truth, stand by the 


truth. Truth is Godlike ; the one intoler- 
able curse of this world is falsehood, and 
stupidity which renders falsehood possible.” 

But it does not concern us at present to 
deal with Carlyle’s ethical system. We 
must hurry on, not indeed to trace in 
detail his ‘‘ ground-plan of the universe,” 
but to note a few special points about it, 
and to illustrate the central truth which, 
with all his might, he tried to impress 
upon his generation. That generation was 
bound hand and foot in materialistic con- 
ceptions: Carlyle was above all things 
idealistic. ‘There is not much in a name, 
and when we find Carlyle called by one 
person a Deist, by another a Theist, by a 
third a Pantheist, by a fourth a Polytheist, 
and by Froude a Calvinist without the 
theology, it is not hard to understand that 
his critics are more concerned with their 
own than with his theological position. 
But another set of names indicated at least 
the general drift of his thought. When he 
left Edinburgh for London he was known 
as a mystic, not surely on account of any 
obscurantist qualities which he had mani- 
fested, but probably on account of those 
‘‘tendencies towards the ideal,” which his 
friend Mazzini reckoned so fine an influ- 
ence on current thought and named “ Car- 
lyle’s Spiritualism.” He would not himself, 
probably, have strongly objected to either 
term: although, mindful of his German 
studies and of the training he received in 
the school of Fichte and the Transcendent- 
alists, he might have preferred a name 
which would more clearly have related his 
teaching to theirs; and, being pressed, 
might probably have fixed on the name 
in which they gloried, Transcendentalist; a 
word which Emerson has almost succeeded 
in adding to the currency of English 


speech. The central idea at least of the 
German writers was also his. For he was 
never weary of telling us that things are 
not what they seem. Behind and beyond 
every outward fact there is a spiritual fact 
of which the outward is the manifestation 
and temporary dwelling-place, not other- 
wise than as the body is the temporary 
dwelling-place and manifestation of the 
soul. Every conventional custom, how- 
ever unintelligible and absurd it looks in its 
dilapidated old age is the cast-off garment 
of a thought that once sprang lusty and 
full of life from the soul of a living man: 
the most undivine of superstitions is the 
mortal remains of a dead worship, once 
sacred as consecrated bread. Behind the 
events, policies, men that figure in history, 
there is a spirit struggling through them to 
make the things that still lie hidden, 
known. Behind all that is seen and tem- 
poral there is the unseen and _ eternal 
thought, which is alone intelligible in the 
right sense to man and for ever precious. 
—This whole 
Of suns and worlds and men and beasts and 
flowers, 
With all the silent or tempestuous workings 
By which they have been, are, or cease to be, 


Is but a vision; all that it inherits 
Are motes of a sick eye, bubbles and dreams : 


* * * * * * 
Naught is but that which feels itself to be. 
Shakespeare in more familiar phrase 
Says, 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


And Carlyle would add that dream and 
dreamer alike have their being in ‘“ The 


One, the Unborn and the Undying.” 
SWe sit,’ che ‘says in Sartor, as ina 
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boundless dream-grotto. Sounds 
and many-coloured visions flit round our 
sense; but Him, the Unslumbering, whose 
work both drearn and dreamer are, we see 
not; except in rare, half-waking moments, 
suspect not.” 

The root idea of Carlyle’s philosophy 
may not be strictly original. He may 
have borrowed it from Fichte whom he 
diligently read; he may have got the im- 
pulse to it from Plato whom he did not 
read: he may have got the whole of it 
from that breathing of the Almighty which 
giveth to all of us understanding. It may 
be that Sartor Resartus and what he 
grotesquely calls the Clothes Philosophy 
was. largely a strenuous exposition of the 
text which Goethe places in the mouth of 
the earth-spirit 
‘¢’Tis thus at the roaring loom of Time I ply, 
And weave for God the garment thou seest 

Him by.” | 
But the credit is all his own of making the 
exposition of this philosophy of absorbing 
interest to the general reader. And no 
one, further, can deny that he has done 
something at least towards making pos- 
sible a real understanding of the religions 
of the past; something towards founding a 
school of constructive thought in Britain, 
and something towards freeing us from the 
incubus of Materialism in speculation and 
practical Atheism in life. He has made 
us Idealists against our wills. We may 
not care for his arguments, but who can 
resist a passage like this? ‘Then sawest 
thou that this fair universe, were it in the 
meanest province thereof, is in very deed 
the star-domed city of God; that through 
every star, through every grass-blade and 
most through every living soul, the glory 
of a present God still beams. But Nature, 
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which is the time vesture of God, and 
reveals Him to the wise, hides Him from 
the foolish.” | 

It is a philosophy which will not listen to 
any talk of waste in this universe of 
perfect order. No scientist holds the 
doctrine of the persistence of force in 
things material more firmly than does 
Carlyle in regard to things spiritual. No 
true thought ever perishes; no honest 
work in harmony with nature’s laws can 
ever be lost. The successive forms in 
which the Divine spirit manifests itself are 
in succession discarded by it. In their 
emptiness they become the political and 
religious fetiches round which all that is 
foolish in human nature flits and flutters. 
But they are never entirely useless; even 
the final transaction of snatching them 
from their place and committing them to 
the tender mercies of the flames, provides 
a valuable discipline for the belated souls 
that found to the last a semblance of 
help in them. And to their latest day of 
credibility to anyone, they are not even to 
a thoughtful person without a kind of 
pathetic sacredness. 


‘* Music, when soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory ; 
Odours, when sweet violets sicken, - 
Live within the sense they quicken. 
Rose leaves, when the rose is dead, 
Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed ;”’ 


and so, in every forsaken shrine, wherein 
the presence of deity has ever been in- 
voked by a human soul, the words will be 
heard echoing to the end of tine: “ Put 
off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

It is no part of our present plan to trace 
the applications which Carlyle made of 


his central thesis to the circumstances and 
problems of his day. A religious teacher 
of modern times is at a certain disadvan- 
tage as compared with his brethren of 
ancient times. The latter, if he could not 
create a new heaven and anew earth all 
at once, could at the very least found a 
community of kindred spirits among whom 
his ideas, guarded from premature contact 
with the rough facts of experience and 
ordinary human nature, were likely to 
attain not only an early maturity but also 
to undergo that process of pruning and 
adaptation to outward conditions which 
the solitary student cannot possibly give 
ther. But there are no persons now who 
live for ideas; certainly none who are 
willing to give ordinary life the slip for 
them. A prophet with a new miracle to 
proclaim might neglect the existing fact, 
but a mere mortal like Carlyle has 
laboriously to deal with the infinite details 
of the social and the religious questions, 
and put from his mind any possible modi- 
fication of the ordinary motives of conduct. 
There is no nursery for original ideas 
now, like the ancient schools and 
convents. The first step they take 
across the threshold of the study in which 
they were born lands them amongst the 
feet of a hurrying crowd. We insist in 
harnessing the horses of the sun to our 
street drags, and expect them to draw as 
if to the manner born. But a man’s ideas 
have little that is original in them if they 
accommodate themselves without delay 
to the existing facts. It is their main 
business to change the existing facts, and’ 
by their success in this they will be judged 
after many days. It was therefore quite 


in accordance with the nature of things 


that Carlyle should be laughed at as a 


dreamer when, applying his doctrine that 
the inner life of a thing is the reality of it, 
he called for an education that would 
really draw out and build up the characters 
of children, for a government that would 
really govern, for a reform bill that would 
reform the habits of the citizens. How are 
such things possible under existing con- 
ditions? Of course they were not possible 
save on condition of a radical change in 
school and parliament. If the existing 
machinery is to be held unalterable and 
only the most ordinary repairs allowed 
it must go on turning out the products 
we are accustomed to. We cannot gather 
figs of thistles. 

All the deductions which Carlyle made 
from his central principles were merely 
tentative. In reform, one step can be 
clearly seen; rarely twenty. Carlyle’s 
work is not complete. He did enough for 
stimulus ; system will come in proportion 
as it is wanted. It is a question, of course, 
whether the system will be found con- 
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sistent with what has been known from the 
beginning as Christianity. Each will 
answer in accordance with his own re- 
ligious prepossessions. It seems, however, 
safe to assert that Christianity, as a recog- 
nisable system of thought and practical 
creed, may survive the destruction of its 
metaphysical basis, but with the loss of 


its power over the multitude, save in so far 


as Carlyle’s faith shall be vindicated: ‘My 
friends, across these fogs the silent stars 
and all the celestial luminaries of the 
world shine even now to him that has an 
eye. In this day, as in all days, around 
and in every man, are voices from the 
gods, imperative to all, if obeyed by even 
none, which say audibly—‘ Arise, thou 
son of Adam, son of time, make this thing 
more divine, and that thing—and thyself, 
of all things; and work and sleep not ; for 
the night cometh wherein no man can 
work. He that has an ear may still 
hears 

H. MURROEFS. 


Carlyle as a historian. 


Ir is a weakness of our times to write 
about writing. To create is divine,—it is 
admitted to be of the essence of deity ; to 
criticise or comment on is a much lower 
task. ‘“ Produce,” said Carlyle, “were it 
but the veriest fraction of a product, pro- 
duce!” Develop what is in you; so I 
think that Carlyle, like Ruskin, did not 
wish for slavish followers, but rather desired 
to furnish material for thought, and _ its 
proper outcome, action, Despite this, let 


us venture on a slight sketch of one of the 
ways in which Carlyle has influenced 
thought. 

In studying Carlyle, let us say at once 
that if any of us do not live up to the 
Carlylean creed, that is no reason we should 
not study and dwell upon his utterances. 
To all who would narrow the number of 
those who love an author to those who 
practise a// his precepts, let the great work 
of the Christian Church, largely done, as 
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history shows, by men whose lives diverged 
far from its laws be an answer. Not so 
much for its power over the specially good,— 
a small minority, but over the general 
mass of mankind does one prize its work. 

The radical base of Carlyle is, I believe, 
that there is absolute right, absolute truth, 
in Nature; very difficult to find, but ulti- 
mately discoverable. The first step to this 
discovery is to get rid of falsehood, that ts, 
when once you know what a thing zs, all 
differing views are false. In all things if 
you cannot find out the fact, yet, at any- 
rate, resolutely turn from what you know 
to be illusion ; the common practice rather 
being to hug the illusion till the fact can 
be got at. As the living commentary on 
this text, the. sacredness of fact, witness 
Carlyle’s intense historical passion, his vivid 
realisation of the scenes and personages of 
the past, with his welding to these scenes 
and persons the invisible agencies of the 
universe. Let me instance the flight of 
Louis XVI., where Carlyle dwells on the 
mighty phenomena of Nature pursuing 
their even course whilst a king is flying for 
his life from his enraged people. 

‘¢Tn chorus with each kindred star, 
The sun sounds forth his ancient song, 
And on his path, prescribed from far, 
In thunder going rolls along.” 

Thus sings the poet in the opening 
scene in Faust, beautifully commencing 
his typical drama of human life by reveal- 
ing the working of the great forces we 
call good and evil in a personal form; the 
hyinn of creation and the ancient scorners, 
commentary. ‘Thus is man at once linked 
to the cosmos of which himself and _ his 
actions are an essential part. The “Time- 
Spirit” plies his ‘‘ roaring loom,” whilst we 
men play out our tragedy, farce, or 


comedy, unknowing that we form some of 
the threads of the vesture he is weaving. 
And, in the same way, Carlyle by the 
light of his genius, shows us in a flash, 
now the busy street, the struggling life, 
the small detail of every day toil, joy, 
and grief as really part of the greater 
scene—the stage whose canvas is illimit- 
able, and its leading actors ‘the powers 
of death and of birth.” 

Heine very lightly, but just as truly, 
called the French “es comediens du bon 
diew;’? in a graver way Carlyle exhibits 
men and women as playing fheir parts in 
the theatre of creation, as one wills it, 
every smallest action bearing its share in ~ 
the plot. Does not the reader think we 
understand history better if, besides view- 
ing its personages as struggling for ends 
they’ desire, we also see them as 
factors in the work, which Newton in his 
study, and the coral insect below the sea, 
were engaged in, viz., the development of 
nature—of which development history is, 
in fact, the record. 

Carlyle describes his characters as if 
they were his fellow townsmen, people he 
met every day. He throws himself en- 
tirely into their feelings, lives in their 
pursuits, zs 2 them. No one can do that 
without vast sympathy, and it is this 
which endeares Carlyle to us. The in- 
fluence exercised over us has the effect of 
making us recognise the universal brother- 
hood of man, enter into the passions and 
aspirations which prompted the actors in 
great historical events, and see that their 
feelings were not always so different in 
kind from our own. According to Carlyle, 
to view men as monsters is generally a 
childish theory, and a poor beginning for 
the acquisition of any knowledge of them ; 
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he thereupon shows us what they weve. | as the best novel does of fictitious 


We learn that our hard, narrow principles, 
intensified, were the narrow incorruptibility 
of Robespierre ; our ignoble fear (such as 
of personal injury or loss) his ‘magnified 
fear, leading, as fear generally does, to 
cruelty on the plea of self-preservation. 
Our paltry fears prompt us to clamour for 
the lash for him who hurts our person, or 
possibly sometimes even our purses; his 
fear, much magnified, to the death of 
multitudes by the guillotine. But do not let 
us too much condemn Robespierre, let us 
rather judge fairly of his public spirit and 
integrity ; surely if we see that what was 
mean in him, is mean in us too, we shall 
judge the man better by bidding adieu to 
the monster, We claim for Carlyle that 
he speaks without cant or humbug of men 
and things as he sees them, or as what they 
are, not as what they ought to be to suit 
a theory ; if we disagree with his view we 
are free to study and obtain another con- 
clusion, but the gain is immeasurable in 
knowing what a man of genius thinks and 
feels, not: what he wishes us to think he 
does. 

Take an extreme case from a child’s 
history book, and consider the following 
question :—‘“ In what year was the Refor- 
mation?” ‘This question implies that the 
event happened like a thunderclap, or 
moral conjuring trick—the fact being that, 
like Topsy in “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it 
‘“srowed.” Such rule-of-thumb history has 
been used in much more pretentious works; 
but in our author we are delighted by the 
minute building up of character, the noting 
of every circumstance, showing how (very 
slowly) great movements grew. 

Carlyle, as the reader well knows, 
treated of history as brightly and vividly 


events—as profoundly as any philosopher 
(there are few Transcendalists who ap- 
proach him); his work was like some 
great, clear river—deep, but not muddy. 
Now for the scenery of the life-drama 
we call history. One often hears Carlyle’s 
want of appreciation of art deplored ; and 
one is sorry, though not wholly, on 
Carlyle’s behalf. To me, he is a great 
and glowing painter in words—a creative 
artist ; one sees the scenes he describes. 
We may take the painter to be a creative 
artist who paints for us, poetically, scenes 
we know ; faithful—scrupulously, minutely 
faithful—to the fact. He takes the best 
moment—the glint of the sun o’er some 
ancient city, surrounded by wooded hills, 
and reveals the picture lit by the light ot 
heaven’s smile on the busy haunts of men. 
Such an artist makes us love what before 
we left unnoticed. Nor is the artist less 
creative though his medium be words, 
not paints and brushes; we claim for 
Carlyle perfect, though unconscious, 
artistic treatment of his landscape and 
street scenes. Witness the wonderful 
picture of the North Cape in “ Sartor,” the 
lone, fantastic figure on the last point of 
earth, all around nothing but wide, limit- 
less sea and sky. In the “French Revolu- 
tion,” the “ Letters,” in “ Sartor,” one can 
see the blue hills, the blue infinite of the 
sea, the glorious skies, the quaint towns. 
I think there is material enough for scores, 
perhaps hundreds, of pictures, which should 
be transcripts on canvas of Carlyle’s words. 
Not the true artist, producing what he 
loves, the faithful disciple of Nature, will 
blame or regret the absence of art terms 
in Carlyle; rather, I think, he will see in 
Carlyle’s words the same passion for 
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beauty in nature that guides his own 
hand and lights his own eye. The 
artist that gives us a fitly illustrated 
‘Sartor ” will accomplish a noble work ; 
technical art is wanting in Carlyle; the 
subject matter of every art is abundantly 
present. 

Then, if we grant Carlyle can provide 
the scenery, and plan the characters on the 


stage, and give us what inkling, such 
audience as we can get, of the wondrous 
plot of the great playwright, Nature, what 
is our part? Let us rise from our seats, 
and go our ways, with broader views—not 
less, but more kindly, and be ready to take 
our parts when our turn comes, and “ quit 
ourselves like men.” 


HENRY E. WEST. 


“Mo Time ’—Sonnet. 


Occasioned by reading the following passage in letter from Emerson to Carlyle, page 3, vol. 2, 


‘“ Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson—1834-1872”’:—‘‘ Yet when I go out of doors 


in the summer night and see how high the stars are, I am persuaded there is time enough, 


here or elsewhere, for all that I must do.”’ 


THE world is full of fevered toil and strain— 


No time! No time! is our continued cry. 


We know the day comes soon when we must die; 
So, restless, panting, work with might and main, 
For pleasures, riches, power, or renown. 

Each has his goal to reach, his life to lead. 
’Tis well we aim not for too high a crown, 

_ Lest failure leave us like a broken reed. 
Our great ideals left behind—alone, 

Like fettered angels, doomed to bondage fast ; 

We look at them and sigh, until at last 
The evning darkens; time will soon be gone; 
But far above, the stars gleam out and say-— 


“There’s time enough, work slowly on thy way.” 
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“Unto this Dast.” 


“THERE is no Wealth but Life. Life, 
including all its powers of love, of joy, 
and of admiration. That country is the 
richest which nourishes the greatest num- 
ber of noble and happy human beings ; 
that man is richest who, having perfected 
the functions of his own life to the utmost, 
has also the widest helpful influence, both 
personal, and by means of his possessions, 
over the lives of others.” This is the first 
and central principle of Ruskin’s political 
economy, and, though it may seem a 
statement of simple truth which would at 
once gain general assent among a people, 
the overflow of whose Christian enthusiasm 
was spending itself in missionary effort 
among the heathen, at its first utterance by 
Ruskin, some thirty years ago, it, and the 
economy which, necessarily, was bound up 
with it, were “‘reprobated in a violent 
manner” by most of the readers who 
learned of this new and strange political 
gospel from Ruskin’s articles in the Corn- 
hill Magazine, which were afterwards 
given to the world in his volume ‘ Unto 
this Last.” Political economy had con- 
cerned itself with articles, useful and other, 
and few imagined that the wealth of 
a nation was only to be truly estimated by 
the moral, intellectual, and physical worth of 
the men and women constituting it. 
had long ago protested against the “ red- 
herring importation” theory, but political 
economists, in reckoning the wealth of 
nations, had taken little count of anything 
except articles which were, or were likely 


to be, useful, blind to the great truth that. 


Swift - 


all usefulness and all value can be truly 
measured only by the appropriative—in 
the very highest sense of the word—power 
of the people in whose hands the articles 
are. That the real value to any 
nation of all “goods” in its possession 
depended upon the goodness of the 
people constituting the nation, and that with- 
out such goodness all goods so-called were 
utterly without value, were truths which 
every orthodox disciple of the ‘‘ hardware” 
political economy regarded as rank and 
irrational heresy. But resolutely our 
teacher has stood by the truths given him 
to utter. That the material wealth of a 
country consists in that part of its posses- 
sions which feeds and educates good men 
and good women, and that in such men 
and women, and in its power to produce 
and nourish them, and in nothing else, lies 
the only wealth of any nation, is to-day the 
truth which Ruskin labours to bring home 
to the hearts and heads of his fellow- 
countrymen. That happiness in its homes 
should stand first in every nation’s record 
of wealth, and that without large possession 
of this all other so-called wealth is mere 
dross for consumption in the furnace of the 
devil, is still Ruskin’s cry. ‘‘ Good things,” 
says the hardware political economist, “are 
only good if they can be turned into 
money.”  ‘‘ Money,” replies Ruskin, “ is 
only good if it can be turned into good 
things.” 

That the new, or, we ought rather to say, 
the old and only true political economy is 
gaining disciples in every class of society is 
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one of the most hopeful signs of the times, 
and nothing will enforce more strongly on 
thinking men the radical difference between 
the true and the false political economies 
than the attitude of their teachers to- 
ward modern social problems. 

We read in a Glasgow newspaper of 
recent date that a young woman—one 
among many thousands in our land—com- 
plains to her employer that she is unable 
to continue work at wages amounting to $d 
per hour. ‘“ Well,” replies her employer, 
“we have more applicants at the 
price than we have work for.” The 
sequel can be traced by anyone observant 
of the facts of city life. The young 
woman cannot compete with — the 
“sweater,” and in obedience to the edict 
of the pitiless god of the hardware 
economist, the law of supply and 
demand, she must move off. and find 
elsewhere some means of livelihood. 
In conformity with this supreme law 
of modern political economy she thinks of 
markets where there are demands in the 
supply of which she may gain, at least, the 
means of existence. There is no demand 
for her God-given power to work with hand 
and brain; but in the Devil’s market 
wild wants are demanding, and giving high 
money payment for, services which she 
may render, and she seeks—what in grim 
mockery is called—a living there; and 
finds it, and death. And this woman, 
and thousands of her sisters, whom God 
had given to our country to be nourished 
as good women and holy mothers, are 
hurried off by our modern mercantile 
economy to the markets of darkness where 
the demand for such “articles” is ever 
brisk. This is but one little figure 
sketched hastily from among the un- 


numbered crowd whose sad, haggard 
faces look at us from the great, 
dark corners of the picture of modern 
society. And what has the true 
political econony to say of it? It is 
wrong, Ruskin tells us, utterly and ever- 
lastingly wrong. Think for one moment, 
purchasers of cheap waistcoats and shirts, 
what conditions this cheapness, which your 
political economy presents to you as proof 
of its beneficent power, forces upon 
the men and women whose labour has 
placed the articles before you. Have you 
made a good bargain, think you, when 
you drag your merchant down to a price 
which compels him to drag his seamstresses 
down to starvation wages; and they in 
their turn, to escape starvation, drag their 
better selves down into the service of sin ? 
Has the nation increased her wealth when 
her political economy has made it 
possible to turn a sovereign into ten more 
waistcoats or shirts of a certain quality 
than has ever been done before—the 
cause of the increased waistcoat-producing 
power of the sovereign being the pitiless 
and unrighteous tyranny of the sweater ? 
Modern mercantile economy answers— Yes. 
It takes no count of the wretchedness, 
prostitution, and waste of soul which have 
come with the increased value of its 
sovereign. If the spirits of truth and of 
terror, which walk invisible among the 
masques of the earth, Ruskin tells us, 
would but lift the dimness from our erring 
thoughts, we would see that in our eager- 
ness to buy in the cheapest market and in- 
crease the value of our sovereign we had 
literally entered into partnership with 
Death and dressed ourselves in his spoils. 
But this in the ears of the mercantile 
economist is mere sentimentality. “We 
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must not,” says the Daily Telegraph, 
“turn the State into a sentimentalist or 
spoil the silent action of the mighty and 
benign laws of supply and demand by 
foolish fads and tinkerings of tenderness.” 
Thus, according to the false economy, we 
must trust to the “mighty and benign 
laws of supply and demand,” while day by 
day there are born into our country multi- 
plying thousands of human beings who 
never draw one breath of pure air, whose 
lives are steeped in immorality, filth, and 
crime from the first moment they open 
their eyes in the world. We are to buy 
in the cheapest market and sell in the 
dearest and thus increase our national 
wealth; then we may be ample in our 
charity, and institute reformatories of all 
descriptions where we may hope to manu- 
facture good citizens from rogues. Had 
we not better begin the work earlier and 
make it formation instead of reforma- 
tion? In this way we may do some- 
thing to develop the great manly 
resources which lie buried in_ our 
lapsed and lapsing masses. Other 
economies have found means of finding in 
the refuse of earlier economies vast stores 
of wealth. In our treatment of the masses, 
of which mercantile economy takes no 


account, we must find our chief and only 
available means of increasing our national 
wealth. For there is no Wealth but Life, 


and the true veins of wealth are not in 


Rock but in Flesh, and we had _ better see 
to the manufacture and nourishment of 
healthy bodies and good souls in our citi- 
zens, and measure our national wealth by 
these rather than by the dead stores in our 
warehouses. It is towards the Promised 
Land of this political economy that our 
Master points from the Pisgah heights of 
his great thoughts, and he communicates 
to his disciples the inspiring faith that 
Britain shall yet have done with the hard- 
ware economy and “cast all thoughts of 
possessive wealth back to the _ barbaric 
nations among whom they first arose; and 
that, while the sands of the Indus and 
adamant of Golconda may yet stiffen the 
housings of the charger, and flash from the 
turban of the slave, she, as a Christian 
mother, may at last attain to the virtues 
and the treasures of a heathen one, and be 
able to lead forth her Sons, saying—7Zhese 
are my jewels.” Such may be taken asa 
brief statement of the first principle of 
Ruskin’s political economy. At another 
time we may say something of his plans. 
Jerre 


The Ruskin Society of Glasgow—Mo. 2. 


Prato lived nineteen hundred years 
before Sir Thomas More. Plato’s Repub- 
lic suggested the groundwork of More’s 
Ideal Island. To the same source is due 
the idea underlying the system of Socio- 


logy worked out by John Ruskin three 
centuries later still. Of these two, Plato 
and More, Ruskin says, ‘nothing in the 
dealings of heaven and earth is so 
wonderful to me as the way in which the 
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evil angels are allowed to spot, pervert, 
and bring to nothing, or to worse, the 
powers of the greatest men: so that 
Greece must be ruined, for all that Plato 
can say,—Geneva for all that Calvin can 
say,—England for all that Sir Thomas 
More and Bacon can say.”—/(Fors VIL., 
322.) More's Utopia, according to 
Ruskin’s translation, signifies a place 
of well-being, but there was no niche 
found for it in British sociology. John 
Ruskin aims at bringing his sociology into 
the sphere of practical politics within our 
own land, as applicable to our own 
time, bidding each one do the duty 
that lies nearest him, to the end that true 
life may grow, that honest work may be 
fostered and protected, and that an abid- 
ing happiness may result. 

The societies which bear the name of 
Ruskin, have striven to carry out this 
ideal; and in each society the methods 
have varied from time to time. The study 
of such subjects naturally developed into 
reading papers and giving lectures, but 
more active forms of usefulness have not 
been wanting, as the following example 
will show. 

At a general meeting of the Ruskin 
Society of Glasgow, on the seventeenth of 
June, 1881, Rev. Thomas Armstrong 
moved for ‘‘ an investigation of back lands 
and sunk flats,” with the view of showing 
the unhealthy homes and environments of 
the poor in this city. For this purpose a 
committee was appointed consisting of 
Rev. Thomas Armstrong, Rev. George 
Green, Dr Thomas F. Gilmour, Messrs 
William Cassels, James S. Smith, W. V. 
Jackson, and John Downie. The origina- 
tor of the movement was afterwards called 
to St Fillans, and the principal part of the 


work was done by Dr Gilmour and Mr 
Cassels. The investigations were made on 
the south side of the river, and were con- 
ducted during the summer months. In 
December it was resolved to print the notes 
which had been taken. They were there- 
fore carefully revised, and issued in 1882. 
The pamphlet consisted of eleven letter- 
press pages, illustrated by Mr Cassels with 
six descriptive drawings and three perspec- 
tive elevations. Four conclusions are 
drawn from the state of dwellings found, 
and these are given as suggested improve- 
ments. The letterpress closes with these 
words, ‘‘ A purer moral atmosphere is the 
only cure; and not until our religion and 
our political economy unite on indisputable 
principles of goodness, both in men and 
things, will any lasting remedy be effected. 
At present the function of -political 
economy is to provide a heaven of com- 
fort in this world for its devotees. The 
function of religion is to provide a heaven 
of comfort in another world for its de- 
votees. But there was more of divine 
economy and christian spirit in the 
Chinese prophetess who vowed she would 
never enter any heaven of comfort for her- 
self while she knew of a single soul out- 
side of it.” The pamphlet had the effect 
of drawing the attention of the authorities 
to the subject, which resulted in some of 
the objectionabie features being improved, 
and in others being altogether removed. 

Meanwhile the ordinary work of the 
Society was being carried on. During the 
first session, Mr John Morison took a pro- 
minent part in all that related to the well- 
being of the Society, and on the resigna- 
tion of Mr Smart, he was unanimously 
elected president. His official duties com- 
menced at the opening conversazione, held 
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in the Christian Institute on the seventh of 
November, 1881. At this meeting were 
shown, among other things, some Turner 
drawings, various editions of Ruskin’s 
works, and an etched portrait of Turner by 
himself. 

In the beginning of 1882, Mr Ruskin 
very kindly undertook to supply what was 
wanting to complete the list of his own 
works in the libraries of various Ruskin 
Societies, an act as generous as_ it 
was wholly spontaneous on his part, 
Through the impetus thus given to our 
library, the number of books issued to 
members during that year was largely in- 
creased. 

Early in the winter of 1882, the Town 
Council had under discussion a proposal to 
increase the clear space in St George’s 
Place, by the removal of the city church 
there, which was built in 1807. A resolu- 
of the Ruskin Society was laid before the 
Churches’ Committee in the following 
February, urging them not to disturb this 
old landmark. It was afterwards pro- 
posed to take down the barnlike church, 
and leave intact the fine doric spire, which 


is, perhaps, the best example of doric in 
the city. Both spire and church still 
remain. 

During the second, third, and fourth 
sessions there is no record of anything 
specially worthy of notice, saving an in- 
creasing attendance at the meetings, and 
evidence of a growing interest in the 
Society manifested by the public. 

In April, 1884, at the close of the fourth 
session, Mr John Downie resigned the 
Secretaryship which he had held since the 
formation of the Society in 1879. Much 
of the success which attended the Society 
during these four years was the result of 
the reverence in which Mr Downie held 
John Ruskin, and the labour he bestowed, 
not only in founding the Society, but on 
the special duties in it to which he ad- 
dressed himself. Mr Downie began 
business as a writer in 1876. He was 
elected a member of the School Board of 
Bothwell in 1888, which office he continues 
to hold. The Ruskin Society is fortunate 
in still having his name upon its roll, 
and upon the list of its Committee of 


Management. 
HENRY R. HOWATT, on. Secy. 


The Ruskin Reading Guild. 


II.—ITS WORKING. 


THE aim of the Guild and its method of 
working, as they shaped themselves in idea 
in the mind of the founder, were set forth 
in the first article. The discussion of the 
practical working out of the idea of the 


Guild forms the subject of the present 
article, 

A brief sketch of the history of the Guild 
will best show something of its working :— 
The Guild was formed in 1887. It con- 
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sisted at first of two branches—one in 
Arbroath, and another in Glasgow, and of 
a number of associates (originally called 
corresponding members) in various parts of 
Great Britain. 

The first meeting of the Arbroath 
branch was held at Hillside House, on 
Nov. 11th, 1887. A paper on “The Idea 
of the Ruskin Reading Guild” was read 
by the General Secretary. It dealt with 
the ideas to which the Guild was intended 
to give expression in its work. An 
abstract of the paper may prove useful. 
It is as follows :— 

The word “Guild” is believed to be 
derived from the Saxon “geldan” or 
“oildan,” which means ‘‘to pay,” ‘‘ because 
the members had to pay something 
towards the support of the brotherhood to 
which they belonged.” The word “ guild” 
expresses merely the form which the idea 
took among the Anglo-Saxons; the Guild 
7dea means something more than we under- 
stand now-a-days by a benefit society. It 
means, above all, brotherhood and sister- 
hood ; not of blood relationship, but of the 
relationship which is brought about by a 
number of persons having a common aim 
in life, and by their trying to carry it out in 
a spirit of mutual helpfulness. The Guild 
idea has taken practical shape in various 
ways in the past, the three principal forms 
being religious, social, and craft Guilds. 
It has been reserved for days nearer our 
own to witness the Guild idea taking 
the shape of associations for mutual help in 
such intellectual work as the study of the 
writings of great authors. 

The subject of reading was next dealt 
with. There is a good deal that goes 
under the name of reading that is mere 
skimming of books, Books do not yield 


their best to a hasty reader. If our Guild 
is to be a Reading Guild in the true sense 
of the word, we shall not practise slipshod, 
hasty reading, but shall linger over what 
we read until we understand it. Our pro- 
gress, however, will not, or need not, be 
slow, because, being a Guild, our combined 
efforts ought to help us more quickly to the 
meaning of what we read than isolated 
individual study should do. What one 
misses, or fails to understand, of an author, 
another may catch. One shall aid 
another, and thus all be gainers. 

The last question touched on was— 
How shall we get inspiration and guidance 
in this work of reading? ‘The function of 
Mr Ruskin as, in the true sense, a reader of 
books, and, because a true reader, an inter- 
preter, real and adequate, of literature, was 
pointed out, and this was given as the reason 
for choosing him as the inspirer and guide 
of our studies. We are not to be a Ruskin 
Society, but rather a Society inspired and 
guided by Ruskin in the reading of his 
works and of the works of the authors on 
whom he looks as his masters. We are 
to acknowledge the influence of his spirit, 
and to follow as far as possible his method 
in approaching “ Kings’ Treasuries” —“ the 
treasures hidden in books.” We are not to 
be Ruskinians, any more then we are to 
be Carlyleans, or Shakespeareans, or 
Danteans. Ruskin himself has said— 
“No ¢rue disciple of mine will ever be a 
Ruskinian—he will follow, not me, but 
the instincts of his own soul, and the 
guidance of its Creator.” That is the spirit 
in which we should seek the help of Ruskin. 
We can, of course, only get it from the 
mind of Ruskin himself, and so our first 
duty will be to make ourselves acquainted 
with at least one of his books. 
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‘Sesame and Lilies’ was suggested as 
the book with which it was perhaps 
best to begin. 

After quoting from ‘ Fors” Mr Ruskin’s 
statement of what had been his main work 
from his youth up, the paper concluded as 
follows : —“ It is in this work of trying to 
discern in books what is eternally good and 
vital that we are now to engage under 
Ruskin’s guidance. May we all be 
animated with the true guild spirit of 
mutual helpfulness, with the feeling of 
intellectual brotherhood and_ sisterhood, 
with the purpose of reading, not only with 
the eye but with the mind, of listening, not 
only with the ear but also with the 
understanding, and with the desire to 
cultivate the Ruskin spirit, which we may 
find expressed for us in the sixth article of 
the Creed of St. George’s Guild. That 
article may well become the ideal rule for 
each member of our own Guild—“I will 
strive to raise my own body and soul daily 
into higher powers of duty and happiness, 
not in rivalship or contention with others, 
but for the help, delight, and honour of 
others, and for the joy and peace of my 
own life,” After the reading of the paper, 
the regular work of the Arbroath Branch 


was begun. ‘Sesame and Lilies” having 
been chosen as the text-book, the first six 
sections of “‘ Kings’ Treasuries” were read 
and discussed. Thereafter, the members 
of the Branch were enrolled, and weekly 
meetings were arranged for. 

The proceedings at the opening meeting 
of the Glasgow Branch were similar. 
Fortnightly meetings were arranged for. 

These meetings continued to be held 
during the winter, “‘Sesame and Lilies” 
being studied section by section ; and at the 
Fournal meeting, held once a month, the 
MS. Magazine was read and criticised. 

The Associates in rotation received the 
Journal, to which several contributed 
articles or letters, and thus aided in the 
work of the Guild. 


The Guild Library. 


Full information regarding the Guild 
Library will be given in March number. 
The General Secretary has to acknowledge 
with thanks receipt of pamphlets for it 
from Mr John Morgan, Aberdeen, from 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, Chelsea ; from Mr 
C. Oscar Gridley, London; and from Rev. 
Canon Lester, Liverpool. 


W. M. 


The Carlyle Society of London. 


THE monthly meeting was held on 
Thursday, the 8th January, at 8 p.m.,, at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. The 
chair was, as usual, occupied by the 
President, Dr Eugene Oswald. The 
business consisted of a continuation of the 


annual or general meeting, followed by a 
discussion, based on ‘' The Tobacco 
College,” vividly described by Carlyle in 
Frederick the Great, and read by the 
President. Personal traits and anecdotes 
of Ruskin, Carlyle, and John Stuart Mill 
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were communicated by a guest, and some 
of the members; the principal subject of 
attention was, however, socialism in its 
various forms. As it transpired that 
certain members had _ enjoyed, either 
personally, or through family connections, 
opportunities of obtaining the views of 
great leaders of phases of that movement, 
it was proposed that papers should be 
given on this question by those qualified 
to speak. Latter Day Pamphlets, Sartor, 
&c., furnish ample texts. 

During the meeting copies of the Ruskin 
Reading Guild Fournal were circulated 


in the room; it forms a valuable addition 
to the Society’s small library, which con- 
tains, however, some remarkable books. 
It is pleasant to think of the means of 
communication between mind and mind 
readily obtained by such small libraries, 
to which members in this and like societies, 
present copies of their pet books; it is 
hard to overestimate the value of this 
natural selection by which the quintessence 
of each individual's intellectual choice is 
thus preserved for the common good 

of all. 


Hy. E. WEST, Seey. 


Birth=-Dayp Hoodress to Mr Ruskin. 


It has been suggested by a contributor to 
the “ Ruskin READING GuILD JouRNAL” 
that an Address, in the terms annexed, 
should be presented to Mr Ruskin on 
his approaching Seventieth Birthday :— 


“We, the undersigned, offer our bearte 
felt congratulations to “Mr Ruskin 
on bis Seventieth Birthday, and 
fervently bope that be may be 
spared for many pears, to instruct, 
delight, and guide the ever=increas= 
ing number of bis Disciples.” 


The members and associates of the 
Guild, of the Ruskin and kindred Societies, 
subscribers to the ‘ournal, and all 
interested in Mr Ruskin, may attach their 
signatures to the above Address. All 
wishful to do so will kindly forward 
their names and addresses, with name 
of their Society, and THREE STAMPS to 
cover the cost of getting up the Address, 
if possible, by return, to the Editor, Mr 


W. Marwick, Hillside House, Arbroath. 


The Address, with the signatures, will 
be printed, and forwarded to Mr RuskIN 
in time for his birthday. 


It has been decided to issue, on 
February 8th, a Special Edition of the 
February No. of the ‘ournal, containing 
in addition to the contents of this number a 
Portrait of, and an Article on, Mr RUSKIN ; 
also the Address and the Signatures 
attached to it. The Portrait will be 
cabinet size—supplied by Mr ALLEN— 
and can be had either in Platinotype or 
in Silver Print. The Price of the No. . 
containing the Platinotype Portrait will 
be 2s, and that containing the Silver 
Print will be Is 6d. As the edition is 
strictly limited, immediate application is 
necessary. 

Full information regarding the presenta- 


tion of the Address will be given in 
the March No, of the Yournal, 
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Corresponodenice. 


— + ——— 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


A WOMAN’S APPEAL TO WOMEN. 


To the Editor of the Ruskin Reading 
Guild Fournal. 


Sir,—As the evil of the sweating system 
affects women very largely, it has been 
thought well to make a special appeal to 
them on this subject. 

It will probably surprise many people to 
know that it is the increasingly common 
practice of buying ready-made clothing 
which gives the sweating system such 
great power over the lives of so many men 
and women; and we feel sure that if the 
fact were fully known there would be few 
women who would not rather suffer incon- 
venience themselves than allow other 
women to be overworked and underpaid 
in a way which makes their existence not 
worthy the name of living. 

The sin in this matter lies at the door of 
all classes, but the first steps towards right- 
ing this great wrong must be taken by those 
women who, to some extent, have their 
lives under their own control. 

If such women would deny themselves 
the seemingly wider charity which tries to 
benefit large numbers, and would aim first 
at employing personally all the outside 
help which they need, and paying just 
wages to those so helping them, irre- 
spective of the market rate, it would tend 
more certainly to enforce the knowledge of 
that responsible relationship which exists 
between all women, whether they know it 
or not. After this justice done, charity 


would become possible, which, according to 
St. Paul, is personal love and sympathy 
between one human creature and another, 
irrespective of help given; for “though I 
give all my goods to feed the poor, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” 

It is suggested that the one point of 
ready-made clothing be taken up, women 
of the better-off classes making it a rule, 
in the case of all the outside help which 
they employ, to know personally the 
woman who works for them and to pay 
her wages which shall be sufficient for her 
maintenance in healthy condition during 
the time she is in their service. It is 
surely not too much to ask a generation 
which takes credit for its charity, to prove 
it by enduring the discomfort of © un- 
accustomed effort, and probably unskilful 
work, until the workers shall have regained 
the lost art of needlework, lost to them 
by their long captivity to the factory 
system of working under the sweaters. 

The sweating system derives much of its 
great power from the want of personal 
relations between the worker and the 
person for whom the work is done; and if 
women will determine to have no work 
done except by those whom they can see 
and pay personally, in so far they will be 
assisting in the abolition of that system. 

If all of those who are determined to 
take some action in this matter will forward 
their names it is hoped that some plan 
may be arrived at which will make it 
easier to carry out this suggestion, which 
depends entirely on the determination of 
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each woman to maintain a right and 


. personal relation with all those who serve 
her in any way.—Yours, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE LIVERPOOL 
_ RUSKIN SOCIETY. 
January 14th, 1889. 


* * * 


MR RUSKIN’S BOOKS. 


To the Editor of the Ruskin Reading 
Guild Fournal. 


Sir,—The Glasgow workman who com- 
plains of the expense of Ruskin’s works is 
perhaps unaware that a cheap edition 
of the most important volumes has 
been lately published—zot a dirt-cheap 
edition, but one whose cost is quite within 
the compass of the most modest income. 
If the working-man, as he has been often 
recommended by other advisers and for 


other purposes, will “put by the price of 
a pot of beer a day,” he will have a repre- 


sentative Ruskin library in eleven volumes 
by the end of the year. The only books 
he will not possess by that time (barring 
“ Fors,” which may 


Works on Art, which he can probably 
see at any public library, as even 
they are now republished at 
paratively cheap rates, and ought to 
be within the reach of all librarians. 
Moreover, these less accessible works 
are also less interesting and compre- 
hensible to readers whose circumstances 
have not led them to take much interest 
in art and scholarship. If I might advise, 
I should suggest to anyone wishing to form 
a Ruskin library of his own, that he should 
put by a shilling a-week, and buy, at 
intervals of a little more than a month, 


soon be cheaply 
reprinted), will be the great Illustrated 


com- 


——_. 


“Sesame,” “Time and Tide,” ‘“ Ethics 
of the Dust,” “Crown of Wild Olive,” 
“ Munera Pulveris,” and “ Unto this Last,” 
which are all upon general subjects, and 
political economy—five-shilling volumes, 
except ‘‘ Unto this Last,” which is three 
shillings. Then, for the next half year’s 
investments, the five-shilling volumes on 
Art—“‘ Slade Lectures,” ‘‘ Eagle’s Nest,” 
“Two Paths,” “Joy for ever,” and ‘ Queen 
of@sthe stir.” Sto lwhich, ei semeand 
“Frondes,” and whatever trifles may take 
his fancy in Mr Allen’s catalogue, he will 
be possessed of the sum and substance of 
Mr _ Ruskin’s_ writings—an amount of 
literature which will take him his lifetime 
to read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest.— 
Yours, &c., W. GEC 


* * * 


MOTTO FOR MR RUSKIN’S 
WRITINGS. 


To the Editor of the Ruskin Reading 
Guild Fournal. 


Sir,—-I venture to contribute the follow- | 
ing perfect little gem which may fittingly 


stand as a motto for all Mr Ruskin’s 
works :— 


As all Nature’s thousand changes 
But one changeless God proclaim, 

So in Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning, still the same. 


This is Truth, eternal Reason, 
Which from Beauty takes its dress, 

And serene through time and season 
Stands for aye in loveliness. 


GOETHE, 
(Translated by Carlyle.) 
W. 
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Literature. 


A PopuLAR HANDBOOK TO THE NATION- 
AL GALLERY, including (by special per- 
mission) Notes collected from the 
Works of Mr ‘Ruskin. Compiled by 
Edward T. Cook. Second Edition. 
London: Macmillian & Co., 1889. 


“So far as I know, there has never yet 
been compiled, for the illustratlon of any 
collection of paintings whatever, a series of 
notes at once so copious, carefully chosen, 
and usefully arranged, as this which has 
been prepared, by the industry and good 
sense of Mr E. T. Cook, to be our 
companion through the magnificent rooms 
of our own National Gallery.” These 
opening words of the preface by Mr 
Ruskin accurately describe the character 
of this valuable handbook, of which there 
has just been issued a second edition. 

The work contains introduction by the 
compiler, with history of the National 
Gallery, plan, and guide to the rooms. 
The Handbook to the Painters and 
Pictures takes up the body of the work. 
Mr Ruskin’s writings are largely drawn on. 
The work, in fact, forms a valuable index 
to Mr Ruskin’s art teaching, and is there- 
fore valuable, not only to those who have 
constant access to the National Gallery, 
and can study the pictures, as it were, 
under Mr Ruskin’s guidance, but to all 
who have any interest in the writings of 
the greatest of art critics. | Valuable 
appendices, comprising index list of 
painters and index list of pictures, complete 
the work, which is beautifully got up in 
half morocco, crown 8vo., 14s. The 


handbook is entirely worthy of the 
National Gallery, which is “now the most 
important collection of paintings in Europe 
for the purposes of the general student.” 
Wc: 
* * * 


‘THOMAS CARLYLE,” ‘‘ SHELLEY'S REVOLT 
OF IsLaM, and HERBERT SPENCER’S 
ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS,” ‘ IN- 
DIVIDUALISM IN ART,” “ THE FAITH 
OF SHELLEY.” By Kineton Parkes. 


These interesting essays from the pen 
of Mr Parkes are presented in handy 
pamphlet form, and prove their author to 
be a man of wide culture and’ perception. 
We are sorry that limitation of space con- 
fines us to mere mention of essays concern- 
ing which much of great interest might be 
written. 

) Je Bus: 
* * * 

ScoTTisH ART REview.—The February 
number of this monthly maintains its high 
excellence. Readers of this Magazine 
have been taught to expect nothing but 
really first-rate work, and in it, we confess to 
a strong consciousness of disappointment 
when we first looked at the plate of 
“ Henry Irving as Macbeth” which holds 
the place of honour in this number. We 
are afraid that W. G. Burn-Murdoch has 
scarcely had fair treatment in the hands of 
the reproducer. The last two of the six- 
teen sketches with which Mr Murdoch 
illustrates an interesting article by William 
Archer on ‘Scenic Aspects of the Lyceum 
Macbeth” are perfect gems. A short, 
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preliminary notice of the Glasgow Institute 
Exhibition which opens on 5th February, 
is interestingly written and admirally illu- 
strated. | Besides musical notes of ex- 
ceptional interest, articles on “ Poe’s Tales 
and the Art of Fiction,” by Ernest Rhys, 
on ‘George Meredith’s Reading of Earth,” 
by William Sharp, on “ Henrick Ibsen,” 
by James Mavor, and others, are ably 
written and constitute a most attractive 
literary section. We give this Magazine 

our heartiest recommendation. 
J.B. S. 

* * * 

NOTES ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL Pic- 
TURES OF Sir J. E. MILLAIS AND OF 


Houtman Hunt, with Preface and 
Criticisms by John Ruskin, LL.D., 
D.C.L., London. London: William 


Reeves. 


To every one interested in that part of 
English art history which marks the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement, these pamphlets are 
invaluable. They contain 


Ruskin’s — 
criticisms of pictures by the P.R.B., in 


whose works, he said, “such a school will 
be founded as shall justify the third age of 
the world’s civilisation, and render it as 
great in creation as it has been in 
discovery.” Individual artists have been, 
and still are, influenced for good by the 
Pre-Raphaelite principles, but it must be 
confessed that the effect on the civilisation 
of the world has been as yet imperceptible. 
Present-day art is too much the slave of 
mammon and trickery, and, until a reaction 
set in, the ennobling aims of Pre-Raphael- 
itism will languish. 
TG) 
* * * 

THE Artist. London: Wells, Gardner, 

Darton, & Co. 


The January part of this magazine is an 
excellent one. Art subjects, of course, 
predominate, but lovers of music and the 
drama will find very interesting notes on 
these matters. We would particularly 
draw attention to an article on “The 
Tendencies of Modern Art.” 

jmates 


The Ruskin Cabinet—Whitelands College. 


I.—'Richter. 


I—I5. 


Lupwic RICHTER, a famous modern Ger- 


man artist and engraver. Professor Ruskin 
says of his works in “The Elements of 
Drawing,” p. 342, “the fancies in them are 
so pretty and numberless that I must risk, 
for their sake, the chance of hurting you a 
little in judgment of style. 


his are the best you can get. 


If you want to. 
make presents of story books to children, 


Votes from Professor Ruskin’'s Letters to 
the Principal. 


“T send you to-day the first nine of the 
sixty subjects for your cabinet, with a few 
comments and explanations. Will you 
kindly let Mr Williams (of Foord’s) mount 
them up to the outer line, so as just to 
show the pencilled number—in my usual 
mounts—and gradually I will fill your sixty 
with pretty things."—Srantwood, rath - 
Oct., IS8I. 
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“‘T was looking out some more Richters 
for you. They'll come to-morrow—six to 
be mounted, forming 15 with the nine you 
have—one quarter of the whole intended 
series. Those which I have rejected for 
various reasons, from the two series of the 
Daily Bread, and Sabbath, are un- 
necessary to their full chord, or discordant 
with it.” 

“To-day I send you the Child Book 
(Der Kinder-Engel) for general lying about 
on tables—never anything more heavenly 
has been sent down to earth since 
Angelico. [Fra Giovanni Angelico da 
Fiesole. |—Brantwood, Oct. 30th, 1881. 


1, 


“THE BREAD WHICH COMETH 
DOWN FROM HEAVEN.” 


S. JOHN vi., 33.— For this ts the Bread 
of God which came down from Heaven 
and giveth life to the world.” 

Meaning also the sacrament of Cleansing. 

Eve’s apple on the left, the red cross on 
the right. 

The fountain opened for sin in the 
middle. 

Celestial mountains above; Earthly 
Paradise, that is to say. An ordinary 
scene in the Tyrol, below. I don’t know 
the meaning of the little birds on the fount- 
tain-pipe, nor whether the angels on the 
ground, on the Madonna’s left, are meant 
to be learning lessons. 


2. 
“THE DEW OF THE MORNING.” 
Top. « “ Morning Dew.” 
Bortom. ‘Blessing still comes from above.” 


Typically the wakening of infancy, one 
angel guides it, another brings it flowers, 
but the greatest sings to it. The dew falls 
only on the ploughed open field, fenced in 


from the wild-wood. Morning prayer at 
the Chapel in the distance. Full sunrise 
behind. The birds are flying up and sing- 
ing. I do not know the meaning of 
the one above the little cage. 

The central group is, in its kind, one of 
the most beautiful things ever produced by 
Art. 

3. 
“THE SOWER.” 
Tor. “ Sozzng.” 

‘Some fell by the wayside.” 

I suppose the legend, which Whitelands 
will translate, explains the meaning. 

TRANSLATION. 
Just think, children, there sleeps in the mealy 

(floury) grain, 

Small and tender, a little germ ; the little germ 
neither moves nor stirs, 

No, it sleeps, says not a word, and eats not, and 
drinks not, 

Until the furrow covers it, and the loose soil ; 

But then, in the furrow, and in the moist warmth 

It gradually (or secretly) awakes from its silent 
slumber, 

Stretches its tender limbs, and sucks on the juicy 
little grain, 

Like a child on its mother, nothing is wanting but 
that it should cry. P, HEBEL. 

NOTE. 
From a German lady who kindly trans- 
lated the passage. 
“‘Hebel’s charming poem, of which you 


‘wished me to translate a few lines into 


English, is a parable from Nature, and 
written in a dialect called Allemannic, 
which is spoken in the Black Foxest and 
some parts of Switzerland. The poem be- 
gins by an invitation to the children to 
come and eat the oatmeal porridge which 
is ready for them. ‘Thereupon the mother 
gives them the history of the oats, of which 
the lines above translated form a small 
part. With the whole you could not fail 
to be enchanted.”—(Zo de Continued.) 
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Ennouncements, 


Tue GuiILp.—NEw BRANCHES.—ELGIN 
Brancu (Sec. B.)—This section—speci- 
ally for men—has now been started, with 
the Rev. R. S. Smillie for President, and 
Mr Alex. Anderson, Bank of Scotland, 
as Secretary and Treasurer. The General 
Secretary had the pleasure of being 
present at the opening meeting and also 
at the second meeting at which Rev. 
John Wellwood, President of Sec. A., 
presided. The maximum membership 
has been fixed at 18, and it has been 
decided that applicants for membership 
must be proposed and seconded by two 
members. Present membership 8, and 2 
applications tor enrolment. 

* * * 

EDINBURGH BRANCH.—A_ branch_ has 
been started in Edinburgh, with Mr D. R. 
Adair, L.A., 1B Eildon Street, Inverleith 
_ Row, as Secretary and Treasurer. The 
first ordinary meeting will be held at Mr 
Adair’s house on Friday evening, February 
8th, when the introduction to ‘The 
Crown of Wild Olive” will be taken up. 
Present membership, 7. 

* * * 

ASSOCIATES.—Several new Associates 
have been enrolled, and they are cordially 
welcomed to the Guild Circle. 

* * *% 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The Editor and 
General Secretary thanks his numerous 
correspondents for their communications, 
and begs them to accept this general 
acknowledgement, as it is impossible to 
reply to them individually. Communica- 
tions will henceforth, save in exceptional 
cases, be answered only in the Yournal, 


All applications for Associateship by per- 
sons resident in England and Wales will 
please be made to the General Assistant- 
Secretary, Mr G. C. Moody, 27 Knowle 
Road, Brixton, London, S.W., through 
whom subscriptions for the Fournal may 
also be paid. 


* * 


THE ‘ JouRNAL.”—The March No. will 
contain, among other articles, the first of a 
series of articles on ‘The Missal of Kaiser 
Max :— Dirers Grotesques and _ their 
Interpretation,” by Mr W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A., which will form an entirely new 
contribution to Art Symbolism and Diirer 
Study ; “Some Conditions of Modern Life 
that are Unhealthy ”—a paper read before 
the Ruskin Society of Glasgow, by the 
Rev. Thos. Armstrong ; and ‘ Turner and 
Ruskin,” by Mr W. C. Ward. “The 
Principal’s Daughter” will be continued 


through several numbers. 
% * * 


THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE.— It is 
desirable that it should be understood that 
the members of the Editorial Committee 
are responsible only for their own con- 
tributions, and that the Editor alone is 
responsible for the general management, 
literary and financial, of the Fournadl. 
The Editor, however, does not hold him- 
self responsible for the individual opinions 
of contributors, whom he leaves entirely 
free to state their views literary, artistic, 


ethical, &c. 
* * * 


Ruskin LITERATURE.—An article, with 
portrait, appears in Harper for February, 
entitled “The Work of John Ruskin,” by 
Dr C. Waldstein, 


Supplement 
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Sobn Ruskin. 


AN 


HE law of duality is seen in the 
development of mind. Dame 
Nature often runs her greatest 

sons in pairs, or, if not in pairs, she runs 

them tandem. /#schylus and Sophocles, 

Spenser and Shakespeare, Thackeray and 

Dickens, Tennyson and Browning—all 

these, and many more, start up at once 

as examples of this dual phenomenon. 

The Master Teacher of Nazareth recog- 

nised its supremacy: he sent forth his 

followers two by two. It may be that the 
truth each age embodies ‘boasts two 
sides,” and calls for a twofold interpreta- 
tion and presentation; or, it may be (to 
change the figure), that truth demands 
that one should delve for its nuggets and 
another fashion them into shape and for 
use. 

This law is seen in the contemporaneous 
history and correlative teaching of Carlyle 


OUTLINE OF HIS 


LIFE AND SYSTEM. 


and Ruskin, the great twin-brethren of 
nineteenth century thought. Their styles 
differ, and their methods of application are 
unlike ; but, despite their divided tongue, 
they speak one truth and drive home one 
lesson: Carlyle, a little the earlier in the 
field, and falling back upon history and 
philosophy for the weapons of his warfare ; 
Ruskin, approaching the realm of art and 
social science, and therefrom adducing 
lessons confirmatory of those enforced by 
Carlyle. Together they must stand or 
fall; and neither can be fairly estimated 
apart from his fellow. 

The greater the men—especially when 
their greatness is the greatness of thought 
rather than action—the longer must be the 
vista through which they are viewed, ere 
they are viewed aright. The popular 
mind pronounces its judgment upon deeds 
—and what are deeds but the harvests of 
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ideas. Hence it is that long years must 
pass ere the seed-men can be truthfully 
judged, their justification finally being in 
the deed-men, or in those who reduce to 
practice what with them was abstract 
truth. Nevertheless, the seed-men are not 
without disciples, for wisdom is justified of 
her children. And the duty of such 
disciples is not so much to delight in a 
selfish study and esoteric practice of the 
truths they have been the first to grasp, 
but to recommend such truths, as far as 
lies in their power, to a world dull to hear 
and slow in heart to believe. 

Perhaps no teacher has suffered more 
from misconception and misjudgment than 
John Ruskin. The brilliancy of his earlier 
writings won for him admirers rather than 
followers, and the paradoxes of his later 
style have set the thoughtless on a giggle, 
and the selfish by the ears. These are 
the risks which all great individualities 
must face—risks not the outcome of their 
weakness, but rather resultant from the 
clash of their greatness and originality with 
the littleness and conventionalism of men. 
He who thinks must expect to be counted 
a fool by those who let others think for 
them. John Ruskin has never cared to 
defend himself, believing that time and 
patience would throw into a relief of 
convincing truthfulness the system he has 
spent a half-century in advancing. All 
the same, it may not be out of place to 
set forth, as far as is possible within the 
limits of a magazine article the outline 
of his life and system. 

He was born in the year 1819, and owes 
the groundwork of his training in art to 
the appreciative tastes of his father; while 
the groundwork of his training in English 
was due to the unwearying patience of a 


mother who was familiar with all the 
choicest classics in her own tongue. His 
father never missed an opportunity of 
visiting with his son the picture galleries 
of the old halls near which they chanced 
to pass in their summer chaise-journey 
from London to the North; and _ his 
mother kept him unremittingly to his 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Pope’s transla- 
tion of Homer, and the novels of Walter 
Scott. 

He early manifested the precocity of 
genius. At three years of age he was 
tracing patterns on the wall-paper of his 
nursery ; at five, speaking with a famous 
artist about the background of a painting ; 
at seven, reading with wonderful apprecia- 
tion the works of Sir Walter Scott; at 
twelve, mastering the principles of Turner’s 
style from an illustrated copy of Roger’s 
Italy; and at twenty, engaged in what 
was to become the great controversy of 
his life. 

This great controversy was on Art; and 
it came about as follows. A band of 
young and enthusiastic artists, who have 
long since become famous in the realms of 
literature and painting, ventured upon the 
revival of the style common to a school of 
painters belonging to a by-gone age; and 
called themselves “The Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.” ‘They were met with storms 
of abuse : conventionalism was beside itself 
with rage ; and had not Ruskin stepped in 
on their behalf the probabilities are that 
the world would have known but little of 
such men as Hunt, Millais, Rossetti, and 
Brown. Ruskin’s defence took, first of all, 
the form of letters to the “ Times.” Then 
it shaped itself into a pamphlet; finally 
appearing in a volume, under the title of 
“Modern Painters.” This latter work 
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eventually extended itself into five volumes, 
and taxed the writer’s power for over thirty 
years. The preparation of the work took 
Mr Ruskin to Venice, his Venetian studies 
leading to the publication of his other two 
most popular works—‘“‘ The Stones of 
Venice,” and ‘The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture.” 

And here it may not be out of place to 
briefly mention Ruskin’s relation to Art as 
a critic. Prior to his advent it was generally 
understood that the standard of excellence 
in the work of an artist was to be found in 
the approximation of his work to works of 
the great masters. This necessarily crippled 
all development in the realm of art: the 
standards were fixed and the canons were 
unalterable. Ruskin’s position was far 
deeper and far more searching as to test 
of excellency: he asked-—‘“‘Is the artist 
true to nature,” and not, is the artist true 
to his master. Hence his reiteration of the 
principle :—‘ Paint what you see as you 
see it and not as others paint it. Go to 
nature yourself; receive the revelation it 
unfolds to your own individual eye and 
heart, and let your work be a faithful 
record of it.” It need scarce be said that 
this dictum of Ruskin’s has revolutionized 
modern art and supplied a new standard 
by which the old masters are judged. 

From art to political economy may 
seem a leap rather than a development: 
but it is not so. He who grasps a principle 
possesses a measuring reed that can com- 
pass all questions and lay out dimensions 
in every sphere of truth, When Ruskin 
told the artists to be true to nature he 
touched the bottom of all truth; he laid 
hold of the great root-principle. Not only 
must artists be true to nature in their 
pictures ; but architects in their buildings, 


and teachers in the training of their pupils, 
and legislators in the laws they enact for 
the government of their peoples. There 
is an economy in art, in architecture, in 
education, and in national polity, and in 
each of these realms economy is one and 
the same thing — wnerring obedience to 
natures laws. ‘Though with a somewhat 
different application, Ruskin would heartily 
assent to the lines of the Laureate :— 


** Cursed be the sickly forms that err from 
honest nature’s rule.” 


Neither nations nor men can set aside 
these rules without incurring loss—a loss 
proportioned in its depth and hopelessness 
to the stupidity and selfishness of the dis- 
obedience persisted in. All that Ruskin 
asks for is, that men may have the same 
chance for the development of their powers 
as the tree in “my lord’s” park, or the 
game in his preserves. Provide for him, 
as far as possible, a perfect environment— 
that, in a word, is Ruskin’s dictum on politi- 
cal economy ; and what is this but truthful- 
ness to nature’s law ?_ In our great centres of 
manufacture employers of labour look well to 
it that their machinery is bright and in good 
repair. But of how much more value than 
machinery are the hearts und bodies of 
the millions who slave at the wheels? 
Ruskin has written much on geology, 
botany, ornithology, and other branches 
of science; and it is often said that he has 
written too much, and about too many 
things. But all his writing is the product 
of facts gained, and of thoughts suggested 
by the study of one great subject—Art. 
Does he know something of geology ? it is 
because he studied it hard and long, so as 
to be able to test the truthfulness of 
mountain scenery in the great productions 
of Turner. Does he know something of 
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botany ? it is because he bent his thoughts 
to the habits of trees and flowers, in order 
to test the accuracy in artistic portrayals. 
Does he know something of ornithology ? 
it is because he was compelled to form 
companionship with birds upon the wing 
before he could delight in their representa- 
tion upon the canvas. It is not as though 
Ruskin, like many writers, hopped from 
one subject to another in order to play 
hack to some popular publisher; he has 
rather written out of the fulness of a mind 
stored in the pursuit of one study, and 
thus having gathered knowledge for one 
great end diffuses it for many ends. 

Ruskin is charged with changefulness of 
mind. His critics complain that he 
repeatedly contradicts himself, and so 
confuses his readers. The question is— 
what is meant by changefulness? Too 
often the ignorant confound change with 


growth. Admitted that growth is change, — 


it is a change conformed to law, and not 
the uncertain and fluctuating movement of 
a thoughtless mind. All men who think 
are bound to change—to modify and to 
rectify their premises. But this is pro- 
gression—the progression which is the life 
of truth. Such progression is the secret of 
advance in religion, philosophy, and 
science ; and when it ceases the grave of 
truth is digged, and its requiem chanted. 
What are termed the extravagances of 
Ruskin are also burlesqued by many who 
are too dull to see the drift of his subtle 
wit and the terrible import of his 
paradoxes. All his apparent extrava- 
gances of utterance are redeemed, in the 
sight. of those who care to weigh them, 
not only by the strength of genius, but 
also by the eternal principles underlying 
them. The defence of New Testament 


parabolic teaching was, that the seeing 
ones should fail to see and the perceiving 
ones to perceive their truth; or, in other 
words, that those walking in the light of 
their own eyes should be blinded to their 
import. Ruskin has never written for those 
who care not to think; believing that the 
most successful method of rousing thought 
is to put truth so that those who read must 
take it either for folly or for wisdom. 

The crowning test of Ruskin’s greatness 
is his power to inspire. He who can give 
to his fellows a thought that shall 
transform a mind conformed to the con- 
ventionalities of the world, takes rank at 
once with the kings of thought; he who 
can so alter a man’s vision that henceforth 
he not only sees more, but sees more 
clearly, may rank among the world’s seers. 
There are some books which we forget as 
soon as we have read them—nay, the 
majority of books we forget as we read 
them: but there are others—alas! they 
should be so few—that renew our life, and 
after the study of which we are never 
again the same: volcanic books, the | 
eruptive and disturbing tendencies of which 
alter the whole topography of our minds, 
and yet leave the soil the richer and 
more fruitful for their upheavals and 
deposits. Such are the books which 
Ruskin has given to the world. 

In years, John Ruskin, counted by the 
world’s arithmetic, is an old man; but in 
thought he walks with those whose eye 
is not yet dim. He may, with the sadness 
that is too often the companion of genius, 
view his past labours with pessimistic 
glance; but for him is reserved the per- 
petual youth that will vitalize the coming 
generation to ‘the last syllable of recorded 
time.” J. MARSHALL MATHER, 
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Che Missal of Raiser Mar. 


I.—DURER’S GROTESQUES, 


‘¢ The fallen human soul, at its best, must be as a 
diminishing glass, and that a broken one, to 
the mighty truths of the universe round it ; 
and the wider the scope of its glance, and the 
vaster the truths into which it obtains an 
insight, the more fantastic their distortion is 
likely to be.’”’? THE STONES OF VENICE— 
Pelt... Ol. 

Se sess 

MY) NE day, seven years ago, Mr 

| Ruskin was arranging a parcel 


= of gifts for the St George's 
Museum — showing his treasures round 


to the fireside circle after dinner, and 
commenting as usual upon _ books, 
minerals, pictures, relics. Among them 


was a reprint of the prayer-book of the 


Emperor Maximilian, with Direr’s illustra- | 


tions; a work not unfamiliar, for a copy 
of it stood always in the study bookcase, 
and references to it are occasionally found 
in his published writings. But, that 
evening, as he talked of its masterly 
| draughtsmanship, and (till then), enigmatic 


significance, I began to wonder if it had 
ever, in modern times, been studied with 
sympathy enough to resolve its difficulties, 
and explain its symbolism. Authors had 
agreed that here, for once, Diirer’s fancy 
had run wild, and had quite overpassed 
the bounds of artistic licence—of common 
decency (see, for a:mild example, R.F. 


Heath) “Albrecht™ Durer’ 2p. 57) ‘and 
even Mr Ruskin, while admiring the 
marvellous handicraft of the errorless 


penstrokes (as in Oxford Lectures on Art, 
V.§ 144,) has no apology for the occasional 
horrors of the accessory grotesques except 
that of brain-disease (‘ Fiction, fair and 
foul,” in “On the Old Road,” ii, § 14, 
note.) 

But it seemed to me that such a man 
as Diirer was incapable of mere inane 
levity or insane obscurantism; and that 
such a man as “ //7s Emperor,” whose 
passion for allegory is well-known, would 
demand at least a little method in the 
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mystery with which he loved to enrobe 
himself and his belongings. After some 
days’ study I ventured to say that I saw 
daylight through it; and Mr Ruskin bade 
me write down on the reverse of the pages 
whatever clue I could give to the 
symbolism of the pictures opposite. So the 
book stands in the Museum, defaced by 
my regretted entries; regretted, because 
my scrawl, which somehow I got no grace 
to amend, so awkwardly contrasts with 
that marvellous penmanship; regretted 
more, because the notes themselves fail 
utterly of the completeness and erudition 
which the subject and the student alike 
require. And now, though this Journal 
is not, it seems, going to be “ gravelled 
for lack of matter” of more immediate im- 
portance, I have begged a few pages, to 
restate in a more readable form, though 
still incompletely, the puzzles which a 
Diirer has set, and a Ruskin has studied. 
This is my excuse for introducing a 
subject which must seem at first sight a 
mere patch of fantastic antiquity laid 
upon the new garment of modern 
economics. 

It was in 1515, at the Emperor’s com- 
mand, that these sketches were made in 
the margins of his vellum prayer and 
psalm book. The Missal was one of many 
illustrated works commissioned by him, all 
of allegorical import : — ‘“ Theuerdank,” 
“Der Weiss Konig,” and the Triumphal 
Arch and Procession. The whole set 
stand in the middle of an age of allegories 
when classic learning grafted on medieval 
legend bore rich fruit for the youthful 
Renaissance—busied as it was, not in 
scientific analysis of origins, but in some 
distillation of a compound 
thought and life. 


elixir of 
We Moderns may find 


-early in Mr _ Ruskin’s possession, 


it mostly flat, stale, and unprofitable ; but 


to those who have learned to suit their 


palates to the bygone taste, there is a rare 
treat in the hippocras and malvoisie of the 
vintages which produced, among other 
brands and blends — Spenser’s “ Faerie 
Queen,” and Milton’s ‘ Lycidas.” 

Diirer’s share of the work was executed 
on the completion of his drawings for the 
Triumph, he being now of the mature 
age of 44, neither in early nor in latter 
childishness ; though young-hearted enough 
to care about the Rhinoceros, whose 
portrait by him is in the British Museum, 
and to take keen interest in all the new 
discoveries, inventions, reformations, and 
other excitements that were just then 
at almost delirious climax. Lucas Cranach, 
the protestant, the Luther-painter, did 
other of the drawings in the missal, though 
even with his help it was never entirely 
completed. The original is in Munich ; 
in 1808 it was copied and published by 
Strixner and Bernhart ; again in 1817 by 
Ackermann of London. A third edition, 
with the Lord’s Prayer in different lan- 
guages replacing the proper text, the 
drawings in monochrome outline of red, 
green, or violet, was brought out by Stoger 
in 1820; this is the edition which was 
and 
which he quotes, as the “ Polyglot Lord’s 
Prayer,” in “ Fiction, fair and foul.” The 
copy at Sheffield is from an edition pub- 
lished by Georg Franz in 1850, in which — 
the right text is replaced, to the great 
advantage of the student. I have no in- 
formation of later reprints, but four editions 
in half a century mean some considerable 
popularity for an art work of limited and 
uncertain appeal. There was, however, a re- 
grettable plagiarism of some of the drawings 
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a few years ago in a French “Life of 
St Catherine,”—a modern-antique “Zivre de 
luxe,’ which copied Diirer piecemeal and 
unacknowledged, among mean mimicries 
of missal work of every period in 
anachronistic muddle and scarlet cloth, 
extra gilt. But this is a penalty of 
greatness. 

There is another and worse penalty of 
greatness. Foolish imitation is only the 
complement of misconception, and mis- 
conception is inevitable when any work is so 
charged with meaning as to become dark 
with excess of light. To his contemporaries, 
Diirer’s grotesques were not obscure or 
offensive. The spirit of grotesque had 
become wedded to religion. Missals during 
the later middle ages, were full of drolleries 
and butcheries: Misereres—those quaint 
choir-stall carvings—and other lurking 
ludicrousnesses were the commonplace of 
ecclesiastical decoration. There was 
reason, if not justification, for all this: 
and we may ultimately find not only the 
ethical meaning intended or implied 
by grotesque detail, but also its tra- 
ditional origin and place in the history 
of mythology. And the habit being 
established, even Diirer, the  seriously- 
minded, was bound to give his patron some 
fun for his money, when the commission 
was a religious one. Such was the 
fashion—a fashion which has not quite 
died out, for I believe some preachers, 
even since the days of Father Blake 
of Ballysloughguttery, have accustomed 
their hearers to expect wit in the 
pulpit. 

“ But, but,” you may say, ‘is that any 
excuse? If the thing is bad, why revert to 
it? Why not cast it out with the ‘ whig- 
maleeries and curliewurlies’ of superstitious 


art and the addled eggs of abortive 
scholasticism? If the salt has lost its 
savour—” 

The salt has not lost its savour. Direr’s 
grotesque is the right “Sal Atticum” 
of both Socrates and his opponent 
Aristophanes ; a commodity to be found 
in every honestly conducted phrontisterion 
(thought-shop) from then till now. Note a 
wise man bringing out of the treasure- 
house of his honest and good heart things 
new and old, and you will scent the same 
briny savour clinging to them, the salt of 
the grotesque seasoning them ; pomanders, 
as it were, to smell to, against the infection 
of sin and death; tonics of kindly humour 
for the lassitude of morbid minds ; caustics 
it may be, of satire and sarcasm to burn 
away the plague-spot or staunch the stream 
that drains the vitals of humanity. For 
one purpose or another all the great 
prophets and poets exhibit it—the seers of 
the Bible, the philosophers of Greece, the 
Divine Comedian of Italy, the Human 
Comedian of England; it would be hard 
to name any great world-teacher who has 
it not—the St Elmo’s fire of humour 
coruscating about him. Readers of Carlyle 
and Ruskin need not be reminded of the 
fact; and for the analysis of it may be 
referred to the third chapter of the last 
volume of “‘ The Stones of Venice.” 

Socrates maintained, in Plato’s “Sym- 
posium,” that the genius of comedy was 
identical with that of tragedy. He might 
well have said, for he assuredly felt, that 
the most serious, intense, painful philosophy 
is oftentimes expressed in terms of humour. 
It is not that such philosophy is wholly 
optimistic, and therefore jovial; though 
no doubt, a certain under-consciousness 
that all things work together for good is 
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the foundation of it, and helps many a 
lame dog over the stiles,—scandala, or 
stumbling-blocks of this rough path of life. 
But the grotesque is just the dog’s grin 
of pain, sometimes, as he leaps perforce 
the obstacle he cannot remove, may be 
for want of faith; because he zs a dog, a 
bit of a cynic, though not entirely one; 
at any rate, not angel enough yet, to sail 
on level wings through the empyrean of 
_the absolute. These fellows of -infinite 
jest are always weary of heart and faint of 
foot—yet pursuing. 

Now Diirer was of this type; insatiable 
of knowledge, unchecked in investigation, 
unsatisfied by any creepings-round or 
crawlings-under, which by us others are 
called practical, commonsense solutions of 
the problems of life and mind. There isa 
certain ‘‘apathy” in this, as Mr Ruskin 
has remarked; but an apathy without 
which action.and progress are impossible ; 
the apathy of a wounded hero that 
. conquers agony. And the whole of the 
grotesque of his time, and of the many 
gothic and Dantesquejesters who preceded 
him, by whose repeated example such 
cogent precedent had been given for the 
tragi-comic presentation of deep religious 
myths and mysteries, is always the shock 
of contrast, the incongruity, necessarily 
ludicrous, between the conflicting elements, 
—thesis and antithesis in perpetual clash— 
which the thinker never quite succeeds in 
merging under any satisfying synthesis. 

In this series, Diirer makes his position 
pretty plain by its opening and closing 
pictures. ‘Sing unto the Lord” is the 
theme: first variation,—rural music of 
hautbois and Pandean pipes, while geese 
pluck the hips of a great rosebush, and an 
ape gnaws an apple. For finale, illustrat- 


Highest in the beauty of holiness. 
are His, and He made us”—geese, it 


ing Psalm c., rustic dance and piper, a 
Teniers-like group; one of the dancers 
balancing a cup on his head, the other 
man trying to scare him into letting it fall. 
It would be easy to import significance 
into every detail, if I were to treat these 
parables with the ostentatious attention 
given to such work by too ingenious in- 
terpreters, whether of religious types, or 
mythical. Where the sense is not obvious, 
and where we have no definite parallel or 
analogy at hand, it is better for us to keep 
silence, however gratefully we should listen 
to the reverie of an undoubted poet or to 
the rhapsody of an unquestioned prophet 
upon the theme. Here, however, it is 
pretty plain that Diirer means to show the 
impotence of all earthly art to worship the 
(73 We 


appears ; and yet He gives us the roses 
and their fruit ;—apes, who have eaten of 
the apple, and yet we can make some sort 
of joyful noise ; which, discordant as it is, 
finds acceptance, without doubt. 

To focus attention still more sharply on 
the grotesque inadequacy of earthly praise, 
and contrasting ideal of divine contem- 
plation, “musical as is Apollo’s lute,” 
he inserts another pair of variations on the 
theme in the body of the work—forming 
as it were the scherzo and trio of the com- 
position. Earthly music, illustrating Psalm 
xcvill, of trombones and kettledrums ;—how 
inharmonious at best, is suggested by the 
sketch of a cock’s head running into an 
elephant’s proboscis, and a crow, in the 
marginal arabesque. There is a pretty 
chateau, and a reedy pond in the back- 
ground, for the psalm calls upon the hills 
to be joyful together, and the floods to 
clap their hands ; and nature’s part *n the 
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concert is better performed than man’s. 
On the other hand, heavenly music, or 
perhaps rather ‘“ the crowd of inner voices” 
that arise in rare moments or in rare 
natures, is sweetly sung by a choir of little 
birds and a child-angel to a guitar. A fair 
lady, perhaps St Cecilia, conducts the 
orchestra. The cherub stands upon the 
shell of a snail, which creeps forth and 
waves its horns to the music. This group 
is possibly a traditional reminiscence of 
something symbolical in earlier mythology, 


(we shall find other evidences of similar 
erudition ;) perhaps it goes back to the 
Egyptian baby Harpocrates, standing on 
the crocodile: and connects with the snail 
under the feet of Christ-Orpheus in the 
catacomb of St Calixtus (figured in Miss 
Twining’s “ Christian Symbols,” plate 16.) 
It might signify the timid outcoming of a 
cold and sluggish heart, for a moment with- 
out husk of reserve in presence of deep and 
sweet emotion. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Modern Painters. 


FORTY-FIVE years have passed since, in 
1843, Messrs Smith, Elder, & Co., pub- 
lished an unpretentious and inoderate-sized 
volume by an unknown and anonymous 
writer, hardly thinking, we may suppcse, 
that they were taking part in a distinct 
event in the history of literature. The book 
quickly made its way; further volumes 
and fresh editions followed at varying 
intervals up to 1860, when the fifth 
volume was published and closed, though 
it did not end the work. For some years 
the book got scarcer and more scarce; its 
author would sanction no further edition of 
it, until in 1873 he yielded at length to 
the persistent request of many friends and 
readers, and there was issued a limited 
edition of all five volumes. Since then 
it has again continued to increase in 
rarity and price, and now once more the 
author has permitted the publication of 
another and “complete edition” of his 
best known work. 


For this permission we are grateful, for 
from it has come what we judge to be a 
most satisfactory result. To collect, at 
any price, a set of the early editions had 
become a work of difficulty and of time. 
The fifth edition of the first, the third of 
the second, and the first of the other three 
volumes, all in good state, were needed to 
make up a perfect set; and to these the 
enthusiasm of the collector, if not the 
necessities of the student would desire to 
add various other editions of the first two 
volumes, and (since 1873) almost a little 
library of selections with added notes in 
the shape of ‘‘ Frondes Agrestes,” ‘ Cceli 
Enarrant,’ “In Montibus Sanctis,” and 
the 1883 re-issue of the whole of the second 
volume. In the “complete edition,” just 
published, he will find all these notes 
placed at the end of one or other of the 
volumes, while in the fifth volume he has, 
further, an epilogue peculiar to this edition 
and three extra and hitherto unpublished 
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plates. Beyond this, also, in a_ sixth 
and companion volume* he will possess an 
index which no pains have been spared to 
make complete, a bibliography which gives 
a detailed history of all the different 
editions, and an elaborate collection of 
all the changes in the text of the first two 
volumes from 1843 down to the present 
time. And he will get this “ complete 
edition” of ‘ Modern Painters” for a sum 
—dittle, if at all, in excess of the cost 
of a first edition of the fifth volume 
alone. 

The text has been carefully edited ; 
references have been verified ; misprints 
corrected ; though beyond this we do not 
think that any alterations of importance 
have been made from the text of the 1873 
edition, itself a reprint from the then last 
editions of each of the volumes. It is, 
therefore, in the plates that the main 
difference lies between the old and latest 
editions of the book. We refer our readers 
‘to the epilogue on this subject, and to a 
comparison of the plates themselves. For 
the rest, we will only note that the three 
new plates (“ Chateau de Blois,” ‘ Dawn 
after the Wreck,” and “Lake of Zug,”) 
will be found in the fifth volume, from 
which they were, owing to some delay, 
omitted in 1860; that nine plates (notably 
‘‘Monte Rosa”) have been re-engraved, 
and three others, including the “ Mill 
Stream,” reproduced from proofs of the 


originals by the Goupil process of photo- 


* This volume is sold separately, so as to be 
available by owners of older editions; the re- 
ferences of the index being to every edition of 
every volume of the work. 


gravure. All the other plates, too, have, 
where necessary, been retouched by Mr 
George Allen and his son. ‘The size ot 
the volumes is somewhat enlarged, and 
this, though it renders the books a little 
more cumbersome in the hand, certainly 
adds to the effect of the plates. 

What advantage, then, (it will be asked) 
have the old and costly editions over this 
one. If the present edition is the most 
complete, if all differences of text are noted 
in the companion volume, if it contains 
added plates, and the treatment or repro- 
duction of old plates is worthy of the 
work, is not this last edition the one most 
worth having, and will the old ones hold 
their own against it. To answer “yes” 
to both these questions may seem incon- 
sistent, but still it is the answer we make. 
To the general reader who has no edition 
of the book and can have but one, we do 
not hesitate to recommend the new edition, 
if only on the ground of its completeness 
and its comparatively moderate price. 
But to the increasing number of those 
whose study of Mr Ruskin’s writings has 
made everything connected with them and 
him of value, the old familiar volumes 
will retain an unfailing hold on _ their 
interest and their affection. It may be a 
mere matter of sentiment, but, be it so or 
not, they will ever prize ‘‘ Modern Painters” 
in the form in which its author first saw it 
himself, in which he has always owned and 
worked upon it, in which it has made its 
own name and his, and in which his happy 
parents proudly read it in at the home on 
Denmark Hill now nearly half a century 
ago. 
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On Eating and Drinking. 


a 


THE readers of “ Unto this Last” will be 
familiar with Professor Ruskin’s definition 
of “saints” as helpful persons, and in the 
“Roadside Songs of Tuscany,” he says 
“it is a primal, precious, and indisputable 
truth that the great saints, without excep- 
tion, have been among and above all 
other known men and women, distinctively 
strong, kind, witty, and wise.” 

The three miracles ascribed to Santa 
Tita of Lucca were connected with bread, 
water and clothing: They suggest some 
practical considerations as to “what the 
Christian shall eat, drink, and put on.” 

The master of St George’s Guild has 
always taught the sacredness of food, and 
the absolute duty of feeding the hungry. 
The man who by his labour produces food 
out of the ground, and the woman who 
cooks exquisitely, are doing good work in 
the world. ‘Though man doth not live by 
bread alone, he very distinctly needs bread 
to live by. Ifthe squire supports “a food 
producing population, he increases daily 
the strength of his country and his own.” 
Women are to be ladies, ze. loaf givers, as 
well as cooks. (Giotto’s Charity gives fruit 
and flowers) they are to see that they get 
the food materials of the best possible 
quality and never to be satisfied with an 
adulterated or unwholesome article. 

Produce and distribute is the teaching 
repeated again and again through the 
pages of “Fors Clavigera.” Men must pray 
for their daily bread, they must also work 
for it, and it is their duty to see that the 
poor also have theirs, 


These may seem truisms, they certainly 
are truths which few would care to gainsay. 
Many noble men and women make wise 
and continuous efforts to grapple with the 
misery of our great overgrown towns. 
But are there not also many persons who 
give “in charity,” yet remain easily con- 
tent with the present state of things; they 
say that “the poor shall never cease out of 
the land,” besides they are drunken and ex- 
travagant and improvident. So the 
workers are few where they should be 
many. Prosperous fathers and complacent 
mothers see their sons and daughters grow 
up in luxury, without having any ache of 
heart for the many little children who cry 
for bread, or the sickly parents in the 
damp cellar, or bare attic, who have none 
to give them. 

‘We are not Socialists,” they say, “ if 
the rich were to divide all they have to- 
morrow, there would be inequalities again 
directly.” Most truly there would, while 
men are so unequal in spirit, health, energy 
and skill. But, need the inequality in 
fortune be so immensely great as it is? Is 
it equity in the sight of God for luxury to 
hold her own so proudly, while ignorance, 
want, and hunger are merely put aside as 
troublesome impertinences which sometimes 
disturb our repose. Inequalities ought to 
be restrained within certain limits. Some 
rough places must be made smooth, some 
high places must be made low before “the 
everlasting sacraments of earth, bread and 
wine” can be partaken of by all men— 
before the kingdom of God can come, 
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‘“‘ Luxuries, whether national or personal” 
(see ‘A Joy for Ever”) “ must be paid for by 
labour withdrawn from useful things, and 
no nation has a right to indulge in them 
until all its poor are comfortably housed 
and fed.” 

What are we to do? Ido not think we 

are expected to be exceptionally saintly ; 
we are to make our own lives healthy and 
happy; it is not by mortifying, but by 
_ vivifying ourselves that we are to help 
others, we are not to make ourselves very 
uncomfortable to fast, if fasting makes us 
ill and cross and unfit for daily duty—to 
forego our meals for the sake of others. 
But, may we not thin down our luxuries, 
so as to spread them over a wider surface— 
give our attention to simple food which is 
not costly, yet pleasant and palatable, and 
so feed some who would else be hungry, 
and nourish some who would else be 
weak ? 

“The ideal of human life is a union of 
Spartan simplicity of manners with Athenian 
sensibility and imagination.” 

We have scarcely attained to this. 

If soup quite fit for Theseus, King of 
Athens, can be made from lentils, why not 
enjoy a cheap dinner occasionally and 
supply a poorer board? (About pottage 
of lentils, see “ Fors” xxiv.) | 

All waste is the neutralizing of labour 
and therefore of life. ‘The motto ‘“ Waste 
nothing and grudge nothing,” is an invalu- 
able one to the mistress of a household. 
George Herbert says truly, “none is so 
wasteful as the scraping dame.” 

A neighbour of mine never loses a chance 
of giving an enjoyable meal to a guest, a 
basin of soup to a workwoman who has 
fallen into intemperate habits, the largest 
strawberries to a distressed gentlewoman, 


a comfortable dinner to a weakly man out 
of work. 

I suppose we may as well give up the 
idea of finding perfection in all to whom we 
minister. Sometimes we do not find it 
even in ourselves: Sometimes even we do 
not deserve our dinner. 

The Master’s idea of a cloistral inn ad- 
joining a Museum in rather a_ remote 
country place, has always seemed to me 
very attractive. I should like to be the 
innkeeper with the dignity of an attached 
farm, so as to be equal to the innkeepers in 
Switzerland and Tyrol, who shake hands 
with you when you leave, and present you 
with tastefully arranged nosegays. 

Only I should prefer having some one 
else to manage the farm, and supply me 
with first-rate milk, butter, eggs, poultry, 
and home-cured hams and bacon. Also, I 
should like a good Santa Tita to help me, 
because there might not be a miracle if I 
forgot to make the bread: We would try 
to be noted for our good coffee, and famed 
for our excellent porridge. We would have 
good wine and beer for the pilgrims to the 
museum, unless they were blue-ribbon 
brethren for whom refreshing drinks of 
other kinds would be provided. Great 
attention would be paid to fruit culture, 
and the produce of our bees would adorn 
every breakfast table. If there were a St 
George’s Cottage Orphanage at a little 
distance, the children might be kept out of 


the profits {of the inn; and . any 
overplus of cooked food could always 
be sent to. them. Also, the older 


girls could be taught and trained in 
household work in the holy cloisteral 
tavern. When guests came in, with 
appetite sharpened by some hours study 
of crystals and casts and engravings, the 
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innkeeper would preside at the simple but 
excellent dinner, and under her eye, some 
neat-handed young girls would wait at 
table with finished courtesy and attention. 
If visitors stayed for a few days their 
rooms would be as peaceful as that of 
Christian in the house Beautiful, the beds 
would be spread with hand-made Lang- 
dale linen, and the scent of all sweet old- 
fashioned flowers would come in at their 
open windows. Will this vision ever be 
realized, or remain in the realm of fancy? 
To conclude—Do we not see _ before 
us work enough p—for men the production 
and storing of wholesome food, and the 
bringing of their best powers of mind and 
heart to bear upon its just distribution— 
for women the intelligent study of its 
preparation and wise economy. We all 
know households where the mistress has 
the reins in her own hands and takes the 
trouble to guide those under her; and we 
know others where ‘my cook sees to 
everything.” The cook may be as 


excellent as Santa Tita, or she may not, 
but a mistress should know all about 
cooking. I do not speak of mere cookery- 
book knowledge and the power of follow- 
ing recipes, but the knowledge of the 
properties of food and the reasons of 
certain processes, so that, as a writer in 
Macmillan’s Magazine many years ago 
expressed it, in an article on “‘ A Lost Art,” 
the success or failure of a pudding may 
not be regarded as ‘‘a stroke of destiny,” 
but as the result of certain known causes. 

He who is Himself the bread of life to 
the soul cared always for the bodies of 
men, and after His resurrection as Professor 
Ruskin writes — ‘“ The three principal” 
appearances to His disciples are accom- 
panied by giving or receiving of food. 
He is known at Emmaus in breaking of 
bread ; at Jerusalem He Himself eats fish 
and honey to shew that He is not a spirit; 
and His charge to Peter is ‘ when they 
had dined,’ the food being obtained under 
His direction.” 


Some Conditions of Modern Dife that are Unbealtby. 


ComPaRING the past with the present, I 
believe that in many respects we have 
made true progress, and that health, 
happiness, and comfort are more generally 
enjoyed by the great bulk of the people 
than they used to be.. The great majority 
of people are more alive than they were 
at one time to the comforts and amenities 
of life. The middle and even _ lower 
classes can avail themselves of comforts, 
recreations and even luxuries, which, not 


long ago, were only the privilege of the 
rich. But it would be a mistake to think 
that every so-called advance we have been 
making is real progress. It may be for- 
gotten that our forward movement may be 
accompanied by a backward movement. 
Extremes meet, and it is just possible for 
an extremely refined civilization, and an 
extremely degraded barbarism, to come 
very close to one another. Such a 
possibility is fast becoming a reality at the 
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present time, and it will be better for us to 
beware of the demon disguised as progress 
that is arming himself for our destruction, 


than idly to bask in such gleams of sun- - 


shine as the true angel of progress 
vouchsafes us. 

It is possible for us to be too conceited 
about our progress, and to believe we have 
nothing to learn, and no errors to correct, 
and in fact, that we are the missionaries of 
progress, pure and undiluted, to the whole 
world. It would be well for us to 
remember that on the hem of the garment 
of our civilization we have a heathenism 
of a very terrible kind. There are great 
tracts of our social strata so uninviting, that, 
if I were a savage in the heart of Africa, 
or an unconverted South Sea Islander, I 
would prefer to remain the savage un- 
christianized, uncivilized, if the only 
alternative were that of being incorporated 
with that element of our civilized life to be 
found in the slums. In my savage state I 
would be enjoying the sunshine—the fresh 
air—the freedom and joy of nature. To 
part with these and enter into some den or 
hovel in one of our great cities would be to 
exchange day for night, — and _ the 
buoyancy and elasticity of a natural life 
for the contractedness and misery of a 
purely artificial one. 

There is, no doubt, associated with 
savage life a great deal of cruelty, such, 
é.g., aS that of the slave trade; but we 
must modify our exclamations of pious 
horror at their slavery when we think of 
the systematic oppression and slavery of 
its kind in which the operation of the law 
of supply and demand involves whole 
populations of our countrymen. I do 
not know if there is much to choose 
between the slavery of the sweating 


system which compels men and women to 
work during fourteen or fifteen hours a day 
under the most unwholesome conditions 
for the bare necessities of life; and that 
slavery, properly so called, which compels 
the negro to carry ivory from the interior 
of Africa to the coast, In the latter case 
one would think it would be the interest of 
the master to keep the slave in good 
condition so as to get the greatest amount 
of work out of him—in the former case 
there is no such consideration, but only the 
working of an inexorable law. 

Now, I do not think any one will object 
to my saying that our bodies are holy. 
When I say so, Iam only repeating what 
the apostle Paul implied when he said— 
‘‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God.” The body ought to be reckoned 
sacred, just because the soul is sacred. 
The two are so knit together that their 
interests are to a certain extent common. 
This is implied in the “mens sana in 
corpore sano” as a condition of happiness. 

A healthy development is only carried 
to its full extent when it includes the 
development of the whole man, physical 
as well as mental and moral. Anything 
that impairs the senses of a man, impairs 
his usefulness—lessens the possible amount 
of his happiness. 

If it is an instinct with us to keep these 
our bodies in life—it ought to be a duty 
with us to keep these our bodies sacred. 
Yet how many people now-a-days, in obey- 
ing the first instinct of immediate self 
preservation, are compelled to violate the 
second condition—the duty of preserving 
sacred the temple of the holy spirit, and 
in the very act of ministering to the keep- 
ing in of physical life are subjecting them- 
selves to a process of pretty swift physical 
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self-extermination. One is not repelled at 
the idea of the soldier sacrificing his eyes 
or arms or legs on the field of battle, for, 
if it has been in the defence of his country, 
it is a noble cause in which he has made 
the sacrifice ; but one ought not to accept 
it as a necessary or true sacrifice at all, 
but as a great abuse, that any man should 
lose, by physical degeneracy, any of his 
faculties in obtaining his daily bread. ‘The 
Scripture tells us not to be so anxious 
about our food or our raiment as to make 
vital sacrifices on their account. Is not the 
life more than meat and the body than 
raiment? The birds of the air and the 
flowers of the field get their subsistence 
without sacrificing their beauty or their 
music. Why should man, who stands 
infinitely higher in the scale of existence, 
recognise any necessity for the sacrifice 
of his physical nature for his meat? To 
earn one’s bread by the sweat of one’s 
brow used to be regarded as the primal 
curse. Common sense rejects such an idea, 
and suggests to us as a more real curse, 
the artificial conditions which make it 
necessary to earn one’s bread at the cost 
of one’s powers of sight or hearing, or 
breathing, or of health generally. I say 
this because the demands of our modern 
life have called into existence occupations 
in which men and women are destined 
prematurely to grow aged and decrepit— 
occupations in which they lose hearing and 
eyesight—occupations in which they sow 
the seeds of consumption, and _ various 
pulmonary complaints. 

God has made a world in which human 
beings were given their faculties that they 
might enjoy the use of them until Nature’s 
season of winter and timely decay over- 
took them ; but man has invented a world 


of his own within God’s world into which a 
large portion of humanity are born to be 
prematurely bereft of Nature’s gifts. 

Of course it seems vain to stand up and 
try to stem what is erroneously called the 
march of progress. How, e.g., are we to 
get those large boilers made for the engines 
of our floating palaces if men are to be so 
nice about their hearing as to decline to go 
inside and get the tympanum of the ears 
destroyed with the noise of riveting? How 
are we to get our Sheffield cutlery if men 
are to be so particular about their lungs as 
to refuse to inhale the steel particles that 
float around them? These, and a great 
many similar questions, suggested by other 
unhealthy trades and occupations, force 
themselves upon us and seem to defy 
solution. If you say to the victims of 
your progress and of your political economy : 
“You ought not to sacrifice your hearing, 
or your seeing, or your lungs, for a mere 
livelihood ; your bodies are sacred ”— 
they would of course smile at your im- 
practicability and say—‘ We must live, 
we must get our bread somehow, we can’t 
get it otherwise.” Nevertheless, let it be 
admitted that these are physical injuries 
that men ought not to be called upon to 
suffer, let it be admitted that it is the joint 
action of society that involves these 
sacrifices, and let it be admitted that a 
society which involves such sacrifices is 
cruel, then it behoves the thinking 
members of society to try to alter these 
unhealthy conditions of our modern life 


‘so that such sacrifices may be rendered 


unnecessary. A progress can only be 
genuine in which the luxuries or comforts 
of life are obtained without sacrifices of 
the kind I have referred to. Progress, to 
be real, must be humane—must be on the 
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lines of natural and moral law. It is 
gratifying to observe that in many respects 
the cruelties of a false progress are ever 
being replaced by the humanities of a true 
one. The emancipation of women and 
children from the degrading work of the 
mine, the Employers’ Liability Bill, the 
Factory Acts, and the present interference 
of Government with the law of supply and 
demand as illustrated in the sweating 
system, are efforts in the right direction ; 
but the very necessity for such checks and 
interferences goes to prove that the tendency 
of our commercial life is a tendency to be 
cruel, sometimes deliberately, sometimes 
thoughtlessly. 

It is hardly necessary to urge that 
health, physical, mental, and moral 
in possession of the individual, are 
essential conditions of his happiness, 
and that it is a fair deduction from a 
study of the phenomena of our social life 
to argue that mental and moral welfare 
depend a good deal upon healthy physical 
surroundings. This does not mean that 
a person who is physically healthy will, of 
necessity, be strong mentally and morally, 
nor does it, by any means, imply that a 
person physically weak may not be 
mentally and morally strong. Such pro- 
positions would be quite unwarrantable 
and in conflict with one’s own daily ex- 
perience. But, what is perfectly plain is, 
that the conditions of our modern life are 
tending more and more to add moral and 
physical infirmities over and above those 
that are common to man as man. For 
let us suppose two separate communities— 
the one living and growing under the 
healthy influence of abundance of the pure 
air of heaven supplied to the lungs, and 
of sunlight supplied to the vision, and 


with numerous opportunities of commune 
with nature, whether in toil with spade and 
hoe, or in pleasure ministered to by the 
murmur of pure stream, or gay meadow, 
or green wood, or lofty mountain, or 
changing sky—each season accompanied 
with its own peculiar interest and beauty. 
Let us suppose these to be the surroundings 
of the one community. The other com- 
munity enjoys the very minimum of these 
gifts, or rather these gifts are present in 
the most adulterated form. Nature is 
almost entirely banished. Instead of green 
fields, you have dark narrow streets and 
close lanes, instead of fresh air, poisonous 
vapours are inhaled. Flora is banished, ~ 
or if she is seen she is so begrimed 
that she might have been dragged 
through some chimney. Athena is 
killed from over doses of carbon, and 
Apollo might often be mistaken for the 
yoke of a rotten egg suspended in the sky. 
The community is deprived in short of 
those elements that nourish the natural 
life — its life becomes more and more 
artificial, and nature more and more 
perverted. 

Now if a comparison of two such com- 
munities is made as regards mental and 
moral health—if statistics were made of 
the crimes, suicides, &c., of every hun- 
dred or thousand of population in the 
two communities respectively —- I think, 
from our experiences of what actually 
takes place in any two districts to which 
my comparison might only in a distant 
measure apply, we might predict that the 
unhealthy mental and moral conditions 
would be where such conditions were un- 
healthy physically. Dr Russell, the Medical 
Officer of health for Glasgow, says—“ It is 
certainly true that the physical surroundings 
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even of the individual man will leave their 
mark upon his soul as well as on his 
body; and the one result may be as 
regards his individual responsibility, as 
inevitable as in the other. 

“ Place 126,000 human beings in one- 
room houses and 43,000 in houses of five 
rooms and upwards, and, no matter who 
or what they are, you have at once 
determined for them much, both of their 
moral and physical future. If their course 
is downwards the one class has further to 
fall than the other before both reach the 
same depth. If their course is to be 
upwards, the one class has not so tar to 
rise as the other before both reach the 
‘same height.” 

The study of Dr Barnardo’s work in 
London is the study of the social disease 
which afflicts all our large cities, more or 
less, and the disease is becoming chronic. 
Dr Barnardo stands over a moral sewer, 
and fishes out as many as he can of the 
unfortunate little ones who are born within 
it, and cleans them and sends them out 
into the pure air and into healthier sur- 
roundings. He has purchased a large 
tract of land in Canada, whither he sends 
a number of the bigger lads whom he 
rescues from infamy. 

His work I consider an exceedingly 
practical and useful one; but the pheno- 
mena which it brings to light are subject 
for serious consideration ; for Dr Barnardo 
and others occupied in the same work 
tell us that the work is increasing, that 
is to say, this moral sewer is always 
getting bigger and is affording space for 
more wretched creatures to welter in it 
—in other words, the social disease is 


chronic, and while these charitable efforts 
so far mitigate the effects of the malady 
they by no means touch the source of it. 
However many children there may be 
thus rescued from the misery of their cruel 
conditions, if there be always as numerous 
a regiment of them coming in the rear, 
then it must be acknowledged that the 
fountainhead of the disease has never 
been touched. 

There is no doubt that the people whose 
offspring such philanthropists take under 
their protecting care, are themselves, to a 
certain extent, responsible for the degrada- 
tion in which they and their children are 
found, but their environments have also a 
good deal to do with it. This is 
practically acknowledged when many of 
the refugees from the slums to the 
‘“‘FHome” or “Institution,” after having been 
reformed and set on the right road, are 
sent off to Canada, or other colony, to 
engage in some kind of healthy rural 
occupation. The conditions of life from 
which they have been rescued are not fit 
conditions for them to return to, and the 
probability is that if they were returned 
to them, they would go back to their 
former state of degeneracy. It is curious 
to observe that philanthropy desires 
to send people back to the country and 
to those healthy conditions of life from 
which there is such a rapid migration at 
the present day, and the question natur- 
ally suggests itself—if this spontaneous 
migration town-wards would only stop, 
might not the social disease stop too? 
Then you would be on the road to _pre- 
vention, which is always better than cure. 

THOS. ARMSTRONG. 
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Turner and Ruskin. 


Ir strikes one as somewhat strange that, 
in the past record of Ruskin Societies, 
their master’s teachings on Art should 
have occupied a place of so little promin- 
ence in comparison with that assigned to 
his teachings on other subjects. _ It is the 
more strange since, even now, to many 
thousands of the reading public Ruskin 
is known chiefly as an art-critic, and since, 
further, of the numerous volumes which 
bear his name as author, by far the 
greater part treat directly of art. His 
position as an art-critic is unique. On 
other questions his views may in part be 
referred to those of other thinkers—largely, 
for instance, to those of Carlyle—but as 
a writer on Art he stands alone, and the 
distinctive feature of his teaching lies in 
his insistance on the intimate connection 
between Art and Life, so that we may 
doubt if it be possible fully to comprehend 
his attitude with relation even to social 
and moral questions, without some 
knowledge of his writings on Art. His 
views on subjects, apparently from this the 
most remote, are constantly coloured by 
his love of Art; a love, indeed, which first 
made him an author, for the earliest, most 
elaborate, and still most widely known of 
his performances, ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 
was in fact but the expansion of 
an intended pamphlet in defence of 
Turmer against the purblind critics of 
the day. 

“There is no test of our acquaintance 
with nature so absolute and unfailing as 
the degree of admiration we feel for 


Turner’s painting.” (Modern Painters, vol. 
Len: 405.) 

These are words well worth considering. 
We know persons, whose appreciation of 
Turner, or, indeed, of Art in general, is, 
to say the least, limited, but whose en- 
joyment of nature is undoubtedly keen 
and unaffected. Others there are whose 
love of nature itself is undeveloped, who, 
like Dr Johnson, prefer Fleet Street to _ 
Arcadia. To these Turner, seen and 
rightly felt, will give, as it were, new eyes ; 
will discover beauties in sky and sea, in 
hill and forest, before unnoticed and un- 
enjoyed. To the former he will give 
increased delight ; that which before was 
precious to them will, from him, receive a 
rarer charm, a tenfold exquisiteness. 

But why, it may be asked, is Turner to 
be chosen as the test of our acquaintance 
with nature? Because, of all landscape 
painters, none ever knew and interpreted 
nature as he did. ‘The greatest before 
him — Claude, Gainsborough, Wilson— 
were restricted in aim; they seized upon 
some particular kind of effect which 
especially caught their sympathy, and 
repeated it continually, with exquisite art, 
indeed, but with inevitable monotony. 
With Turner, however, the case was widely 
different; his unrivalled mastery is not 
more astonishing than his endless variety. 
I may perhaps be permitted to quote a few 
sentences from a former essay of mine on 
Turner. “ The imagination, already 
apparent in the performances of his youth, 
grows year by year stronger and bolder. 
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Nature, whom he studied with an intensity 
unparalleled in the history of art, unveils to 
him by degrees her rarest and most fleeting 
charms. The solemn glow of evening, the 
pale effulgence of approaching day, the 
checkered play of sunlight and shadow 
over vast expanses of country, the hurry- 
ing storm, the vapours rising from the lake, 
the rainbow brightening against the 
cloudy sky—all these he depicts again and 
again in endless variety, and with never- 
failing sympathy. He sees and selects the 
elements of beauty in all things, giving the 
charm of sentiment to subjects even the 
most humble and commonplace. The 
narrowness of vision which would discern 
in Art no more than the servile imitation of 
portions of Nature’s garb finds no counten- 
ance in his works. His knowledge of 
Nature is at once too comprehensive and 
too intimate for such restriction; his 
fidelity is to the spirit rather than to the 
letter; and, therefore, his works for the 
most part contain more of suggestion than 
of realism. In one word, he paints his 
impressions ; the impressions produced by 
the phenomena of Nature upon a mind of 
singular sensibility and lively imagination.” 

Nor is it in his paintings alone that 
Turner’s supremacy in landscape is made 
manifest. Great as a colourist, he is 
equally great as a master of light and 
shadow and composition, and therefore it 
is that the engravings after his works, 
marking, as many of them do, the highest 


point of achievement reached by the 
English school of line engravers, reflect his 
great qualities with unusual adequacy. 
Their success is, of course, in large 
measure due to the great artist himself, 
who supervised, with untiring industry, the 
execution of most of the plates after his 
own works, which were published during 
his lifetime ; so that the best of these, and, 
above all, the plates of the Lzdber 
Studiorum, which were etched by himself, 
may questionless be held to represent as 
much of the painter’s mind as could be 
represented through the medium of 
engraving. 

By Ruskin, Turner is placed among 
those very few artists whose works ‘ you 
cannot look too much at, nor grow too 
enthusiastically fond of.” And, indeed, if 
you look much at Turner, especially if you 
study him in the light of his great interpre- 
ter, enthusiasm will follow as a natural 
consequence. A single fine engraving 
after Turner will teach you more of art— 
more, perhaps, in the highest sense, of 
nature, than a whole gallery of modern 
landscapes. And, on the other hand, the 
study of Ruskin will inevitably lead to 
Turner. Their names are inseparably 
united—that of the great artist with that of 
the great author, whose words have made 
plain to us the high purpose and lofty 
powers of the noblest of all landscape 


painters. 


WM. C. WARD. 
Richmond, Surrey. 
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Motes on the Crown of Wild Olive. 


Ir is impossible for Mr Ruskin to write on 
any subject without making a sermon of 
it, eloquent and true, and sad_ with 
warnings as were the utterances of the 
old prophets. 

Some of his finest sermons are in this 
book. On fee and Judas (32-3); on 
Justice (39); on Taste (54-5); on Human 
Nature (107-8)—these, for the sake of 
example, eloquent in their language, 
incisive in their terseness, but above all 
unerring in their unmistakable rightness of 
direction. 

In these four lectures, the author speaks 
to various classes in  turn—workmen, 
employers, soldiers, and politicians; and, 
dealing with the evil tendencies of the age, 
shows how each class and each man may, 
by thoughtful action, overcome those 
tendencies and turn men to righteousness. 
First oneself, ‘arrest one knave,” and then 
others, and that chiefly by example. But 
what I wish most to refer to is the vexed 
question, what should be done with the 
idle poor, beggars, and loafers. 

Of the idle rich I do not intend to 
speak, except to say, that theirs surely is 
the duty of dealing with this problem, and 
thereby doing away with all idlers. 

But it must soon be decided what should 
be done, and the busy must settle what. 
The increasing number of loafers is a 
great danger to the State, and a tax and 
drag upon humanity. Mr Ruskin says 
(151)—‘ Therefore, when your pauper 
comes to you and asks for bread, ask of 
him instantly—What faculty have you? 
What can you do best? Can you drive a 


nail into wood? Go and mend the parish 
fences. Can you lay a brick? Mend the 
walls of the cottages where the wind 
comes in. Can you weld iron 
and chisel stone?  Fortify the wreck- 
strewn coast into a harbour; and change 
these shifting sands into fruitful ground. 
Wherever death was bring life: that is to 
be your work—that your parish refuge; 
that your education. So, and no other- 
wise, can we meet existent distress.” 

The almost invariable answer to these 
questions would be that they could do 
nothing, or rather they would say they 
could do anything, but when tried would 
fail in everything. 

Our workhouses must therefore be made 

real houses of work, as Mr Ruskin has in- 
sisted upon in his other writings; and 
people who wander about our streets help- 
less, must be swept compulsorily into 
them, to be sent out again as soon as they 
are taught to work. People are happiest 
when they can earn their livelihood by 
honest work, and there is no doubt about 
their neighbours being happiest when they 
do so. ; 
That this question is the practical teach- 
ing to be derived from the “ Crown of 
Wild Olive,” is borne out by the addition 
to the book of the notes on the Political 
Economy of Prussia, and anyone who 
reads in Carlyle’s history, how Frederick 
William went about his capital, his cane 
the terror of all idlers, and made even the 
apple-women knit at their stalls, may see 
how Mr Ruskin would deal with the 
idle. errs 
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The Principal’s Daughter. 


A ROMANCE OF EDUCATION.—II. 


SusAN WALKER, escorted by Reginald, 
her younger brother, was among the first 
to enter the hall. She at once pounced 
upon Kitty More, who was standing near 


the Miss Macfarlanes, partly concealed in 


the angle of a screen; and, in a trice, the 
two girls were laughing and chatting in a 
manner which Reginald recognized to be 
pretty, though baffling to the male in- 
telligence. 

‘“ Now we are on the field,” said Susan. 
“Tt will be trying, I know; but I have my 
plan of campaign.” 

“ What is it?” Kitty asked. 

‘‘ With a reasoned synthesis to pulverize 
alike science and poetry !” 

““ By Jove!” Reginald exclaimed, as his 
eyes took in the gorgeous ceiling, and the 
walls adorned with sculpture. 

“ Now Regy, no more of that; remem- 
ber where you are,” said his sister, scanning 
the comers, and conscious. of a most 
exacting atmosphere of intellect and 
culture. She had tried in vain to persuade 
her mother that Reginald, who was learn- 
ing to be an architect, and had never 
been at the University, was not the proper 
person to accompany so famous a student 
as Susan Walker to a festival of letters 
and philosophy. Reginald was a_ hand- 
some and charming youth. Being his 
sisters brother, he heard a great deal 
about culture, but ‘‘ I never took to it” he 
once said to a member of the Macfarlane 
faction, as if it were a game or sport. He 
knew much more then he pretended, and, 


having an eye for reality, and a rattling 
tongue, was often witty at the expense of 
the “higher women,” as he called: the 
votaries of the new movement. 

“By Jove,’ you mean?” Reginald 
retorted. “It’s the most appropriate oath 
I could have uttered. We knocked 
against Minerva in the vestibule, and here 
are goddesses galore.” 

“Those are the Muses” said Kitty, 
smiling, “and yonder is Proserpine ”——— 

“ Pshaw ! give me Grace Darling, Jeanie 
Deans, and the like, if there must be 
effigies of worshipful ladies. But Susan 
droops ; let us talk about Hegel.” 

“Modern statues of Greek deities are 
shams,” said Kitty. The idea of a man 
rising from coffee and newspapers to 
carve Apollo! Of the thirteen faces you 
see there, almost any one might serve for 
any other. Apart from the symbolism, 
which is more or less characteristic, 
Melpomene might as well be Clio or Diana.” 

“ Yes,” said Reginald, ‘‘I can imagine. 
Miss Barbara Macfarlane wiring to the 
artist:— A baker's dozen of goddesses 
wanted tmmedtately—marble—Greek. The 
artist produces them, and leaves it to his 
wife to say which is to be who.” ' 

Kitty now left the screen in obedience 
to a sign from Lady Cable, and all who 
saw her as she crossed the floor’ kept 
locking till she was lost in Lady Cable’s 
group. She wore a dress of pale blue 
silk ; her hair was dark and shadowy ; her 
face was gracious beyond words, and had 
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the cast and flash of a “Mary Stuart’s ; 


and her every glance and motion told of 
intense life. 

The splendour of the hall was the 
general topic of conversation among the 
guests as they came in. There were 
indeed certain apostles, male and female, 
who had no eye for anything, but who, 
feeling responsible for the universe, were 
eager only to vindicate existence in infinite 
debate. The majority, however, were 
dispersed up and down the room, admiring 
statuary, and other decorations ; and here 
and there a solitary individual might be 
seen gazing to the ceiling with a look of 
awe, such as might have befitted Adam 
when he first beheld the starry heavens. 

When the guests were all assembled, a 
voice called from the side of the orchestra— 

“‘ Ladies and gentlemen.” 

There were cries of “ Hush,” ‘“ Order,” 
* Silence,” ‘“ Sir Christopher,” but a num- 
ber of students, seeing Sir Christopher 
Cable on the point of making a speech, 
began cheering, and before they made an 
end Sir Christopher had disappeared. 
‘What did he say?” was everywhere the 
question, but, somehow, a minute after- 
wards any one could have told you that 
the electric lamp was not to be lighted 
till nine o’clock. 

The Miss Macfarlanes, after the fatigue 


of shaking two hundred and fifty hands, | 


sat on chairs at the foot of the room, noting 
events and persons, and watching’ the 
various movement and the shifting colours 
in the crowd. 

‘Could anything be more delightful ? ” 

‘‘'Take care of my lace, Barbara.” 

“A regular gathering of the clans of 
culture !” 

“Tt is very distinguished.” 


‘“¢ And extremely intellectual. Of course 
there are bailies, but you can’t help that.” 

“T think it was very kind of Sir Archi- 
bald and his lady to come.” 

“ And we have a niece of a full cousin 
of the Earl of Banister’s. What a company ! 
Don’t tell me the world is not getting 
better. Such a host of girls just dying for 
the higher education ! 

“ And the gentlemen taking so much 
interest! especially the distinguished 
students.” : 

“Tt is beautiful to see it.” 

‘‘ Blessed, darling culture!” said Miss 
Macfarlane. 

Miss Barbara lay back in her chair, 
folded her hands, and said, as if she were 
reciting poetry— 

“The scene is brilliant beyond my 
dreams.” 

“They are coming this way ; it is quite 
a promenade.” 

The guests began to pass. 

‘‘ Morals are out of the question. Art for 
artis 

‘“No, I don’t agree with that.” 

“T hope she'll stick to her guns,” said | 
Miss Barbara. ‘‘ Here comes Susan with 
Professor Silver.” 

“IT give you a new beatitude, Professor 
Silver.” 

‘Oh, there are quite plenty.” 

‘‘ Blessed are the cultured, for ‘ees 1s. 
the fragrance of the universal Reason.” 
“ Angels and ministers of grace, defend 

us ! { ) 

“‘T believe if all this conversation were 
put in a book,” said Miss Macfarlane, ‘it 
would be very wonderful. Who is that with 
Kitty ?” 

‘“‘'That’s Mr Richards the poet.” 

‘What a beautiful long brown beard !” 


” 
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“Oh that one could realize the dream 
of the higher poetic life !” 

“Oh do say something about turnips, 
Mr Richards.” 

“ Turnips !” echoed the sisters in excla- 
matory whispers. 

The Miss Macfarlanes were now accosted 
by Robert Arnot, assistant to the professor 
of Chemistry. Where they were sitting 
they had to keep almost constantly bowing 
to the passers ; and, to avoid this, accepting 
Mr Arnot as their escort, they soon rose 
and mingled with the throng. 

A general fever of “ intellectual conver- 
sation” had set in. It was necessary to 
manifest culture at any cost. The re- 
marks overheard, from whomsoever pro- 
ceeding, and whether significant or inane, 
were almost infallibly about something in 
literature, philosophy, or art. Polite 
learning of some sort was in demand all 
round, and nobody was considered solvent 
under the poetry of Longfellow. The 
company consisted for the most part of 
ladies, but the matrons were comparatively 
nowhere. Girls were the idols of the hour. 
For them the College was built ; in their 
hands, so ran the cry, was the issue of a 
revolution. The University, five years 
before, had set machinery agoing for the 
higher education of women, with the result 
that study became the fashion. Soon 
scores of maidens, whose days had been 
sacred to “‘scales” and novels, and whose 
nights to Terpsichore, were discussing, 
albeit in a manner all their own, the 
relation of Kant to Hume, and the mean- 
ing of Sorde/lo. And now, with a college 
to themselves, if they were not positive 
lions, they were regular pets. The male 
element at the reception was quite sub- 
sidiary. Although university professors, 


merchant princes, and civic dignitaries, 
as well as a _ youthful collection of 
great men were present, girls were 
for the nonce the chief human _ ob- 
jects of interest. The prevailing senti- 
ment was that, with the opening of 
Macfarlane College, a new era of the 
world had begun, the history of which 
would be the biography of great women. 

Never were heroes at such a discount. 
About the gentlemen, in their association 
with the ladies, there was a certain defer- 
ential and inquiring air, as if they were 
atranging terms for the capitulation of 
man. 

“Let us stand here, Mr Arnot,” said 
Miss Barbara, ‘and listen to these 
girls.” 

She had noticed some young ladies 
retiring in a flutter from an attack by a 
picket of male arguers. 

“I said Browning’s poetry was like 
heaven,” said one, ‘‘dark with excess of 
light. Well, that wasn’t so far wrong, was 
it? Yet they laughed.” 

“Oh, but think of me!” cried another. 
“‘T couldn’t remember ¢cogzto ergo sum.” 

“JT forget that one myself,” said a 
third. 

“T wonder” said a- fourth, plaintively, 
‘“whether I will ever know political 
economy well enough to talk it unin- 
telligibly. I. would give anything to 
be aie PF to- sayy just aike*™ Perey 
Ewing, this kind of thing, you know. 
—'‘the consequence would be that interest 
would abolish itself.’ Oh, how is it the 
gentlemen can say these things right off! 
I have been at Mill for two winters, and my 
great ambition has been to say (in con- 
versation about trade and that)—‘In such 
and-such circumstances prices would fall,’ 
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or—‘ the effect on the labour-market would 
be so-and so;’ but, you see, I never know. 
O Julia! I fear I am not qualified for the 
intellectual life.” . 

“‘ Caroline, my dear, supply and demand 
explains everything.” 

“Well now,” continued Caroline, “ let 
me give you a problem. Suppose demand 
to be enormous, and supply almost 
nothing ; things would be dear, wouldn’t 
they ?” 

*¢ Rather.” 

“Oh, think of that; I’m right. But if 
there was no supply at all, what then ?” 

“You mean, if there was a universal 
famine ?” 

‘A universal famine? I mean just no 
supply, none at all. What would happen ?” 

‘“‘ Land would rise.” 

“There now. Oh, I would give 
anything to be able to say the like of that! 
But why should land rise, Julia ?” 

“There would be such a demand for 
graves.” 

‘“‘ Here come Kitty and her poet,” said 
Miss Macfarlane. ‘‘ What is he doing 
with his arm ?” 

“«¢ And sweep him through the village,’” 


Mr Richards was saying with scorn, quoting - 


from an unpublished poem of Words- 
worth’s. 

«¢¢ And sweep him through the village,’ ” 
he repeated, eyeing Mr Arnot shaking 
hands with Miss More. ‘Wordsworth is 
wood, Byron brass, but Shelley is pure 
gold.” 

‘What is your opinion, Mr Arnot!” 
asked Miss More. 

‘“‘T have no interest in the subject.” 

‘Dear me, Mr Arnot!” Miss Barbara 
exclaimed, “ I thought you were a man of 
the very highest culture.” 


“* Not at all.” 

“You are.” 

** Allow me to forget it.” 

Mr Richards and Miss More passed on, 


| and the Miss Macfarlanes were dragged to 


the supper-room on the arms of Sir 
Christopher Cable. 

Robert Arnot, with folded arms, leaned 
against a pillar, surveying the crowd. He 
fell into a kind of dream. Once raising his 
eyes, he perceived the Principal’s daughter 
at the far end of the room, standing like 
himself in an attitude of meditation. 
Arnot was one of the Principal’s favourites, 
and had frequently met Miss More; but, 
having been a stranger at University 
House for a whole year, he had only seen 
her in the bud, never, till that evening, in 
the full blossom of young ladyhood. Their 
glances met; he quivered, blushed, and 
went to her. She spoke first. 

““So we need not ask your opinion of 
the poets ?” 

‘Do you wish it ?” 

‘“No. Why do we laugh ?” 

The University Select Band, which was 
so advanced that it held even “the music 
of the future” to be a thing of the past, 
struck up an overture, called in the pro- 
gramme “ An Alpine Thunderstorm in B 
flat.” 

‘That is the higher music, I suppose >” 
said Arnot. 

“* Of course. 
with us.” 

“The Principal hasn’t come ? 

“He went away in the afternoon to 
Stralsie, ostensibly to see grandmamma, » 
but ‘5 

Here she dropt her fan, and her sentence. 

‘‘'There’s need of fresh air, Miss More.” 

“ Tsn’t it hot ?” | 


It’s the higher everything | 
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‘The atmosphere is close.” 

“Oh, I see what you mean.” 

“We want a blast trom regions of the 
real.” 

“1 know what you feel.” 

By this time they were on the march. 
They saw Susan Walker in the centre of a 
group of philosophical students, and as 
they passed she was saying—“ I think the 
schematism of the categories simply 
delicious.” 

“ T shall tell that to papa: he'll roar,” 
said Kitty. 

‘The Principal is no great supporter of 
-the higher education ?” 

‘‘ He won't say much against it; but he 
sneers. He says in his deep voice, you 
know—‘ Culture—ha.’ ” 

“T can hear him—‘ Culture—ha.’” 

‘¢ That’s it, that’s it.” 

‘Tt means a deal.” 

‘‘T am supposed to read Greek, but I 
don’t think a girl should allow Sophocles 
to interfere with tennis. Well, papa was 
advising me one day to begin Axtigone. 
‘I shall choose my own //ay,’ said I, going 
off with my racket. He was perfectly 
delighted ; and it wasn’t altogether the 
pun.” 

“ Ah, but it’s a pity you ladies have 
no work! ‘There’s so much you might 
do!” 

“Show me what I might do!” cried 
Kitty eagerly. oie taken-ifts~ “ob 
panting for action, till I get quite afraid 
of myself, lest I should launch out on 
some unknown sea ; like the ‘Tyrian 
trader, you remember, who 

Snatch’d his rudder, and shook out more sail, 

And day and night held on indignantly.”’ 

“ There’s the deliverance of the poor to 
be wrought.” 


“ Oh, you mean Dorcas societies ? I’m 
in two already.” 

“‘No; we seek justice for the workers.” 

“‘ What’s justice, and who’s ‘ we’?” 

‘“‘T think you promised to dance with me, 
Miss More?” said Mr Richards, coming 
with difficulty through the press of gather- 
ing partners. 

“ One waltz” said Kitty. 

“T shall say good-night,” said Arnot, 
putting out his hand, and speaking aside 
to her. ‘I have a meeting to go to.” 

‘“‘Won’t you wait for the electric light ?” 
_ “T shall wait,” he answered, interpreting 
her eyes. 

Of all the couples in the dance, the 
Principal’s daughter and Mr Richards 
were the most regarded, but the poet’s 
admiration of his partner put such a fire in 
his eyes that, wherever they came in their 
whirling, there were smiles at his expense. 

“Are you a Communist, or what?” 
Kitty began, when Arnot rejoined her. 

“Well, I intend to give my dress-suit to 
a waiter. When I contrast what I know of 
the lot of the proletariat with the life of 
such as these,” said he, pointing to the 
throng, “the crying of famished children 
with this cant of culture, I feel I have no 
business to be here.” 

‘You give your clothes to the waiter, 
Mr Arnot, but the existence of rich and 
poor is in the nature of things.” 

“Not of rich and poor as we know 
them. ‘The social fact of poverty is due 
to injustice. The workers are robbed. 
How can one rest, knowing this? There I 
see ladies with splendid attire, and rich 
ornaments ; fine escorting gentlemen ; 
everywhere happy faces, animated eyes. 
But I am thinking of lanes and alleys full 
of miserable human beings; mothers with 
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the settled look of sadness that marks 
their caste ; children sleeping on a handful 
of straw; fathers silent by the - fireless 
chimney, brawling in taverns, or grimly, at 
cold street-corners, discussing the strike.” 

Kitty remained silent, and her eyes had 
fallen. | 

“‘T know nothing, and have never lived,” 
she said at last. 

At this moment a man came up to her, 
bowed, and offered her his arm. 

‘“‘ It is to be the electric light now,” she 
said to him. Whereupon he bowed again, 
and went away. 

‘“‘T must go,” said Arnot. ‘This is my 
night with the working-men. Miss More, 
you should help in the social cause.” 

‘“‘T believe it is a conspiracy, but I may 
possibly take it up.” 

The guests were now standing in a body 
in the middle of the hall. Sir Christopher 
had ascended the platform, and was busy 
making the arrangements for the new 
illumination. 

‘“‘ Where is this meeting of yours?” Kitty 
asked in a low voice. 

“¢ Away in the Inferno of the Burngate.” 

_ © Do you admit ladies ?” 

‘“‘ J should like to see a lady so interested 
as to desire admission.” 

‘Here she is.” 

He stared at her; the breath he drew 
was audible; and his face took on the 
ecstasy it always shone with in his finest 
moments. 

“You would come? ‘The Principal 
could be induced; when might he take 
you?” he asked, perusing her eyes for 
the first time boldly. 

‘‘Principal More at a meeting of con- 
spirators in Burngate! ‘There’s romance, 
and quite extempore! I have not found 


such great imagination, no, not in Shakes- 
peare.” 

The light began to lessen; a pleasant 
sound of simulated panic ran through the 
assembly. The light unexpectedly went 
out ; there arose a hubbub of dismal roars 
and inextinguishable laughter. 

‘Culture and anarchy,” said Kitty. 

“My fellows will be waiting for me,” 
said Arnot. “I would be off, but I do 
not like parting in the dark, Miss More.” 

“TI don’t fancy the electric. light, it 
imitates sunshine so abominably. I have 
a good mind to go samme but you must 
find the door.” 

The mishap with the gas ended in 
enhancing the credit of Sir Christopher 
Cable, for, in no long tine, light, as of a 
land where it is always afternoon, or 
somewhat later, shone from the electric 
lamp. 

Shortly afterwards, Miss Macfarlane, 
leaving the arm of Professor Silver, 
went in search of her sister, and when she 
found her, said— 

“Ts it not time Kitty had something 
to eat, Barbara ?” 

“‘ Has she had nothing ?” 

“No, I think not. Reginald Walker 
has not seen her about the supper-room.” 

“Then she hasn’t been there, depend 
upon it.” 

“ Where’s Miss More, do you know?” 
said Reginald, coming up. ‘They are 
getting ready for the next dance, and she’s 
to be my partner, if she wasn’t joking ; 
but I can’t find her anywhere.” 

The sisters looked solemnly in each 
others faces without saying a word. 

‘Oh it’s absurd,” said Miss Barbara at 
last, darting glances in every direction, 
‘she must be somewhere.” 
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‘‘ She must be somewhere” said Reginald, 
“‘as the one shark said to the other when 
the captain’s wife fell overboard.” 

Miss Macfarlane saying in a strange 
voice, “I'll see,” slipt away to the door. 
Miss Barbara began to roam all over the 
place, but scarcely had she satisfied herself 
that there was no one in the gymnasium, 
which, like every other part of the college, 
was lighted up, when she was summoned 
by several messengers at once to hurry to 
the cloak-room. Lucy, tended by Lady 
Cable, was lying on the floor. 

‘She is out of the faint,’ whispered 
Lady Cable. 

Opening her eyes and fixing them on 
her sister, the poor old lady moaned— 

‘“¢ Her jacket and robe are gone !” 

When the dance was over, affairs in 


the hall became dull with a dulness that 
seemed to Sir Christopher Cable absurd. 
Walking up and down, he kept advising 
the guests 

“ Although a lady faints, what does it 
matter? Go on with your enjoyment.” 

And to Professor Silver he remarked— 

“There’s always a lady to faint; it 
might as well be in the programme.” 

But not many minutes after, Sir Chris- 
topher’s tune was changed; Miss Macfarlane 
was as good as in a second faint; Miss 
Barbara was an heap; and throughout the 
company there were rumours of the end 
of the festival. News had arrived, in reply 
to a despatch of Lady Cable’s, that Kitty 
was not to be found at University House. 

(To be Continued.) 


Che Glasgow Ruskin Society.—Mo. 3. 


“THERE is no wealth but life.” So says 
the greatest ethical teacher of the day. 
Material substance is accessory to, but not 
the thing itself. True life consists in the 
possession of a noble character, as evinced 
in heart and mind. In the best of men 
these qualities are neither concealed nor 
paraded. The nobleness of life, according 
to Mr Ruskin, depends on its consistency, 
clearness of purpose, quiet and ceaseless 
energy. 

It would be difficult more fitly to describe 
Mr John Morison, the second president of 
the Glasgow Ruskin Society. Perhaps the 
most easily recognised feature of his life is 
his thoroughness and entire honesty of 


purpose. Having accepted office in 1880, 
he set himself at once to fulfil its duties, 
and with such success that seven times he 
was unanimously and enthusiastically re- 
elected. Himself a lover of fairplay, he 
gave the utmost scope to the opinion of 
others, and proffered his own with a like 
frankness, while his genial manner made 
his presence doubly welcome. Mr 
Morison’s treatment of the various subjects 
under discussion was animated and en- 
thusiastic. The most valuable feature of 
his presidency lay in his power to gather 
together the best of what had been said, in 
the few graphic sentences with which he 
closed each meeting. To the possession 
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of this gift may be traced the selection of | whose poetry Mr Morison is passionately 


subjects for his own lectures, such as “ Mr 
Ruskin’s Antobiography as told in Fors 
Clavigera,” “Modern Painters, Vol. IL, 
New Edition,” ‘ Preeterita,” ‘‘ Professor 
Ruskin’s Recent Writings.” Mr Morison 
seems never to have been very robust, but 
he evidently believes that it is better to 
wear out than to rust out. Sharp attacks 
of illness reduced his strength so much 
that, acting on medical advice,-in April 
1888, he reluctantly resigned office. The 
Society had grown to identify the office 
with himself, and was so much averse to 
parting with him, that he was unanimously 
elected Honorary President —a_ choice 
honourable to the Ruskin Society, and one 
which was gratefully and_ gracefully 
acknowledged. 

Mr Morison came to Glasgow in 1847, 
working first as an engineer and next as 
a bookseller’s assistant. About twenty 
years afterwards he became a partner in 
Messrs Collins’ publishing house, from 
which he retired at the close of 1879. 
When president of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, he brought about 
the union of the different societies which 
now have their centre in the Christian 
Institute. Negotiations for this union had 
been carried on for eleven years, only 
to be abandoned at the end of that time. 
The re-opening of the matter, and the 
accomplishment of the end desired, were 
due to the prudence and tact of Mr 
Morison. 

He was the personal friend of his 
pastor, Rev. Walter C. Smith, who evinced 
his regard for Mr Morison by dedicating 
to him his book, Kildrostan. The two 
went together some sixteen months ago 
to visit the district of Wordsworth, to 


attached. He was a very active member 
of the third School Board, and continued 
this conneetion so long as his strength 
would permit, retiring in April last. At 
present he acts as chairman of the Juven- 
ile Delinquency Board, his health having 
somewhat improved, and his desire to be 
useful remaining unabated. 

During the latter half of Mr Morison’s 
presidency, considerable interest was mani- 
fested in a conversazione, held in the 
large hall of the Christian Institute in 
November, 1885, at the opening of the 
seventh session. It was attended by an 
audience of over three hundred, or more 
than double that of the previous year. 
Mr John Morison spoke of the progress 
which the Society had made in numbers 
and influence, and pointed out that mem- 
bership did not imply assent to all Mr 
Ruskin’s opinions, but the acknowledge- 
ment of some sympathy with him. Dr A. B. 
M‘Grigor, who spoke with an enviable ease 
and fluency, talked of the benefit to be 
derived from the study of Ruskin, viewed 
merely as a means of pure and healthful 
enjoyment. Christ, in calling upon His 
disciples to ‘rest awhile,” had recognised 
the necessity of rest. And in our busy 
world how much was bound up in that 
word! Cares of all kinds—of business, of 
home, cares for our children and for our- 
selves, mean cares, great cares—beset us 
all, and by all was rest required. But 
rest did not necessarily mean inaction, 
rather change of thought. It might be 
travel, it might be private study; if the 
latter, then the farther removed from our 
daily work the better. Literature was 
open to all. The study of the poets could 
introduce us into a new world, and into 
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what a world could not the study of 
Ruskin introduce us! We could wander 
under his guidance through Venice and 
Verona while sitting in our chair, could 
hear the sweet Italian lyrics still sung on 
the crests of the Apennines, could gaze on 
the Matterhorn or the Muter Thal, could 
dream under the tower of Calais, could 
read the lessons “ our fathers have told us ” 
in the Bible of Amiens. And as we gazed 
and read we won, as it were, a new sense 
and new associations. Everything ac- 
quired for us meanings unknown before. 
We became, through this teacher, the 
conquerors of new spheres, and the worlds 
he conquered for us were ‘‘ not won from 
one nation at the expense of suffering to 


another ; they were stained by no patriot’s | 


blood, no widow’s, no orphan’s tear: they 
were kingdoms conquered from the barren 
realms of darkness, to increase the happi- 
ness and dignity and power of all men: 
new forms of truth, new maxims of 
wisdom, new images and scenes of beauty 
won from the ‘void and formless infinite,’ 
a possession for ever to all the generations 
of the earth.” Dr M/‘Grigor was_ suc- 
ceeded by Mr J. Wyllie Guild, who 
referred principally to Ruskin’s early 
promise, and quoted that letter to Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, in which Mr Ruskin, 
senr., writes that his son gave evidence 
of very considerable talent, mentioning 
as quite wonderful the rapidity with which 
he composed in verse and prose, and 
the facility with which he sketched during 
his four months’ tour in Switzerland 
and Italy when only fourteen years of age. 
Regarding Sesame and Lilies, Mr Guild 
said this book had for him such an endless 
charm that he had read and re-read it with 
an ever-growing admiration of its exquisite 


power and beauty; he earnestly recom- 
mended a perusal of it as a fountain of joy, 
a glorious refreshing draught from the well 
of literature undefiled. Mr Guild was 
specially happy in his answer to the taunt 
that Ruskin is full of peculiarities, when he 
declared that every man and woman living 
who.is worth knowing has a certain amount 
of mannerism which is the key note of, 
and essential to, their individuality. 
Ruskin’s_ peculiarities were “the hall 
mark” that stamped the value of his 
metal. Mr William Cassels, vice-president 
of the society, was the last speaker. He 
answered some objections raised against 
the society, such as that our lecturers 
would soon exhaust themselves in discuss- 
ing nothing but Ruskin topics. All shades 
of social and political opinion, he said, 
were represented at the meetings, each 
finding in Ruskin’s works something con- 
genial to his mind. An enjoyable feature 
in the entertainment was provided by 
members of the Kyrle choir, led by Mr 
William Smart, whose selection of the 
music was shown to advantage in the 
tasteful and cultured rendering of the 
pieces. 

Some valuable works of art were ex- 
hibited during the evening. These 
included a few pages from Mr Ruskin’s 
sketch book taken when fifteen and 
sixteen years of age, and some drawings 
by Turner. Although these received 
special attention, others had good claim 
upon our interest. There was a water- 
colour, for example, shewing the peculiar 
style of Paul Sandby, whose works formed 
part of Turner’s study under Dr Munro ; 
also, drawings by John Varley, Turner’s 
fellow-student; by David Cox; and by 
Copley Fielding, whose work first stirred 
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the enthusiasm of Mr Ruskin. There was 
likewise shown a trial proof set of the Zzder 
Nature, from drawings by a _ pupil of 
Dayes, Thomas Girtin, who, in his early 
art-outings, used to goa sketching along 
the banks of the Thames with his friend 
and rival Turner, There were works by 


Payne, by Glover, and by Linnell who 
studied under Varley: also a large and 
important work by Josef Israel. <A 
resolution was passed congratulating Mr 
Ruskin on his recovery from recent illness, 
to which a kind reply has been received. 
HENRY R, HOWATT, Hon. Secy. 


Carlyle Society of London. 


+ 


THE monthly meeting was held on 
Monday, the 14th February, at 8 p.m., at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street. The 
chair was taken by the President, Dr 
Eugene Oswald, as usual; as however the 
paper to be given was written by him, Mr 
James Laister, the senior member. of the 
Council, took the President’s place during 
the reading. The attendance was very 
good, and the paper had evidently excited 
considerable interest among the members, 
and their friends. The wide scope of the 
President’s_ political and geographical 
knowledge, and the opportunities he has 
enjoyed for forming sound judgments on 
foreign questions, made _ his _ paper 
“Germany in East Africa,” both attractive 
and of solid value. 

Space forbids me to enter at length into 


the subject. It must suffice to say that the - 


lecturer, whilst rightly deprecating any 
hostility to Germany, pointed out the 
instances in which the Germans had acted 
with undue severity to natives, and with 
an absence of recognition of their rights ; 
he did full justice to the more equitable 
and milder conduct of Englishmen ; in fact 


he gave a fair, vivid, and comprehensive 


view of the situation in Zanzibar, thus 
affording us the basis of forming a true 
judgment (so much insisted on by Carlyle), 
on one of the leading questions of the 
day. 

A discussion followed to which Messrs 
W. Martin Wood, Laister, as  Chair- 
man, W. H. Paul Campbell and 
others contributed valuable, but brief 
speeches, 

The address to John Ruskin on_ his 
seventieth birthday, promoted by the 
Ruskin Reading Guild, was referred to, 

A copy of “ Robert Elsmere,” (a pet 
book of one of the members), was _pre- 
sented to the Library, and immediately 
snapped up by a member; as usual this 
department of our work was in_ brisk 
activity. 

The next meeting will be on the 4th 
March ; it is needless to add we shall al-— 
ways welcome as guests any members of 
the Ruskin Reading Guild. It is a long 
way over the border from us in London, 
we think, however, our kindred studies 
unite us by a kind of mental telegraph. 

HENRY E. WEST, ‘Secy. 
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My REticion. By Count  Tolstoi. 
London: Walter Scott. 

Mr Walter Scott, of London, deserves the 
hearty thanks of all readers for his edition 
of the works of Count Lyof Tolstoi. The 
cheap press has many sins to answer for, 
but it can claim among its triumphs that 
it has now given us, at half-a-crown apiece, 
the books of one who may be fairly called 
the most stimulating, and probably the 
most original of living writers. Fine, strong 
paper, clear type, good margins, and an 
elegant binding, combine to make these 
volumes a pleasure to read, and a credit 
to one’s book shelves. The most popular 
of native writers could not desire more 
from his publisher than is here given to 
a foreigner whose name, two years ago, 
was practically unknown in this country. 
The translations, in the first four volumes 
direct from the Russian, in the fifth 
through the French, seem well done. The 
meaning, at least, is invariably clear, and 
the diction natural and forcible, if not 
invariably elegant. One who wants more 
than this will be satisfied with nothing 
short of the original, and should begin the 
study of Russian at once. 

Count Tolstoi has been elected into the 
number of the Immortals by those best 
qualified to do so, and that mainly by his 
mastery of the most popular of all forms of 
literature, yet he is hardly known, save by 
name, to the general reader in this country. 
Glimpses of his unusual mode of life given 
by Mr Kennan in the Century, and by Mr 
Stead in his recent book, “The Truth 
about Russia,” have helped to make him a 


personality to many, but comparatively few 
have come into direct contact with him 
through his books. But where the lords of 
literature lead the way, the multitude must 
follow. Flaubert, one of the masters of 
the novel in France, in a_ burst of 
enthusiasm, said of Tolstoi, ‘“ This is 
another Shakspeare.” The American, 
Howells, ranks him as the greatest of 
living novelists. And the late Matthew 
Arnold, in an elaborate and careful article, 
after remarking upon his ‘“ extraordinary 
fineness of perception,” says—‘‘ Whatever 
else we have or have not in Count Tolstoi, 
we have at least a great soul and a great 
writer. Whatever he may do in 
the future, the work which he has already 
done, and his work in religion as well as 
his work in imaginative literature is more 
than sufficient to signalise him as one of 


the most searching, interesting, and 
sympathy-inspiring men of our time.” 
The book before us, entitled “My 


Religion,” gives Count Tolstoi’s general 
summing up of the results of the five years’ 
religious struggle in which he cast from him 
the Nihilist creed, in the open profession of 
which he had lived from his years of early 
manhood, and fought his way to Christianity, 
not that of the churches, however, as 
readers will quickly learn, but that of the 
gospels. He takes the words of Christ in 
their natural and literal signification, and 
finds that so taken they harmonise perfectly 
with that conception of life to which reason 
inevitably points when once it has overcome 
“the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, 


and the pride of life.” He did not reach 
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his present conception of life through belief 
in Christianity, but accepted Christianity 
because it taught the main doctrines at 
which he had independently arrived. 
What the reader of ‘‘ My Religion” has 
therefore to remember, is that the author, 
in his study of the New Testament, is not 
in quest of a dogmatic system, but is a 
free enquirer, seeking for illustrations of his 
own conclusions in the life and teaching of 
one whom he profoundly reverences, and 
whose name and authority carry immense 
weight with all thoughtful persons. What 
will annoy many, and completely estrange 
some readers, are Tolstoi’s total rejection of 
the principle of Compromise, and his whole- 
hearted acceptance of the doctrine of 
non-resistance with all its extremest con- 
sequences, as an ultimate and final principle 
of conduct. Fire is not put out by fire he 
tells us, nor is one evil got rid of by the 
creation of another. So long as this is 
regarded as part of the gospel, we take it 
as a ‘“ counsel of perfection,” an ideal which 
we may not attempt to soil by bringing it 
down to the dust and sweat of common 
life; but Tolstoi presents it with great 
power as a law of life, the disregard of 
which entails incalculable evils, not only 
in the form of war, but also in the outraging 
of the natural instincts which are towards 
kindness. ‘There is no life worthy of the 
name, he thinks, save that whose central 
motive is love, not resentment. 

To such as regard with aversion the 
laying bare of the foundations on which 
conventional life rests, this book will be 
an offence, but to the understanding it will 
bring both light and inspiration. ‘“ What- 
ever else we have or have not in Count 
Tolstoi, we have at least a great soul and 
a great writer.” HiiG: 


FAITHFUL AND UNFAITHFUL. (One vol. : 
Macmillan, 1889.) 
Faithful and Unfaithful is the English 
reprint of a novel originally published in 
America under the title “Divorce.” Its 
author, Margaret Lee, is probably unknown 
in this country, though the title-page of 
the work before us informs us that she has 
at least twice previously ventured to claim 
the ear of the public. It may be said at 
once that few writers, American or English, 
are better worth attention. It is seldom 
that any serious novel displays such rich 
“tonic” qualities. It is the production of 
a healthily vigorous mind which observes 
in the passing, but does not fret itself over 
the meannesses and trivialities of con- 


‘ventional life, and by preference dwells 


upon what is real and constant. It is 
actual life we are kept in contact with 
throughout, and the characters are real 
men and women concerned with real 
affairs. ‘There is nothing stagey, nothing 
strained ; no- raking for grains of gold ina 
rubbish heap of sentimentalities as if grains 
of gold were more precious than nuggets. 
If follies and misunderstandings are in the | 
novel, it is not that they may eke out the 
author’s invention, but because they are 
found in life. ‘They compose in life the 
mud-slough through which a brave and 
honest soul has to struggle into clearness 
and self-knowledge. 

The novel is one of character, not in the 
sense of being a wide canvas on which 
many types are contrasted and more or 
less successfully grouped, but in the sense 
of being a story in which the spring of the 
action is found in the natures and con- 
victions of the persons concerned, not in 
the accidents of their position and in their 
minor peculiarities of disposition. It is 
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nature dashed against nature, conviction 
grappling with conviction, that supplies 
the interest and forms. the problem. In 
any other situation the characters would be 
pretty much what they are in the book, 
and the course of development would not 
be essentially changed. The heroine is 
the focus of the book. All the other 
characters are measured by her. They 
hold their places mainly in relation to her. 
She is the bright particular star round 
which the others move, near or far from 
her, as they possess much or little of her 
force of life. She retains our interest and 
our sympathy from first to last, not because 
she is beautiful, though her beauty is a 
main determinant of the action, not 
because her motives are inexplicable, for 
she acts consistently out of a rich and 
full nature, but on account of the fresh 
and living force she brings to bear on 
every situation. She is the conscience of 
the story as well as its martyr. Her 
husband is_ intensely egotistical and 
selfish. He,- however, loves his wife, 
genuinely, if with the limitations of a 
selfishly intellectual man of the world, 
There is at bottom only one being in the 
world for him, namely, himself, but in his 
wife’s company the better elements of his 
nature are so stimulated that the reader 
almost hopes for a while that he will reach 
salvation. But he loves money, he loves 
excitement, he loves flattery, he loves him- 
self. His wife has attracted him only on the 
intellectual side as a curious study; her 
beauty and her innocence have made his 
house complete, and her love has flattered 
his vanity. No real struggle has ever 
taken place within him, between the 
higher and the lower elements of his 
nature, and when he falls his ruin is rapid 


and complete. There is no real heart in 
the man, no capacity for feeling. A coarse 
animalism sleeps in him. He plays with it 
and summons it, and when it suits his 
purpose, as when he lifts his hand as if to 
strike his wife, and hisses into her ear that 
he will come home to her drunk, and so 
force her to divorce him. But his tastes 
lie in the direction of music and flirtation 
and passion is merely a play-thing. He 
forces his wife to adopt all his plans, and 
to do it with a smiling countenance, but 
though she is thus forced among associates 
with whom she has nothing in common, 
and into a course of action repugnant to 
her finer instincts, she sacrifices no part of 
the dignity of her character, and remains 
the perfect woman from first to last. 

The heroine does not fill the whole book. 
But she is the centre of it. It is always 
her people we read about—her husband, 
her brothers and sisters, her father, her 
friends. ‘These others are not depicted in 


quite the same detail as she is, but they 


are far from being mere sketches, Mrs 
Whiting in particular being a fine piece of 
work. Mrs Whiting is a type of the idle 
women, who shirk the duties and 
responsibilities of their position in order to 
busy themselves, as Mrs Whiting’s sister 
says, ‘ with ideas of affinities and 
congenial tastes and all that rubbish.” 
She divorced her husband because he ate 
and drank inelegantly, but his temper 
made things disagreeable. She wanted to 
construct a weakly ideal life for herself, and 
her first condition was that nobody -should 
have a hand in the work but herself. She 
was certain that she could carve a beautiful 
and ideal statue whenever she laid hands 
on a piece of marble that possessed no 
qualities of its own! She _ therefore 
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labours to make a desert of her life, and is 
satisfied that she is a pioneer in the cause 
of womanhood. , 

Our readers will find the book extremely 
suggestive. Among its merits is that it 
tells us what is going on among that 
section of Americans that is alive and 
progressive. 


excellently - written articles and fine 
sketches. ‘ Bohemianism in  Anticoli- 
Corrado” is specially interesting. A 
good reproduction of Arthur Melville’s 
“Snake Charmer” accompanies _ this 
number as supplement. We _ congratu- 
late Mr Mavor on the continued 
excellence of his magazine, and recom- 


im nga toe ila: mend it with pleasure to all our 
Scorrish Art Review.—The March | readers. 
number of this Review is replete with jig eis 
Correspondence, 


MR RUSKIN & THE DESTRUCTION 
OF NEW YORK. 


To the Editor of The Ruskin Reading 
Guild Fournal. 


Sir,—While looking over “ Fors Clavi- 
gera” (vol. 1) a short time ago, these 
words met my eyes in the first letter, and 
I write in the hope that someone of the 
readers of the FYournal will have the 
kindness to make them plain for me :— 
‘“‘T should like to destroy, without rebuild- 
ing, the new town of Edinburgh, the north 
suburb of Geneva, and the city of New 
York” (page 5). Now, I know Mr 
Ruskin’s great books too well not to be 
aware that he has fine cause for every 
word he writes; and indeed I am 
altogether with him in his dislike to a part 


of Geneva, and nearly so with regard to 
Edinburgh, but I should like to discover 
the things which he hates in New York. 
Doubtless there are many eye-sorrows in 
that city, such as its mean docks, and that 
miserable mingling of garish shops mis- 
named Broadway ; but, in my experience, 
I know not a finer street than Fifth 
Avenue, nor one that so brilliantly atones 
for the sins of its environment—although 
it is relentlessly modern, in its sweep from 
Washington Square to Central Park. 


Whatever Mr Ruskin objects to is 
clearly a subject for every man’s note, 
and so I thus persistently ask for an 
explanation. | 

AN AMERICAN. 


24st February, 18809. 
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Che Ruskin Cabinet—Whitelands College. 


NOTES ON THE SIXTY PICTURES BY PROFESSOR RUSKIN, LL.D. 


I.—Richter—/ Continued ). 


4. 
“HARVEST.” (L£yrnie.) 


NEEDS no explanation. It is the least 
meritorious of the series. The central 
figure at first sight appears affected in its 
attitude ; and the rainbow, and storm 
effect, are very poor. I believe, however, 
that the central figure will be found almost 
exactly true to the reaper’s action in lifting 
[part of] a sheaf, out of heavy standing 
corn, when one sickle cut fills the arm; 
and I believe the sense of the Wave offer- 
ing is mingled with the triumphant sus- 
taining of the load. The rainbow of 
course indicates the promise, that ‘harvest 
shall not cease.” 


5. 
“ THANKSGIVING.” 


Top.— Thanksgiving of the Reapers. 

BoTtom,—Psalm cvi. 1.—O thank the 
Lord for He is friendly and His mercy 
endureth for ever. 

At evening prayer as the sun goes 
down. The youngest child has fastened 
its wild flowers to a little cross, and is 
eagerest in thankfulness. The dog is not 
without his part in the worship. 

6. 
“ THRESHING.,” 
[lV DER SCHENNE, No. 8.| 


BotromM.—Heb. xii. 16.—‘ Zo do good 
and distribute forget not; for 
such an offering pleases God 
wel, Bs 


S. Matt. x. 42.-—“ And whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one 
of these little ones a cup of 

(In symbol) cold water only, in the name 
of a disciple, verily I say unto 
you, he shall in no wise lose 

his reward.” 

The first beaten out corn, given to the 
poor,—the birds also have their part, wild 
and tame. 

N.B.—The peacock atrociously ill-drawn. 


7. 
“THE BAKERS.” 


Tor.— At the Bakehouse.” 

More definitely the town-baker’s, who 
provides bread within the walls. His 
daughter waters the roses in her window 
garden. In the foreground the sister 
carrying home her brother and his break- 
fast; a lovely jest. 


“AT BREAKFAST,” 


“ All eyes wait upon Thee, Thou givest to 
them thetr food at the proper time. 
Thou openest Thine Hand and fillest 
everything with blessing.” 

I must leave to the interpretation of the 


College. 
9 


“MOONRISE AT DAWN.” 


‘6 Who never his bread with tears has eaten, 
Who never many weary sorrowful nights 
Upon his bed has sat weeping, 

Fle knows you not, you heavenly powers. 


The first nine subjects are chosen out of 
Unser Taigliches Brod, 
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Elnnouncements. 


THE BirtHDAY ADDRESS.—The Birth- 
day Address was duly forwarded to Mr 


Ruskin. A reply, written on Mr Ruskin’s 
behalf, acknowledging receipt of the 
Address, has been received. It is as 
follows :— 


BRANTWOOD, Coniston, Lancashire. 

‘¢ Mr Ruskin, though much better, is not 
yet able to acknowledge, or write, thanks 
for the gratifying Address so kindly sent 
on his birthday.” 

* 


* * 


THE SUPPLEMENT AND ADDRESS.—For 
the convenience of those who already 
possess copies of Mr Ruskin’s portrait, and 
on that account did not order the Special 
Number, but who have expressed a desire 
to obtain the Supplement and Address 
with signatures, copies of these can now be 
had, price 3d per post. 

* * * 

2ND EDITION OF JANUARY NUMBER.— 
The January number of the Fournal 
having been quite sold out, and applica- 
tions for copies continuing to come in, an 
entirely new reprint is contemplated. 


Subscribers to the first number can have a 


copy of the reissue, uncut, for 44d by 
applying direct to the Editor. Applications 
and subscriptions for copies of the reissue 
should be sent in immediately. The date 
of the reissue will be announced in _ the 


April number. 
* * * 


THE GuILD—ELGIN BRANCH (SECTION 
A).—At a meeting of this section held on 
the afternoon of Monday, 11th February, 
twelve members were present. In the 
absence of the President (the Rev. John 
Wellwood) the Rev. Mr Smillie was called 


to the chair. Copies of the Journal for 
the month were circulated amongst those 
present. It was thought advisable, how- 
ever, not to read any of the articles at 
the meeting but to continue the study of 
the “Crown ot Wild Olive,” the lecture 
for the day being. that upon ‘“ War.” 
The section met again on Monday, 
18th February, 14 members present, the 
Rev. Mr Swan in the chair. The read- 
ing of the “‘Crown of Wild Olive” was 
proceeded with, the “ Lecture on War” 
being concluded, a lively discussion took 


place on Mr Ruskin’s idea of womanhood. 
* x * 


THE Gui_p Liprary.—The information 
regarding the Guild Library is held over 
till next month.—Received with thanks :— 
“‘ Diplomatic Fly-Sheets,” vol. vi., No. 265, 
containing—‘ Germany in East Africa,” 
by Dr Oswald (see Carlyle Society’s re- 
port) ; ‘‘ Dr Leitner on Mohammadanism ;” 
and “ Grains of Thought for the Hours of 
Meditation,” by E. L. Fischer, member of 
the Carlyle Society, &c. 

* * 

All communications regarding advertise- 
ments and accounts to be sent to the 
General ‘Treasurer, Mr Norman M‘Bain, 
solicitor, Arbroath, to whom also payment 
of Branch and Associates’ subscriptions 
should be made. Sums of 1s and upwards 
should be remitted by postal orders. Sub- 
scribers who have not paid their subscrip- 
tions in full will oblige by remitting 
balance as early as possible to the General 


‘Treasurer. 
* * * 


ErratuM.—In the article “On eating 
and Drinking,” for Tita read Zita, 
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APRIL, 1889. 


[PRICE 6D. 


The Missal of Raiser Mar. 


DURER’S MORALITIES—No. II. 


‘¢ Whether we be beside ourselves, it is to God; 
or whether we be sober, it is for your 


cause.” (St. Paul—II. Cor. v. 13.) 


—+4>——_ — 


HE forty-five drawings in Maxi- 
milian’s prayer-book, less those 
four musical grotesques which 

we looked at last month, may be divided, 

for description’s sake, under four heads— 
into Moralities, or allegorical illustrations 
of ethical lessons; Avabesgues, designs in 
which the decorative form so named, and 
characterising the whole book, is more 
especially dominant ; J/ysteries, or 
emblems of the doctrines of religion, 
staple themes of ecclesiastical art; and 

Myths, or ideal figures, treated. not as 

historical persons or objects of worship, 

but as types of exalted character. I 

propose to make each group the subject 

of a short paper, and to begin now with 
the Moralities. 
It is always interesting, and sometimes 


useful, to know what precedents an artist 
has had for his subject and its treatment. 
Now-a-days, that a painter ransacks all 
history and geography for unfamiliar 
scenes and unusual situations, the public 
has learnt to expect novelty, and to call 
it originality, in grave misunderstanding 
of the aims of art. Formerly, the painter’s 
power was expected to be shewn in his 
treatment; in this evidence that he had 
really got his subject before his mind’s 
eye in some honest and vivid interview ; 
and the “original” artist was felt to be 
the one whose view was clearest, whose 
representation completest. The _ truly 
“original” picture is one that contains 
a new sudject, not a new object. 

So that, in tracing Diirer’s subjects to 
their source, we are by no means detract- 
ing from his honour, which shines the 
more when we note the freshness with 
which he conceived and the power with 
which he arranged old well-worn ideas : 
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and we learn, besides, that these quaint 
designs are, really, recognised types of 
hieratic symbolism, calling for serious 
translation into the language of religion 
or morality. 

Our interpretation, then, is no mystery 
of inspired criticism or poetic fancy; but 
simply the business of tracing Diirer’s 
symbols to probable precedents in general 
Christian and profane mythology. We 
need not attempt to find the zearest pre- 
cedent; that would be the work of the 
exhaustive historian of his life and times: 
nor need we trace the symbol back to its 
distant origin; that is the work of the 
general comparative mythologist. But 
treating this art as language is treated 
by a grammarian and scholiast, neglecting 
its artistic qualities, we will try to find out, 
honestly and commonsensibly, what is its 
meaning. | 

Two of the most striking sketches are 
echoes of the well-known Dance of Death, 
familiar to the world long before Diirer’s 
time (Didron’s “Christian Iconography,” 
ed. Miss Stokes, ii. p. 171.) For token 
of its general contemporary acceptance, 
I need only recall Holbein’s engravings, 
and the bridge of Lucerne, described in 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Golden Legend.” 

No. 7,—I number the drawings as in 
the St George’s copy, though I don’t take 
them in that order; as Direr probably 
did not,—the ‘‘ Death and the Nobleman” 
illustrates the prayer ‘‘O Sweetest Lord 
Jesu Christ, &c,” of which the rubric is, 
“¢ Whosoever shall say this prayer devoutly, 
the same shall come into his remembrance 
in the agony of his death, and shall help 
and comfort him.” It did not occur to 
Diirer that it was unlucky or uncourtly to 
remind “his king” of unpleasant con- 


tingencies. Death here is a loathly figure, 
with an immense graveworm crawling 
through its fleshless cheek ;—you might 
have thought Death should come in more 
sightly and seemly guise to one so exalted : 
and for a background there is ruining hail, 
and a moon on the wane. A falcon in 
the arabesque signals the nobility of the 
sufferer—none the less exempt: and a 
cock stands for watchfulness, ‘for ye 
know not the hour,” enforcing the value 
of the prayer. I wonder what the 
Emperor thought of that, as he turned 
over his beautiful book; and with what 
help and comfort it came to him, when, as 
Diirer records, ‘The dear Prince departed 
this life apply on the r2th day of 
January, A.D. 1519”—less than four years 
after the warning. 

“Death and the Warrior” (No. 28) is 
still more terrible in its conception, more 
audacious in its menace. Death, with a 
scythe, as in the fresco of the Pisan 
cemetery, hunts down a knight, armed and 
mounted ; while an empusa, a demon-hag, 
with two-pronged mattock, is lying in wait 
for his soul, to catch it. The weapon is 
characteristic of horror, as, in the romance 
of Generydes, the hideous warriors of 
Ermones, ‘‘ with visage fowle, full gresely 
to beholde,” carry no swords or spears. 


‘¢ Ther wepons were more stronger, I you say, 
‘Lyke as mattokes shapyn, so were they ; 
Ther helvys long, that whanné they shuld fight, 
Ther strokés [they] shuld come with grete[r] 
wight.’ ” —(ll. 2160—3.) 
It was the devil’s own weapon (see Didron’s 
figures, 171, 193, 196, 198) given again 
by Diirer to the Sin, or devil, in his 
“Knight and Death”—the companion and 
converse of this design—to clutch and claw 
the prey into his grasp, whose very contact 
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was itself to be the victim’s hell. In this 
sketch there is an accessory crane, the 
noble quarry of the noble falcon in the 
previous one. 

Akin to these 1s No. 5, which may be 
called “The Folly of the Wise.” <A 
physician, studying disease, through means 
of diagnosis then most in vogue; him- 
self, it would seem, from his peaked visage 
and frail hand, the patient ;—-‘“ Physician, 
heal thyself.” A dead duck hangs above, 
which No. 43 (to come) perhaps explains, 
and a living rabbit sits beneath; meant, I 
suspect—since Diirer was a Bible student, 
for one of those feeble folk who yet have 
their dwelling in the Rock (Prov. xxx., 26; 
Matt. vil., 25; 1. Cor. x., 4). 

The illustrations, as this example shows, 
are generally double. The grotesque has 
two elements, tragic and comic; in its 
h‘ghest types being interfused, but in these 
drawings almost mechanically adjoined. 
The serious part—terrible, sublime, or 
ideal—is set alongside of the evil counter- 
part, treated with satirical comedy ; unless, 
as in this case, a hint of high meaning 
comes in with the accessory, when the 
object of satire is too tragic to be passed 
with a smile. Usually, however, the virtue 
is drawn with respectful soberness ; while 
the vice, as the Medizeval miracle-plays and 
more modern satires, provides the fun. 

The next group treats of War. Diirer 
was no soldier; and though he felt the 
appeal of knightly character, and the 
picturesque accessories of arms, he does 
not revel in battle-pieces, and seems to 
have never seen, nor cared to imagine, 
fighting for fighting’s sake,—except in the 
purely theoretical aspect of Fortification and 
Fencing, about which he afterward wrote 
books. When one recalls one’s impressions 


of the times, gathered from manuals of 
history with their ghastly chronicles of 
restless war, and enforced by such ex- 
amples in biography and romance as the 
story of Bayard and ‘ Quentin Durward,” 
one begins to wonder that a man, devoted 
to curiosity even above the desire of 
beauty, should have passed his time in 
days like those, without taste of military 
experience in its stirring realities. But his 
interest in war, as worthy subject of art, is 
manifest only when, as here, it involved a 
resistance of right against might. 

Nos. 22 and 23, a double-page picture, 
illustrating Psalms xci. and xxxv.— Qui 
habitat in adjutorio Altissimi” and “Judica, 
Domine, nocentes me.” Here is an angel 
praying for the weaker, and the wounded 
are falling on the other side. For 
accessory, a falcon stoops upon a pheasant. 
In No. 43 illustrating “O God, make 
speed to save me,” we see again the 
Intercessory Angel praying for the weaker 
side ; who, from their costume and charac- 
ter, look as if they were intended for the 
Switzers against—not Austria, perhaps, for 
that was Maximilian’s own kingdom,—but 
Burgundy, we will say, his enemy and 
theirs. That this side-meaning is possible 
is shown by the earliest drawing of Diirer’s 
apprentice-days ‘‘ The Three Confederates 
at the Griith.” The arabesque accom- 
paniment is curious :—an o/d fool with cap 
and bells and goose’s body, its wings clipped 
and tied (now compare the dead duck 
in No. 5), hung up for a memorial laugh- 
ing-stock to a censer of incense. When 
we remember that incense means prayer 
(Rev. viil., 3), the light flashes at once into 
every corner of the idea reflected from the 
Apocalyptic “ How long” of the Inter- 
cessor. 
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We have now a pair of drawings in 
which the Fox figures; introducing some 
comedy of course, but with the precedent 
of AXsop and his company. No. 8 is 
Almsgiving, to illustrate the prayer “for 
our benefactors.” A rich man, with com- 
passion in his eyes; wearing satchel and 
beaver-hat of the chimney-pot sort often 
thought typical of now-a-days; putting 
money into a beggar’s bason. Above, a 
phoenix on his pyre; I think to show how 


‘‘He that bestows his gifts upon the poor 
Shall have as much again and ten times more.”’ 


Diirer, as we said, could not be expected 
to anticipate the discoveries of modern 
science — political or what not; and did 
not know that it was wrong to give to 
beggars. Forgive him this once; or, 
rather, let him explain himself, as he does 
in the arabesque. There, through the 
vines — the Vine is the Church, you 
know,—one of the “little foxes that spoil 
the grapes,” recognised type of selfish 
cunning and greed, carries off a hen, 
consort of the sentinel cock who crows 
 Vigilate,” and channel of unearned but 
God-given increment in her daily egg. 
The fallacy of a too self-regarding economy 
was long ago exposed, and that by a good 
businessman — for such was _ Diirer 
certainly, in a manufacturing town—like 
busy Nuremberg. 

The other fox-subject illustrates the 
Lord’s Prayer! You think that odd? for 
there are so many themes to hand in its 
concise petitions and far-reaching aspira- 
tions. But among them all, Diirrer selects 
that which, for his king and for himself, 
he finds most vital,—‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation” ; and draws again, to contrast 
a sentinel on guard, a group of foolish 
fowls with the fox piping to them. It 
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was an old notion of minnesingers and 
trouvéres, very common in missals; as 
in the “Lady Diana’s prayer-book” in 
St George’s museum, which I once 
described (‘‘ Art Journal,” Nov. 1882.) 
The legend had become still more 
popular by this time through the printing 
and publishing some seventeen years before 
of “ Reineke Vos,” the epic comedy of 
Reynard the fox. So that doubtless his 
lesson was not lost ; though, as a matter 
of fact, Maximilian was more willing to 
give than cunning to receive, and probably 
never paid, except in praise, for this 


prayer-book. The sentinel reappears in 
“Watchfulness and Sloth” (No. 36), 
accompanying Psalm  xcvii., without 


direct reference to the text; as if the need 
of the moral was felt to justify its uninvited 
repetition. Here we have also a collared 
watch-dog, and screaming heron, wakeful 
sentry of the silent pool: and for contrast, 
a woman fallen asleep over her distaff and 
mug of beer, to whose temptation she has 


yielded. 
The evil of intemperance is more 
energetically marked in No, 4o. In 


heaven, an angel kneeling upon clouds, 
reads out of the book of God’s command- 
ments: and down upon the earth there 
falls a storm,—upon the earth lying under 
the power of wickedness, dominated by the 
Roman eagle, and tenanted, typically, by 
Pan piping and Silenus drinking on his 
barrel. In a vine, the Church, but all 
tangled and stunted and spikey, hangs— 
no sign of holy things, but an osculum of 
Bacchus bearded, Bacchus in ‘his charac- 
ter of oriental orgy-leader, patron of those 
foul rites condemned even by pagan 
Rome. What else can this mean but a 
plain indication that Diirer saw the wrath 
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of heaven hanging over the Roman 
Church P sunk, as he knew it to be then 
sunk, in worse than heathen vice of out- 
landish immorality, It was not until ten 
years afterwards that he saw that terrible 
storm-vision from which he awoke ‘tremb- 
ling, so that for a long time he could not 
come to himself,” and which he took for a 
sign of the times. But years before, even 
at the beginning of his career, he had illus- 
trated the Apocalypse with intentional 
reference to the ‘ Babylonian woe” of 
Romish corruption ; and his full sympathy 
with the reformers is well known,—his 
friendship with Pirkheimer and Spengler 
who were excommunicated along with 
Luther, and his intercourse with Melancthon 
and other leading Protestants ; though for 
his part he never quitted the communion 
of the Church in which he had been bred, 
and which he hoped might even yet work 
out its own salvation. 

Looking back now on those scenes from 
his “comic scrap-book,” where “his fancy 
ran away with him,” to be explained only 


by insanity, latent or rampant,—what have 
we found hitherto? In one word, his 
grotesque is always the awk stroke that 
gives coup de grace to sin. He announces 
the wages of sin, paid to the uttermost 
farthing ; the noble, the mighty, the wise, 
cannot escape death; and yet, eternal life 
is the reward of even the weakest who are 
fighting any good fight of faith, for their 
angels do always behold the face of our 
Father in heaven. “ Coup de grace to 
sin ””—more of that by and by; but mean- 
while, for Maximilian and for Albert, for you 
and for me, through the grace that is 
sufficient for us, page after page re-echoes 
the counter-sign, “Watch and pray, lest ye 
enter into temptation.” 

Set that folly and that distemperature of 
mind beside the petty cleverness of Dutch 
droll-painters and the frigid sublimities of 
Renaissance religiosity; and acknowledge 
Plato was justified in saying—‘‘ The mad- 
ness which is of God is better than the 
wisdom which is of man.” 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Some Conditions of Modern Life that are Unbealtbp— Wo. 2. 


THE question of overcrowding, with its 
attendant consequences, is involved in, 
and greatly the consequence of that very 
unhealthy tendency of so-called modern 
progress, viz., the drifting of our agri- 
cultural population into the great towns, 
so that our rural districts are fast de- 
populating, while the dimensions of our 
cities are extending beyond moral and 
municipal control. If a city may be 


likened to the brain of a human being, and 
the rural districts to the extremities of the 
same, then our body politic may at 
present be compared to a sick man, with 
brain congested and extremities paralized. 
It is much to be deplored that the 
peasantry and small farmer, as a class, are 
ceasing to exist in Scotland, and the simple 
rustic-life is becoming a thing of the past. 
Those scenes of our national life, which in 
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the past have been the theme and _in- 
spiration of our national poetry and of our 
national song, will soon no longer be 
scenes of life. We will have to get the 
inspiration for our poetry out of machinery, 
if what might be got from such an un- 
romantic source could be called poetry. 
The cities are absorbing the strength and. 
sapping the vitality of the country, and 
there is no return—no compensation made 
for the loss. If there is any sort of 
exchange, it is this:—the country sends 
into the city strong and healthy young 
men and women and the city returns 
invalids and criminals to be reformed. 
There can be no doubt that the occupa- 
tions of the spade and the plough are 
healthier and more in keeping with a 
simple and honest life than the occupations 
of the factory, or the shop, or the ware- 
house. Rural life is healthier, and there- 
fore, I hold, better than factory life. 
Higher wages, no doubt, are offered to 
factory workers, and labour in the city 
commands mcre money and_ greater 
luxuries, and it is but natural for people 
to go where they will get the highest 
wage. Granted that this is one of the 
operating causes, it is questionable whether 
the higher wage is any real gain to the 
worker, whether thrift of body or thrift of 
purse can be carried out so easily in the 
one sphere as in the other, whether the 
gain of wage in the one case is not more 
than cancelled by various claims super- 
imposed by an artificial life, claims which 
may at first be called luxuries, but which 
in time come to be necessities; while, on 
the other hand, in the rural occupations, 
may not the relative loss in wage be re- 
garded as more than compensated for by 
the fact that in the simpler conditions of 


such a life it is easier to live—easier to 
live healthy, and easier to live well ? 
Much need is there in the present times 
for the growth of that noble and 
patriotic sentiment expressed by our 
national bard— 
O Scotia, my dear, my native soil, 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 

sent : 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health and peace and sweet 

content ! 
And oh, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 

From luxury’s contagion—weak and vile ; 
Then howe’er crowns and coronets be rent 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, 

And stand a wall of fire around their much- 

lov’d Isle. , 
The tendency of education has been to 
create a most unhealthy aversion to manual 
labour, or to service in which manual 
labour is required, so that it has come to 
be regarded as ignoble, or servile, or 
despicable, and only to be engaged in as 
a last necessity. 

The ambition excited by going through 
the six standards is the ambition to wear 
kid gloves and take them off as seldom 
as possible, and the vocations in which 
that ambition can. be carried out are 
almost the only vocations sought after. 
We have yet as a nation to learn that 
this is a mistaken or one-sided idea of 
education. We have to learn that the 
term gentleman does not exclude the idea 
of a person who can take off his coat and 
work, and that it does not demean any 
educated person to earn his bread in that 
way, so that education that teaches to 
read and count ought also to teach how to 
dig, seeing that society is so much 
pestered with those unjust stewards who 
are so good at reading and counting but 
who cannot dig and are ashamed to beg, 
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but not ashamed to cheat their neighbours. | is forcing itself upon the minds of some 


We might learn something on this head 
from France. For, it seems that there the 
pupils are not only taught to read and 
write but they also receive technical 
instruction in agriculture and horticulture, 
which are taught in 30,000 schools in that 
country by teachers qualified to impart 
a practical knowledge in the principles of 
these industrial branches of education. 
No person can be appointed master of an 
elementary school who cannot prove him- 
self to be capable of giving practical 
instruction in the culture of the soil. To 
each of the schools is attached a piece 
of land, varying in extent according to the 
number of scholars, which is cultivated 
by the older boys in the agricultural class, 
who are made to dig and manure the 
ground, to plant and sow it, to root up 
the weeds and destroy the grubs, in short 
to perform the whole work from seed-time 
to harvest. Such a system might well, 
I think, be adopted by us, and thereby 
not only a knowledge of, but an interest 
in and a love for, rural life might be 
implanted in the minds of the rising 
generation. 

At present, there is perhaps no choice 
between the pursuit of agricultural life 
and the search of some occupation or 
other in the cities. There is no doubt— 
and I see the facts year by year before 
my own eyes—that circumstances compel 
numbers to migrate from most of our 
rural districts townwards for want of em- 
ployment. Could that be got, possibly 
this continuous drawing away of the very 
vitals of our country might cease. But 
‘this is a problem of so wide and com- 
prehensive a nature that one does not 
know where to begin. That the problem 


there can be no doubt, and that there is 
a wave of reactionary feeling setting in 
against this centralizing tendency may 
be shown by the following quotations :— 
“Why in a rationally organized society 
ought London to remain a great centre 
for the jam and preserving trade, and 
manufacture umbrellas for nearly the 
whole of the United Kingdom? Why 
should the Whitechapel petty trades re- 
main where they are instead of being 
spread over all the country ? Why should 
Paris refine sugar for almost the whole 
of France, and Greenock for Russia? 
Why should boots and shoes used in the 
United States be manufactured in the 
1500 workshops of Massachusettes ? 

The scattering of industries,” continues 
this writer, “over the country, so as to bring 
the factory amidst the fields and to make 
agriculture derive all those profits which 
it always finds in being combined with 
industry, and the combination of industrial 
with agricultural work, are surely the next 
step to: be made as soon as a re 
organization of our present conditions is 
possible. That step is imposed by the 
very necessities of producing by the pro- 
ducers themselves; it is imposed by the 
necessity for each healthy man _ and 
woman to spend a part of their lives in 
free work in the fresh air, and it will be 
rendered the more necessary when the 
great social movements which have now 
become unavoidable come to disturb the 
present international trade and compel 
each nation to resort to her own resources 
for her own maintenance. Humanity © 
as a whole will be gainers by the 
change, and the change will take place. 
But such a change implies a thorough 
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modification of our present system 
of education. It implies a society com- 
posed of men and women, each of 
whom is educated to work with his or her 
own hands as well as with his or her 
own brains, and to do so in more 
directions than one.” The reader will 
pardon me if I further quote what the 
Scotsman, in a leading article, has said 
on the same subject :— 

“Mr Henry George, when he visited 
some of the high tenements in the poor 
localities of Edinburgh, was scandalized 
at the fact that they had no elevators. 
The dens of the proletariat lack elevators 
in another sense than Mr George’s. Medical 
men tell us that the infection of fevers 
will cling for years to the wall of an 
hospital. The infection of degradation 
clings to the very stone and lime of the 
proletariat’s lairs. : 

“ Massed together as these poor people 
are in narrow, dirty streets, and filthy 
stairs, malodorous with the ingrained 
physical and moral pollution of a century 
or more, how can they become pure in 
body or mind? They must be removed 
from these plague-stricken abodes and 
planted in wholesome contiguity with 
country life. It is one of the most im- 
perative demands of the century to restore 
a Closer relationship between town and 
country, not more in the interests of town 
populations than in that of agriculture. 
Is there no way safe and _ natural 
-of hastening the growth of moderate- 


sized industrial towns and _ villages 
in suitable situations? We think there 
is, \and .that it may be ‘found im 


connection with the scheme of a conscript 
army of youthful proletariats (which has 
been suggested in these columns). The 
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strange story of how Rome was peopled 
by the proletariat of Latium may be 
repeated in the experience of modern 
England. The regiments of our conscript 
army must have a_ local habitation. 
There is nothing to prevent the govern- 
ment from fixing upon particular sites 
adapted for special kinds of production 
and cognate technical instruction, and 
making each the depot of a conscript 
regiment or brigade. In this way, labour 
trained and disciplined will be offered as 
an inducement to capitalists to plant 
industries around the depots, and the old 
tale of how the village grew out of the 
smithy will be repeated on a grander 
scale becoming the bigger operations of 
the roth century.” 

I did not happen to see the details of 
the above scheme of a conscript army of 
the youths of the slum to which the 
writer refers, and we are not therefore in 
a position to criticise it. 

The question of land allotments, which 
bears on the same problem, has been 
the subject of a series of articles in 
the columns of the same paper. I 
believe that the acquisition of  por- 
tions of land for cultivation, at 
moderate rents, in the neighbourhood of 
towns and villages might be the means 
of attaching our populations more to the 
soil and creating a love of rural life. The 
combination of a little agriculture with 
industrial occupations might make it more 
possible for the tradesman to earn a sub- 
sistence and remain in the village where 
he was born and reared. An example of 
the successful operation of such a system 
is given in the case of a town on the 
borders having about a tooo inhabitants, 
consisting of masons, joiners, tailors, shoe- 
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makers, weavers, blacksmiths, and sad- 
dlers, most of whom are feuars, possessing 
a comfortable house, with a small garden 
kept in neat order. 

Two or three of the feuars rent each 
a .croft of from 7 to Io acres in extent, 
which maintain two horses, as many cows, 
and a stirk or two. 

Twenty of their number, formed into 
two companies, rent two large well- 
watered fields in which each member 
pastures one cow. There is also an 
extensive moor or common in the vicinity 
of the village where the inhabitants have 
a right to pasture their cows. Four or 
five fields are also taken up amongst 
them in portions ranging from an acre 
and a-half to three acres, and while the 
horses of the larger crofters do the 
ploughing and harrowing for the rest in the 
spring, the weeding of the soil, the hoeing 
of the turnips, the setting up of the 
potato drills, the cutting the grass and 
shearing the corn are all performed by the 
lesser crofters themselves; and the men 
who have been all day toiling at the loom 
or at the cobbler’s stall, sally out in the 
evening attended by some member of the 
family, and spend the evening as long 
as daylight lasts in cultivating their crofts. 

Now, if this same class of people, instead 
of being thus occupied as they are in the 
above circumstance, were to become 
- denizens of one or other of our big cities, I 
am certain they would be neither so 
healthy nor so happy nor so free from 
moral and physical contamination of any 
kind. There would be a risk in the city 
which is not in the country, that a certain 
proportion of them would sink in the whirl 
of temptation and struggle of life and 
possibly become the progenitors of such 


waifs and strays as are left for Dr Barnardo 
or Mr Quarrier to look after. But with 
regard to allotments, let me add that it 
seems to me that neither the skilled nor 
the unskilled labourer can live by his 
allotment alone. The gain derived from 
his agricultural labour must only be supple- 
mentary to the wages earned at his trade. 
For, so far as my experience goes, it is not 
want of an allotment, so much as want of 
employment in his particular trade, that the 
workman in the country village complains 
of, so that he is obliged to refuse an allot- 
ment even though it is in his power to 
accept one, and is compelled to migrate to 
some one of our already over-crowded 
centres to seek employment. 

Where and how the great and much- 
needed process of decentralization will 
begin it is difficult to say, but it is a sign 
that it is rapidly coming to the front for 
solution when we see it so frequently dis- 
cussed in our leading periodicals. 

It must not be thought that, in all I have 
said, I am inveighing against city life 
as such—for the city is the necessary pro- 
duct of civilization—but I do not see why 
the condition of our city life should be per- 
mitted to grow so hostile to the conserv- 
ation of the elements of nature. You have 
art galleries and plenty of pictures to look 
at, and I suppose the object of a picture is 
not to be a. substitute for nature but to 
educate you to appreciate nature. But 
where is the appreciation of nature in a 
city where there are so many sacrifices 
made of nature’s beauty and _nature’s 
wealth for the sake of money and the 
gratification of the utilitarian spirit of the 
times? If art teaches us to love what is 
beautiful, ought it not to lead us to detest 
what is ugly ?. But that is just where art 
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seems to fail with us, otherwise we would 
not tolerate in our cities so many things 
incongruous with the esthetic taste. 

Sir Frederick Leighton brings the charge 
against us as a nation, and I think he is 
quite right, that while we receive what is 
excellent with honour and recognition, what 
is ignoble and hideous, is not detested by 
us, is indeed accepted and borne with a 
dull indifferent acquiescence, and that the 
esthetic consciousness with us is not a 
living force, impelling us towards the 
beautiful, and rebelling against the 
unsightly. ; 

The lover of nature, the lover of art, and 
the sanitary reformer, all stand on the same 
platform. They are all agreed as to the 
necessity of abundance of light, of the 
purity of the atmosphere, and of the near- 
ness of unpolluted stream and green 
meadow to all human habitations, as con- 
ditions of heath and conditions of beauty. 
To get these elements (zow,in our cities so 
far polluted) purified, or at least to prevent 
their further pollution, is the. interest and 
ought to be the aim of all three. To 
attack the smoke nuisance, or the rivers 
pollution question, is a herculean labour, 
but public opinion is ripening for such 
an attack. Only there is still plenty of 
scope for the education of public opinion. 

I may here remark that there are two 
enemies that the social reformer has to 
fight against ; these are custom and what 
is believed to be necessary to fate. 

Man has a wonderfully flexible constit- 
ution and can _ adapt himself to 
extraordinary varieties of condition and 
circumstance—from the extreme heat of 
the tropics to the extreme cold of the arctic 
regions—from the foul and _ pregnant 
odours of the back court ashpits of the 
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city to the pure air on the top of Ben 
Nevis. And strange enough, that while 
those on the top of Ben Nevis can say 
that it is fine and airy, and we 
admit that they speak the truth, it is at the 


same time possible for those who 
live with their noses above those 
ashpits to say it is “fine and airy 


there,” and to believe it. I am _ not 
exaggerating, for I quote the expression 
from the Ruskin Society’s report on some 
of the dwellings of the poor made a few 
years ago. The person whose sense of 
smell and idea of fresh air had become so 
perverted through custom, is, in that report, 
described as an Irishman, whose abode 
looked into one ot the most contracted and 
hemmed-in courts—a court enclosed by 
two five storey, two four storey, and the 
corner of one three storey, buildings, and 
he described his outlook as “ foine and 
airy.” What, can we fancy, would be his 
sensation of fineness and airiness on the 
top of a Highland Ben? We can almost 
imagine that he would succumb there to 
the freshness of the air, and we are certain 
that the Ben Nevites if made to exchange 
places with our Irish friend would be very 
hard to convince of the “ foineness and 


-airiness ” of that court, and would be 


much inclined to regard the description 
as an Irish bull. It is true that 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. But in this saying you have only 
the measure of a man’s adaptibility to his 
surroundings. When poison becomes as a 
man’s food, and when he partakes of it 
contentedly as if it were food, you behold 
the dangerous aspect of this law of adapta- 
tion—you see the deadening effect of 
custom. 

Custom is therefore a power to be 
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reckoned with in trying to stir up a spirit of 
revulsion against the abuse of God’s gifts 
to man of pure air, of light, of stream, 
and of river. 

Another thing that prevents the mass of 
poor people from complaining against 
their unwholesome surroundings, is the idea 
that these are a necessary part of their lot 
in life—that it was God’s will to place 
them under these conditions—that it is, in 
short, their fate, to live bereft of the fresh 
air of heaven, and of the sight of the fair 
face of nature, so that dirt and smoke and 
poisonous and fetid air and overcrowded 
dwellings, and the consequent ills and 
diseases, are submitted to as dispensations 
of Providence. It will be unbecoming to 
complain. It will be even a virtue to 
submit. The share that human responsi- 
bility has in having shaped these un- 
wholesome conditions, is minimized, while 
the share which is put to the credit of 
Providence is magnified. ; 

But I say that Providence did not 
ordain that 25 per cent of the inhabitants 
of Glasgow should live in houses of one 
room—it did not ordain that forests of tall 
chimneys should belch forth their smoke 
and chemical fumes to remain suspended 
over these dwellings, and complete their 
likeness to what we should imagine to be 
abodes of Hades; it did not there- 
fore ordain the thousand and one ills 
that accompany these abuses of nature. 

Of course, in presence of such gigantic 
factors in our modern life as over-crowding, 
the tyranny of smoke, and the sewage 
question, the individual feels helpless, and, 
in his helplessness, it is not to be wondered 
that he confuses the agents of this aspect 
of civilization with a higher agency, and 
calls them Providence; and I admit that 
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even for those who can distinguish man’s 
doings and Providence’s doings, it is not 
easy to see how present tendencies are to 
be altered. 

Still it is something to know that what 
man has built up he can pull down, or 
what he has built crooked he can build 
again straight, and it is right for us, and 
our duty as members of the genus homo, 
to try to pull down again or build straight 
what other members of the genus homo 
have built wrongly. 

It is well to keep in mind that we are 
far from being the mere creatures of 
circumstance—for we are members of that 
great building and _ circumstance-pro- 
ducing hive called society ; and if society 
is blameworthy in having produced one 
set of circumstances, it is quite possible 
for society to become so altered as to be 
composed of a lot of individuals whose 
joint action might produce another and 
different set of circumstances that would be 
praiseworthy. ; 

“I can conceive a time (says Kingsley), 
when by improved chemical science every 
foul vapour which escapes from a manu- 
factory shall be seized, utilized, converted 
into some profitable substance till the 
black country shall be black no longer, 
and the streams run once more crystal 
clear, the trees be once more luxuriant, 
and the desert, which man has created in 
his haste and. greed, shall in literal fact 
once more blossom as the rose. And 
just so can I conceive a time, when by a 
higher civilization founded on_ political 
economy, more truly scientific because 
more truly according to the will of God, 
our human refuse shall be utilized like our 
material refuse, when man as man, down 
to the weakest and most ignorant shall be 
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found to be, even as he really is, so 
valuable, that it will be worth while to 
preserve his health, to the level of his 
capabilities—to save him alive, body, 
intellect, and character, at any cost; 
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because men will see that a man is, after 
all, the most precious and useful thing on 
earth, and that no cost spent on the 
development of human beings can possibly 
be thrown away.” 

THOMAS ARMSTRONG. 


The PreeiRaphaelite Movement. 


I.—THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


OnE of the most potent factors in the 
career of the successful man is enthusiasm, 
and next in potency probably is abandon- 
ment; when added to these we discover 
the divine spark of Genius, difficulties 
must be great indeed which cannot be over- 
come by powers so considerable. 

In the middle of the present century there 
were a few chosen men who were divinely 
endowed with genius, and in addition to 
this were the fortunate possessors of a 
large amount of enthusiasm and _ the 
faculty of abandoning themselves to what- 
ever pursuit they felt was their vocation 
upon this God’s earth where they were 
placed. The particular men I mean were 
the founders and leading members of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, J. E. Millais, 
W. Holman Hunt, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
and his brother William Michael. The 
amount of genius and the sum of en- 
thusiasm here collected is, as Dominy 
Sampson exclaimed, “ prodigious.” That 
three of, without doubt, our greatest 
English painters, nay, three of the world’s 
greatest painters, should at one time have 
worked together in the same studio, is in 
itself a most wonderful thing ! 

John Everett Millais was born at South- 


hampton in 1828. His parents were 
comfortably situated, and he assumed the 
profession of a painter almost as a matter 
of course. He studied at the Academy 
schools, and carried off all the honours 
possible in his probationary period, before 
he was nineteen years old. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1853, and three years after- 
wards developed into R.A. A year or 
two ago he received the honour of a 


_baronetcy from the State. 


William Holman Hunt’s career cannot 
be sketched in so short a manner. His 
life was a struggle from the commence- 
ment. In his home he received no en- 
couragement in his artistic wishes, his 
father retaining the idea, possessed by 
others besides himself, that artists were a 
shiftless lot. He was right to a very 
great extent. The elder Hunt wished 
for a steadier and more monotonous 
life for his son: and so, when the latter 
was only twelve and a half years old, he 
placed him in the office of an auctioneer 
and estate agent. This turned out to be 
very fortunate, for the good auctioneer was 
himself a bit of a painter: and one day 
having discovered his clerk slipping a 
drawing rather hurriedly into his desk, he 
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suggested that some day, when there was 
nothing particular to be done, they should 
shut themselves up in the office and do a 
day’s quiet painting all to themselves. 
This sort of thing went on for several 
months, and then the auctioneer retired 
from business, and Hunt went into 
another situation in a Manchester goods 
warehouse. By a strange coincidence, 
here also he made an artistic friend in 
the person of a designer, who struck up an 
acquaintance with him and on more than 
one occasion made use of some of his 
designs. He here made entries in ledgers 
and flies on the ground-glass window, 
which his employer wondered at, and tried 
to brush off with his handkerchief. And so 
the time passed on, and the career of an 
artist seemed to the aspirant just as far off 
as ever. Enthusiasm—the divine gift— 
still held out hopes, and helped him to do 
a portrait of an old orange woman, which, 
pinned behind the office door to dry, was 
seen by the worthy merchant, who showed 
it to a number of his friends, and Hunt’s 
father at last came to hear of it. He still 
opposed the wish of his son, but had 
allowed him to spend his savings in taking 
lessons from a portrait painter. En- 
couraged by the success of the orange 
woman portrait, Hunt told his father that 


now he was quite determined to 
be a painter even though he should 
keep him. in,a city office till he 
was twenty-one. His father, unable 


to help him pecuniarily, however con- 
sented to let him try what could be done 
on his own account. Hunt went fast and 
steadily at it. He painted portraits three 
days a week, and on the others drew at the 
British Museum in the paint-room and 
sculpture.gallery. It was a hard struggle. 
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He tried in vain to get into the Academy 
schools. His father expostulated with him, 
and said that if after one more trial he was 
not successful he must go back to the city. 
Hunt sorrowfully consented, but eighteen 
months after, his drawing was accepted, 
and he entered the Academy. He had 
now, of course, to make up for lost time, 
and was often far-distanced by most utter 
dunces, for he failed to do much in the 
antique schools. Quite early—in fact, while 
still a student—Hunt commenced to study 
the works of the Quattrocentists with the 
deepest attention, and began to trace the 
purity of work, due to the “ drilling of 
undeviating manipulation, which fresco 
painting had furnished to them, and he 
tried to put aside the loose, irresponsible 
handling to which he had been trained, 
and which was universal at the time, and 
to adopt the plan of painting which allowed 
no excuse for a falsetouch.” This was the 
saving of him, for by temperament he was 
slovenly in his work, and this fault had been 
encouraged so far by the training he had 
received. Finding, however, this new light 
to his feet, he abandoned himself to it,’ 
with what success we ourselves can most 
readily judge. About this time somebody 
lent him “ Modern Painters.” He sat up 
day and night to read it, and he says that 
it entirely changed his opinions as to the 
views held by society at large concerning 
art; and “ the echo of its words stayed 
with him, and pealed a further meaning 
and value in their inspiration whenever his 
more solemn feelings were touched in any 


way.” 


At this time he neglected his chances 
as a portrait painter, much to the surprise 
of his family, who thought, not unnaturally, 
that he was going to develop into‘the old 
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orthodox type of Bohemian. He sold a 
picture, however, for £20, and soon after 
another for 4.70—‘“‘ The Eve of St Agnes,” 
from Keats’ poem, which he finished in 
Millais’ studio, both artists working late 
into the night by candle light. This 
picture brought about a very famous 
meeting, of which more in the sequel. 
With the 470 for “The Eve of St Agnes,” 
and £7 for portraits, Hunt now left his 
father’s home to brave the world alone. 
This was in 1848. A studio was taken in 
Cleveland Street, and in it he worked with 
his friend Rossetti. The first picture to be 
painted was “ Rienzi,” which called for 
models of men and horses; armour, and 
landscape. The horses were lent by a 
friend, the armour borrowed, the models 
hired, and journeys made into the country 
for the background and foreground. ‘This 
took money, and more than could be 
spared. The picture was finished, ex- 
hibited, and a hundred pounds asked for it. 
His picture ‘The Christian Missionary ” 
was sold to a gentleman at Oxford—a 
friend of Millais—and with the money 


Hunt commenced that noble _paint- 
ing, “The Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona.” This, when finished, was sent to 


the Academy, and badly hung. Things 
now went with him particularly vilely. 
His pictures didn’t sell, and at last he was 
reduced to search for a penny to buy a 
postage stamp for a letter he had written, 
and he seriously contemplated emigration 
to Canada. This idea he imparted to 
Millais, who was, of course, very much 
shocked at it. He had £500 saved, and 
this he made Hunt promise to use, which 
generous offer was at first, naturally 
enough, gently refused. Millais’ parents 
also pressing it, however, Hunt at last 
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consented, and went to Surrey in Millais’ 
company to paint backgrounds, he for his 
“Hireling Shepherd,” Millais for “Ophelia.” 
When these were finished, new canvasses 
were produced, and Millais’ “ Huguenot ” 
and Hunt’s “Light of the World” were 
commenced. Hunt worked in an orchard 
from 9 p.m. till 5 a.m. every night about 
the time of the full moon for nearly three 
months, seated in an open shed, and 
working by the light of a candle. ‘The 
Hireling Shepherd” went to the Academy, 
and was hung on the line. It was sold 
soon after for £300. ‘The Strayed 
Sheep ” was painted, and sold for £120, 
subsequently gaining the £60 prize at 
Birmingham. Hunt was now fairly well 
supplied with funds. He got partly out of 
debt, paid off what he had borrowed from 


‘ Millais, and having returned to town, 


settled steadily to work at “ The Light 
of the World,’ from 8 p.m. to 4 a.m., 
every night, much to the  astonish- 
ment of policemen and others who 
passed his window. ‘The picture was sold 
for 400 guineas. 

It had long been a hope, lately strength- 
ened into a firm resolve, to go to 
Palestine, to paint Nature there as he saw 


it. His picture, “The Awakened Con- 


science,” was finished about 16th January, 
1854, and the same night he started for 
Paris, en route for the Holy Land. He 


lingered for some time in Egypt, painting 


among others the small canvas, ‘“ The 
Lantern-Maker’s Courtship.” When he 
arrived at Jerusalem he found that it was 
impossible to get Jewish models, for 
the Rabbis published an excommunica- 
tion against all who entered his house. 


' He had determined to paint “The Finding 


of the Saviour in the Temple.” Dismayed, 
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but by no means defeated, he bethought 
himself of the subject of “ The Scapegoat.” 
He went to the Dead Sea, attended by a 
few Arabs, various misfortunes, and a poor 
goat he had bought, and there painted his 
background, his enthusiasm contending all 
the while with bad food and other dis- 
advantages. He returned to Jerusalem 
and finished the picture, and then found 
the excommunication withdrawn, by means 
of a friend who had interested himself, and 
he was thus enabled to go on with the 
“Temple” picture. Atthe end of 1855, 
he sent all his things direct to Oxford, and 
returned to England za Constantinople, 
arriving in February of 1856. He had 
been abroad just over two years. 

When in Oxford he was persuaded to 
send in his name to the Royal Academy. 
This he did and at once regretted it. 
He obtained one vote. That august body 
afterwards requested him to join it, but 
he courteously excused himself. For four 
years “The Temple” picture was faced to 
the wall, while the artist did pot boilers. 
As a last resource he borrowed £300, so 
as not to lose another season, and went 
to work and finished it. This picture 
years afterwards, along with “The Shadow 
of Death,” fetched higher prices than had 
ever English pictures before. 

This, in brief outline, is the story of the 
pitiable struggle that this great painter had 
to endure before his genius was recognised 
by the public. It was not because his 
youthful work was immature, for his early 
works are in many instances as good as 
his later. It was simply due to the crass 
stupidity of recognised art authorities, and 
the cursed aptitude people have of putting 

their 
_ drivelling ignoramus who has the impud- 


noses to the heels of the first - 


ence to walk before them. Of the three 
men, Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti, of course 
Hunt endured the most, overcame more 
difficulties, and there cannot be any doubt 
as to who is the noblest man of the three, 
however we may judge of their genius. 

We now turn to the Rossettis—sons of 
an illustrious father, and brothers of 
women who are notable in literature, — 
whose names will never be forgotten as 
long as English art and poetry are loved 
by the English people. Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti was born in 1828, and William 
Michael a year afterwards. The brothers 
from their earliest years shared each 
other’s thoughts and pursuits, and together 
wrote verses, indeed, vied with each other 
in the quantity of poetry they could 
produce. William Michael still lives and 
holds a government post, which, however, 
leaves him leisure for writing. His last 
book was a life of Keats, and previous to 
that his magnificent critical essay on 
Shelley’s great poem, ‘‘ Prometheus Un- 
bound.” His life has largely been 
devoted to the criticism of painting and 
poetry, and I know of no more subtle 
critic of either branch of art. His 
admirable introductions, forming a. long 
series, to editions of the English poets are 
very widely known, and no better ones 
can be found for the purpose which they 
fulfil. ‘To William Michael Rossetti is due 
the thanks of all for his bold and ardent 
adherence in the Spectator and elsewhere 
to the work of the Pre-Raphaelites when 
they first started their crusade against 
orthodoxy in art. 

The life of Dante Gabriel offers but few 
episodes. No adventures beset his path. 
He never travelled to the East, as did 
Hunt, and was on the continent but little, 
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Of England, except London, he saw 
scarcely anything. He was by nature a 
recluse, especially in his later years. 
Loving to be alone, or reclining on a 
soft couch, with dim lights and beautiful 
things around, reciting in his soft but 
stirring voice to his few friends the beauti- 
ful poetry of Italy, the native land of his 
father, who was himself one of that fair 
country’s patriotic poets. It was because 
of his patriotism he was forced to flee to 
England. Rossetti had a splendid know- 
ledge of continental medizval literature 
and art, and probably no one of his time 
a better; and from the stores of his mind 
he enriched his beautiful works in the 
sister arts of poetry and_ painting, No 
more remarkable instance of the union of 
two arts has ever existed. Michael 
Angelo was both a poet and a painter, but 
though his sonnets are very beautiful he 
cannot” be “said to be “a, great poet. 
Blake was a strange creature, half 
spiritual, who wrote beautiful poetry, most 
natural and simple, but though so wonder- 
ful a genius, he cannot be said to be a 
great painter. We now have among us 
several notable artists who are also poets: 
Site, Noel’-“Paton, MreW-. B: Scotts -and 
others, but they are not essentially great 
in both the arts as was Rossetti. Unlike 
Blake, Rossetti was not at all spiritual, 
and itis hard to express what the world 
in which he lived actually was. It was 
the world of the senses, but not of reality. 
While his poems are entirely sensuous 
and intellectual, and his pictures are the 
same, there is no trace whatever in either 
of what is called realism. He early cut 
himself adrift from the noise and strife of 
the world. He refused to exhibit his 
pictures, and only on earnest supplication 
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from his friends were his poems reclaimed 
from the grave of his wife and published. 
When they were given to the world, the 
world did not understand them. It ap- 
plauded for the time, however, but the 
time came when it denounced them as 
“fleshly.” To such a strong robust mind 
as that of Mr Robert Buchanan, they on 
a first reading brought nothing but re- 
pulsion, and “The Fleshly School of 
Poetry,” which so hurt Rossetti, was the 
result. Mr Buchanan, however, gave the 
subject further thought and amply made 
up for the misjudgment he had made. 
He afterwards dedicated one of his best 
novels to the name of the man he had 
before denounced. The facts of Rossetti’s 
too brief life may be soon enumerated. 
He studied for a while at the Academy, 
and then seeing some of Ford Madox 
Brown’s work, he became enthusiastic 
about it, wrote to the artist, and the result 
was he was admitted into Brown’s studio 
to work there as a friend. On leaving Mr 
Brown to occupy, with Hunt, the studio in 
Cleveland Street, “‘ The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin” was commenced. This was 
finished in his studio at Newman Street, 
and exhibited at a free exhibition held at 
the Portland Gallery, and was sold for 
£80. He lived for a time at Blackfriars 
Bridge, and in 1853 visited Mr W. B. Scott 
at Newcastle, where he greatly improved 
himself in the technicalities of his art. He | 
then, for about five years, painted the 
series of water-colours owned by Mr Rea 
of Birkenhead, and did some designs for 
Moxon’s quarto edition of Tennyson. He 
soon after went to Oxford to paint the 
now celebrated, but sadly neglected, 
‘‘ Frescoes” in the Union Debating Hall. 
Here he met Mr Wm. Morris, Mr E. 
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Burne Jones, and Mt A. C. Swinburne. 
To Rossetti’s visit to Oxford we owe Burne 
Jones’ pictures, for it was his influence 
which saved Burne Jones from entering 
the Church, and saved to England and 
the world ‘‘The Golden Stairs,” ‘The 
Tower of Danaé,” and the rest. In 1860 
Rossetti took home to Chatham Place 
Elizabeth Eleanor Siddall, his quondam 
model, and now his wife. But wedded 
happiness for them was not to last long. 
In the following year a daughter was born 
and died, and in 1862 Mrs. Rossetti too 
died from an over-dose of chloral. This 
entirely saddened his life. Ever prone 
to be gloomy, a thick cloud now settled 
over him, and only at intervals did he 
regain any of that cheerfulness which had 
been a characteristic of his younger years, 
and even then, not entirely. From this 
time onward to 1869 such pictures as 
‘Beata Beatrix,’ Lady Lilith,”  Sibylla 
Palmifera,” ‘The Loving Cup,” ‘‘ Monna 
Rema. oa ne boat” of Love,” A 
Christmas Carol,” ‘ Venus Verticordia ” 
were painted, and previous to his wife’s 
death such well-known pictures as ‘‘ Ecce 
Ancilla Domini”—now in the National 
Gallery—and the magnificent piece of 
water-colour work, “‘ Paolo and Francesca,” 
which belongs to Mr Leathart of Gates- 
head. This is one of the most wonderful 
water-colours ever painted. ‘The picture 
is a glow of marvellous colouring. Utterly 
unlike anything I have ever seen before ; 
the colours are more like rare gems with 
their thousand lines and lights than pig- 
ments laid on with brush. The picture 
is taken from an episode in Canto V. of 
Dante’s “ Hell,” and is divided into three 
sections: the first on the left representing 
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Paolo and Francesca reading of Lancelot 
and his love; the second part repre- 
sents “the. kiss; and the - third, the 


punishment, with Dante and _ Virgil 
looking on. Paolo and Francesca for 
their sin are doomed to everlasting 


punishment, and for ever are wafted in a 
wind of flame jets through all the region 
of Hell, always moving, but for ever 
locked in each other’s arms. The picture 
is very wonderful, and produces a great 
effect on the spectator. These and others 
were painted before his marriage, and some 
years after the death of his wife that 
marvellous work, ‘ Dante’s Dream,” one of 
the greatest pictures of the century. 
When his wife died, Rossetti’ could no 
longer inhabit the house which together 
they had shared, and he took chambers in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but he stayed only a 
few months, and then took the house in 
Cheyne Walk, which is the one in which 
he always lived afterwards, and which is 
most associated with his name. He visited 
his friend Mr W. B. Scott at Penkill Castle 
in Ayrshire, and resided with Mr William 
Morris at Kelmscott Manor House in 
Lechdale, and, with these exceptions, he 
scarcely ever went elsewhere, until he went 
to Birchington-on-Sea, where he died on 
Easter Day, 1882, surrounded by his few 
but very intimate friends. 

These, then, are the men who together 
founded the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
These four—Millais, Hunt, D. G. Rossetti 
and W. M. Rossetti; to their number they 
added three more—Thomas Woolner the 
ECulptor,— jamese Collins, ‘and <5) AG: 
Stephens, the art critic. 

KINETON ‘PARKES, 
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On Clothing. 


IN my earlier article “On Eating and 
Drinking,” it was remarked that the three 
miracles of Santa Zita suggested some 
practical considerations as to “what the 
Christian shall eat, drink and put on.” 
Now that we come to consider what to put 
on, the subject immediately - becomes 
narrower. Men’s dress varies so little, 
and there are comparatively so few rocks 
ahead which threaten shipwreck to their 
principles, that dress becomes at once a 
feminine subject. Of course, men may 
buy bad materials or try to get their 
clothes too cheap, but, as a rule, they like 
good things and do not object to pay 
reasonably for them, and the little weak- 
nesses of bargain-hunting, and regard for 
appearance rather than serviceableness are 
especially feminine. Really we ought to 
be pitied for the complicated system which 
burdens us with so wide variety of choice, 
which makes expenditure so easy, and 
failure with economy so possible—which 
accustoms the eye to the latest fashion, 
and requires so much _ philosophy to 
support one in an antiquated gown or 
home-made bonnet! I tremble to think 
what frivolous creatures mex would 
become if they had to think of garniture 
for all their hats, to discuss feathers, flowers, 
ribbons, and materials whose changing 
fabrics form each season’s transient vocabu- 
lary! If they had to consider trimmings 
for their coats alone, and to buy and use 
parasols and fans, even ¢Aey would become 
deteriorated. And ze have indoor costumes, 
outdoor garments, dinner-dresses, evening- 
dresses, ball-dresses, head-dresses and 


jewels, all weighing us down in mind, body, 
or estate ! 

If only we had some simple, flowing 
costume, graceful, unchanging, elegant— 
not mannish, but requiring as little thought 
as men’s clothes, how lofty we should 
become in mind, how noble in sentiment, 
how free from vanity or littleness! ‘In 
the thirteenth century the women wore first 
a dress close to the form, and then long 
and flowing robes veiling them to the 
neck, and delicately embroidered around 
the hem, the sleeves, and the girdle.” 
Stones of Venice, I., 192. 

For women, it seems that Professor 
Ruskin’s teaching is, in brief—‘“ Dress as 
simply as possible in everyday life, but let 


the simplicity be of a kind that is pleasant 


to look at, and suitable for what you are 
doing ; let your walking-dress_ be short, let 
not fashion’s dictates be paramount; on 
festive occasions let some unwonted splen- 
dour distinguish your attire, and wear. 
gems cut or uncut; share your jewels, if 
you have any, with your poorer sisters, 
and decorate these at present 
undecorated shrines.” 

‘““ Ragged Schools !” what a glory and a 
pride for a nation which has so _ long 
professed to be followers of Him who said: . 
“He that hath two coats let him impart 
to him that hath none !” 

Yet one feels like a very small pebble 
trying to stop the rush of a mighty river- 
god. Make dress a matter of less import- 
ance and expenditure, and half London 
would be paralyzed. Great artistes find 
their account in changing fashions and in 


very 
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elaboration rather than in simplicity. A 
world of interest centres in dress, the 
Queen’s drawing-room and all fine displays 
require that much attention should be 
paid to it. The women in sad-coloured 
tags look into the carriages, and are 
supposed to enjoy the sight. The great 
world rolls on, or walks in high-heeled 
shoes and an extended dress-improver. 


The heads or wings of our most precious 


song-birds are used for decorating human 
heads. Would that they had more human 
hearts! They have been feeling very 
much for dogs lately—perhaps the turn of 
the birds may come. 

And one must allow that there has been 
recently an immense improvement in taste 
in dress, and that a great deal of this 
effort is highly successful. How lovely 
the stately dames and fair girls of the 
upper ten thousand look in the wonderful 
and costly productions in which colours 
and materials have been artistically ar- 
ranged. 

It would ill become the poor and the 
dowdy to grudge them their beauty and 
their elegance, and many are of the opinion 
of Eneid’s mother— 

‘For tho’ you won the prize of fairest fair 

And tho’ I heard him call you fairest fair 

Let never maiden think, however fair, 

She is not fairer in new clothes than old.”’ 
And so one’s heart sinks and one asks, is 
it all quite right and is there no objection 
to the present state of things ? 

I turn to Professor Ruskin’s lecture on 
‘The Relation of Art to use,” and find 
these words :— 

‘‘There cannot be any need that I 
should trace for you the conditions of Art 
that are directly founded on serviceableness 


of dress, and of armour; but it is my | and 


duty to affirm to you in the most positive 
manner, that after recovering, for the poor, 
wholesomeness of food, your next step 
towards founding Schools of Art in England 
must be in recovering for the poor, decency 
and wholesomeness of dress, thoroughly 
good in substance, fitted for their daily work 
becoming to their rank in life, and worn 
with order and dignity. And this order 
and dignity must be taught them by the 
women of the upper and middle classes, 
whose minds can be in nothing right, so 
long as they are so wrong in this matter as 
to endure the squalor of the poor, while 
they themselves dress gaily. And on the 
proper pride and comfort of both poor and 
rich in dress, must be founded the true arts 
of dress, carried on by masters of manu- 
facture no less careful of the perfectness 
and beauty of their tissues, and of all that 
in substance and in design can be bestowed 
upon them, than ever the armourers of 
Milan and Damascus were careful of their 
Steel 

Here one touches ground, one’s natural 
sense of justice feels righted again. If 
there were no women and girls standing all 
day, in dirt and mud, sifting the dust heaps 
of London, if all the aged had clothing, 
warm enough to keep out the piercing cold 
of winter, if our English children had all 
good shoes and comfortable garments, 
then we should better enjoy the sight of 
the English maids and matrons whose dress 
challenges our admiration. . — 

“Though England is deafened with 
spinning-wheels, her people have not 
clothes ;’ the more we give to dress its 
due importance, the more deplorable we 
shall feel the immense inequality now 
prevailing amongst us. If the ‘splendour 


fantasy” of dress were in early 
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days in Venice (Stones of Venice, I. 
191) ‘studied for love of their true 
beauty and honourableness, and because 
one of the main helps to dignity of 
character and courtesy of bearing,” and 
the nobleness of dress exercised a ‘“ per- 
petual influence on character,” and together 
with “ grace of gesture” induced “serenity 
of thought, how desirable is it that all 
ranks should be brought under its salutary 
influence ! 

“In peasant and prince alike,” Professor 
Ruskin says in “The Eagle’s Nest,” ‘“ you 
will find that ultimately character is truly 
heralded in dress, and that splendour in 
dress is as necessary to man as colour to 
birds and flowers, but splendour with more 
meaning ; splendour observe, however, in 
the true Latin sense of the word, d7ighiness 
of colour, not gaudiness; what I have 
been telling you of colour in pictures will 
apply equally to colour in dress: vulgarity 
consists in the insolence and discord of it, 
not its brightness.” 

See also ‘“ Arrows of the Chace,” IL, 
226; and the whole subject is treated in 
“‘ A Joy for Ever,” p. 50-57, in the lecture 
on “ Discovery and Application,” delivered 
at Manchester in 1857. It contains the 
well-known passage about the lot of those 
who work for luxury, and I have been told 
of the thrilling effect produced on those 
who heard it by the part ending with the 


words—“the grass that grows upon 
graves.” 
Readers of “Fors Clavigera” will 


remember that the idea of extravagance 
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being good for trade is reduced to an 
absurdity, by the suggestion that the girl 
to whom the letter (in No. xxviii.) is 
written should buy some dresses beyond 
those she wants, and immediately burn 
them “for the good of trade!” And 
‘“‘the dress regulations of the St. George’s 
company (see letter lvili.) will be quite as 
much for the pride of the maid as the 
mistress, and of the man as the master.” 
Dressmaking is also insisted on. ‘“‘ For, 
indeed, the schools of all young woman- 
kind are in great need of such instruction 
as shall comply with woman’s natural 
instinct for selfdecoration in all worthy 
and graceful ways, repressing in the rich 
their ostentation, and encouraging in the 
poor their wholesome pride;”’ and _ the 
master’s teaching about dress in the clos- 
ing number is ‘summed in the simple 
advice to ail women of rank and wealth— 
Till you can dress your poor beautifully, 
dress yourselves plainly.” 

Even in our deepest sorrows are we not 
too often the slaves or the victims of dress ? 
While men wear a representative piece of 
black—a symbol of family grief, we 
women clothe ourselves with crape, and 
make of ourselves blots on the sunshine in 
memory of those who have awaked, we 
believe, to a diviner day. 

In cheerful industry and_ provident 
beneficence, the wise woman employs her 
allotted term of life. “Strength and 
honour are her clothing, and she shall 
rejoice in time to come.” 

JULIA FIRTH. 
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Wotes on Workers. 


————— + 


“*Crown of Wild Olive.”—Lecture on Work— 
(read at Edinburgh branch meeting on 7th 
March. ) 


I wii state very shortly ‘‘a few plain 
facts and ask a few plain questions.” 
What then, (par. 17) is this Change fore- 
shadowed by our Master; what are the 
Conditions to which he alludes, and what 
the necessary Limits of the change? ‘The 
change is that we shall all be workers—or 
God’s servants: not idlers—serving the 
Fiends. It will be convenient to limit the 
word worker to hand-worker, or to be more 
precise, the worker who is engaged in 
productive labour and who receives from 
his employer a certain wage for services 
rendered. The rate of the workman’s 
wage depends primarily on the cost of his 
living, and only secondarily on the quan- 
tity and value of his production. Hand- 
workers have always been treated as the 
lowest element in the social organisation, 
and generally the rate of their wages has 
left them but a slight margin after what is 
necessary for subsistence has been pro- 
vided. Unless where there is a scarcity of 
hands,—as in Cape Colony and Natal 
during the present rush to the Transvaal 
goldfields, or where there is a powerful 
trades union or combination of workmen, 
who, by their action in limiting the output 
or the number of apprentices, produce an 
artificial scarcity of hands, it appears to me 
the iron law—that the wecesstties of the 
workman regulate the rate of his wages, 
obtains. ‘The hand-worker’s wages are not 


regulated, as they should be, by the value ° 


or market price of goods which he makes, 


but, on the contrary, by the then state of 
the labour market. Ruskin defines capital 
as ‘the power which money once obtained 
has over the labour of the poor so that the 
capitalist can take all the produce to him- 
self, except the labourer’s food”; and he 
strongly insists upon this change, that 
“the man who works should be paid the 
full value of his work and not somebody 
else.” This would be a great change— 
almost a revolution, but then Mr Ruskin 
would deprecate the use of such a word as 
being associated with violence. 

What now are the Conditions of the 
change? Ruskin’s main condition 
“that he should keep who has justly 


is 


earned.” Mark the words “justly 
earned!” Why did he not say “legally 
won?” Allow me to answer the question, 
Scotchwise, by asking another—How 


many of our “fortified millionaires,” do 
you say, have justly earned what they 
legally possess, and what, under full 
sanction of the law, they use with over- 
whelming force in the exaction of “toll 
from those who pass below?” True, it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to point to 
any individual who exploits the labour of 
the poor, for public sentiment is being 
educated to execrate such a man. But 
are the workmen becoming better off in 
consequence? Nay,—for the present-day 
capitalist again fortifies his position by 
spreading his capital amongst various 
joint-stock enterprises. In fact, instead of 
an employer of labour he has become 
simply a speculator, and as such 
well nigh impervious to criticism. 


he 


is 
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He turns his gigantic and_ lucrative 
concern into a limited liability company 
whose shareholders are scattered far and 
wide over the country, sometimes not 
knowing where their property is, nor 
caring as long as the dividends come 
to them regularly. I do not’ by any 
means assert that Joint Stock Companies 
are not helping on the change, for I 
believe the principle of co-operation, which 
is so largely present in them, is preparing 
the way forit. But how does this new order 
of things affect the worker? In this way 
—that no one can be got at who is directly 
and really responsible. The shareholders 
are alone ultimately responsible ; but how 
can the scattered units be influenced? ‘The 
company itself is impersonal; its only 
object is profits; and the humane and 
just master, who erewhile looked upon the 
hundreds of his workpeople as his children, 
is fast becoming a vara avis. The con- 
ditions have undergone some change since 
Mr Ruskin wrote his lecture. What is 
required, as I think, is more effective 
organisation of the workers, and insistence 
by them in their right to direct representa- 
tion in the management of the joint-stock 
concern which they serve. The late 
William Denny trusted his workmen, and, 
in framing all the rules for his shipbuilding 
yard, sought their advice and approval. 
That was a step in advance, and Denny 
has left on record his acknowledgment of 
the great wisdom and moderation of their 
counsels. 
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Lastly: What are the Limits of the 
Change? In one word, the only limit is 
the “right use ” of labour. All are to be 
workers alike, so there shall be neither idle 
rich nor idle poor. All real work is to 
receive its just reward; and the workers are 
to be trained, and the work itself is to be 
directed and regulated by true Captains of 
Industry. A great deal at all events of the 
positively harmful work, which is presently 
done solely in the interests of personal 
aggrandisement, will be dispensed with, 
and short will be the hours of labour 
when everyone helps in the good time— 
when the day breaks. Of necessity, there 
will always be rough work of the arms to 
provide our creature needs and comforts, as 
well as gentle work of the brain, directed 
towards the beautifying of life. The great 
aim of every worker will, however, be to 
increase the sum of human_ happiness. 
What is now called success in life, will give 
place to what shall be known as success in 
right living. He who attains the greatest 
degree of perfection in right living will 
evoke the emulation of his fellows, and 
wear the garland of their esteem—a 
“crown of wild olive.” 

The change, then, is, that all are to 
work by hand or brain, and are to receive 
the full value of their labour. ‘The condi- 
tion is, that what has been justly earned 
shall be secured to the worker; and the 
limit is, that only work useful to society 
is to be engaged in. 
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The Principal’s Daughter. 


A ROMANCE OF EDUCATION.—III. 


On her way homeward, Kitty was ill at 
ease. She could think of nothing but Mr 
Arnot and his relations with the mysterious 
Burngate world. 
grounds the cab stopped, and the driver 
came and asked for further directions, 
saying that he had only caught from Bob 
the word “ university.” 

“Bob?” said Kitty under her breath, 
looking bewildered. 

“Mr Arnot, I should ’a’ said; I beg yer 
pardon, miss. What hoose ? 

“The Principal's. But do you know 
Burngate 2” 

“Burngate?” said the driver, with a 
smile. 

“‘Ves,” she said timidly, “ I wish to be 
driven through it, and then back to 
University House, please.” 

She saw the firelight in her bedroom 
window. The darkness of the air had 
become grey with the falling snow, and 
the trees in the park were white. As the 
cab turned, vague fear fell upon her. She 
called to the driver once, and ina feeble 
voice, that she had changed her mind 
and would go home; but the cab rolled 
on. Youth, however, is such that it 
quickly overbalances its pennyweight of 
grief with an ounce of joy. In a few 
minutes Kitty was finding amusement in 
the verse of Miss Barbara (which was a 
standing dish at her feasts of memory) 
and particularly in these lines— 

Oh many a maid since time began 
Has looked upon the lists of life, 


And sighed, I would I were a man 
That I might mingle in the strife, 


Outside of the university — 


At length, near the river, where the 


_ thoroughfare was narrower, and the noise 


was more of voices, the cabman intimated 
to Kitty that she was in Burngate. To 
the Principal’s daughter Burngate was as 
new and strange a scene of life as 
Bagdad was to the Caliph the first time 
he left his palace to study the streets. 
But she chafed at the slowness of the 
cab in this region, for she was beginning 
to realize that the time for sending a 
message to the Macfarlanes was running 
out. So when the cab halted beside 
another cab, and the drivers entered on 
a deliberate colloquy, she lost patience, 
and letting down the window, spoke up 
like a captain. An agitated voice said— 

“You have come !” 

And Kitty turned pale, finding herself 
face to face with Mr Arnot. 

“No; this is an accident, Mr Arnot,” 
she faltered. ‘I merely wanted a glimpse 
of your Inferno, and now I inust get 
home with speed.” 

‘You might have a glimpse of the 
meeting, too. We are at the door,” said 
Arnot. 

“ Half-past nine,” she murmured, as the 
great bell of St. John’s struck, and the 
chimes began. ‘Then she suddenly said 
in her sprightly manner— 

“Tf you are quite sure that they are 
tame, I might take a peep at them,” 
and stepped on to the pavement. 

' The two drivers 
policeman. 

‘We'll shin hae nane o’ your kind,” said 
one; ‘the revolution’s comin’ aff.” 


were bantering a 
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“Ay, yed better be lookin’ oot for a 
joab,” said the other. 

Arnot led her along a dark passage and 
into a lighted stair, at the foot of which a 
ragged man was sitting with his head 
between his hands and a pipe in his mouth. 
Further up there were men smoking and 
conversing in knots. At the sight of 
Arnot these all made for the room. Kitty 
went within, but she would go no further 
than the door, and when Arnot placed a 
chair for her, she laid hold of it, and dex- 
terously set it where she would be least 
observed. The working men welcomed 
Arnot with a cheer, and those who knew 
of the presence of the young lady passed 
remarks to one another, smiled, shook their 
heads, and_ prolonged the applause. 
While he was conversing with the office- 
bearers, Kitty was intent on her surround- 
ings. She found that the room, in spite of 
alow and grimy ceiling, small windows, 
and narrow benches without backs, was 
quite enlivening in its general aspect. The 
wall was resplendent with three banners, 
respectively inscribed ‘ Liberty,’ ‘ Frater- 
nity,’ ‘Equality,’ and arranged into a single 
design; on the opposite wall were two 
bookcases, with a niche between them 
containing a bust of Robert Owen ; and 
the other walls were hung with likenesses 
of noted friends of the people. The work- 
ing men formed a gathering that drew 
Kitty’s interest almost to the point of 
fascination. As they were waiting for the 
next business, some quietly talked, some 
discussed with their heads together in a 
bunch, some sat silent in various attitudes 
of dejection. There were calm intellectual 
faces, such as might be conceived 
radiating from chairs of moral philosophy ; 
but the faces generally told of hard ex- 
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perience, and would have furnished a 
painter with a harvest of vital expression. 
When the official group broke up, the 
arguers began to settle in their seats, and 
conversation gradually subsided. Arnot 
went to Kitty, and told her that he was 
now expected to address the meeting, but 
she appeared to be in a trance of con- 
templation, and while he was delaying 
for her response the audience ruffed, and 
the chairman looked wistfully towards 
the founder of the club. At last, with 
the assurance from Kitty’s eyes that she 
had no immediate desire to depart, Arnot 
ascended the platform. His first words 
were interrupted by some one crying— 

‘Tak’ aff yer coat, Robbie.” 

“Ay, yell be better wit aff,” said 
another. 

“ Whisht, man,” said a third, remonstrat- 
ing with the latter, ‘‘maybe he _hisna 
ane below it.” 

Arnot was buttoned up to the throat 
in an ulster and cape, choosing rather to 
be deemed remiss for once, and to suffer 
inconvenience in speaking, than to disclose 
his evening dress; but as he paused at — 
the invitation from his two friends, a 
man on .the platform, thinking to do a 
service, sprang to his side, and amidst 
cheering divested him of his’ upper 
garment. And _ suddenly the cheering 
ceased ; there was an ominous silence; 
a few men frowned, muttering deprecatory 
exclamations ; and in many faces the light 
was quenched. 

“Gentlemen,” Arnot began, “I know 
well the thought that sweeps across the 
mind of the meeting, like a darkening 
wind over a shining sea; it is that, as I 
wear the garb that reminds you of those 
who fare sumptuously by the theft of 
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your earnings, I have come from the 
camp of the enemy, and probably belong 
to it in my heart. But” 

“No, no,” the chairman broke in, 
putting up his hand. ‘“ The chaps were 
ta’en aback, but fine they ken where the 
heart of Robert Arnot is.” 

This elicited applause, after which the 
good-humour of the meeting was perfectly 
restored. 

Arnot treated briefly of the social and 
moral condition of the labouring classes, 
maintaining that capitalism, as he called 
the existing order of industry, was ‘ruining 
millions of the people in body and soul.” 
He was one of that rare class of orators 
who somehow succeed in enthralling their 
hearers without using much voice or 
gesture. He spoke in conversational tones, 
with one hand on the table, and the 
other at his waistcoat, and he kept one 
pitch and one attitude from the beginning 
to the end of his speech; but he had a 
salutary presence, and there was passion 
in his utterance and look, so that invari- 
ably, when he spoke, the stillness of the 
audience was profound. He concluded 
in these words :— 

“The workers are condemned all their 
life long to be like campaigning soldiers 
who, though they may have been spared 
through this day’s skirmish and yesterday’s 
battle, feel that fate is in the air, and 
that it may be their turn to fall to-morrow. 
Their houses are dens in~ swarming 
labyrinths, and their family scene is that 
of thin, half-naked children pressing round 
weary and heavy-laden mothers for the 
division of the last crust. But the knell of 
capitalism is about to strike. The 
spectacle of the regiments of hunger and 
sorrow, which, but a few years ago was 


regarded merely as a nuisance, is now 
assuming the aspect of a terror, and 
haunts the dreams of luxury, and darkens 
the palaces of pride.” 

When Arnot left the platform, the Chair- 
man (an old man whose refined physi- 
ognomy was in pathetic contrast to his 
thread-bare serge jacket, and his cotton 
cravat), rose and said— 

““Now’s the time for any gentleman to 
ask questions or offer remarks.” 

In front of Kitty men were standing for 
want of seats. One of these was a white- 
faced little man with a good forehead, 
beneath which the features went all wrong. 
Him Kitty had particularly noticed, as 
there was a little boy, evidently his son, 
clinging to his side. 

“There’s ae thing, Mr Chairman,” he 
began ; but there were cries of ‘ Squarey, 
Squarey.” 

“Go on, Panton,” said Mr Squarey, 
passing on his way to the platform. 

“Tl no keep ye twa meenits, Dan.” 

“Gae up, Péter, voices “cried to “Mr 
Panton. _ But he persisted in speaking 
from the floor. 

‘“There’s ae thing that micht be ta’en 
up—maybe Dan Squarey ’Il tak’ it up— 
an’ that’s the power o’ gaffers. A man 
may get a joab, there may be ceevil words 
between him an’ his maister, an’ he may 
think he’s daein’ fine, when in steps the 
gaffer” | 

Ay, ye ken that, Peter,” the chair- 
man interposed, looking down with pity. 
‘in steps the gaffer an’ p’ys him 
aff. It’s naething tae the gaffer, but it’s 
killin’ tae the man. ‘Tae be turnt oot 
by a maister when there’s nae wark is bad 
eneugh, but tae be turnt oot, for nae 
reason ava,” by a gaffer—gor, it wid 
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pit Scots Wha Hae intae a tilor.” 

Then the chairman, stooping over the 
table, spoke amidst deep silence. 

“ Peter is speaking from experience, but 
he’s that sort of man, he'll say nothing 
about himself, though for two weeks past 
he has tramped the streets day after day 
for seven or eight hours looking for work, 
and has at home a wheen of wee 
weans and a no-weel wife. Of all the 
weary, waeful things in the world, there’s 
none to compare with want of employ- 
ment. The getting up in the morning 
and slinking out, so as not to see the wife’s 
ado, or hear the weans greetin’ at break- 
fast-time, the walking about till ye’re like 
to drop, and kicked from this gate, kicked 
from that, east, west, south, and north ; 
coming home in the gloamin’ with yer 
heart just bursting, and seeing your wife 
turning whiter at the door—for she kens 
by yer face ye hinna got a joab—that’s 
the diary ot the unemployed, and I would 
say to the rich—Beware of the tiger that 
sleeps in the breast of the proletariat! 
And now, I'll tell ye a story. In the 
Chartist year two chaps met one day in 
King’s Lane, not a hundred yards from 
here, and what with hunger in their 
stomachs and the anger in their hearts 
they felt a kind of wildness about the eyes, 
for each said the other looked uncanny. 
And they told each other about their 
wives and bairns, how there hadn’t been 
a crust in the house for days, and as they 
talked the folk gathered round, and 
listened, and then different ones would tell 
their tale—one man’s wife had died that 
morning for want of meat, and another 
man’s weans had been crying about their 
mother night and day for a bit piece ora 
drop of porridge, and so on—till one of 


| Peter, an’ chickens, 
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the two that began it got up on the 
railings of St John’s, and cried to the 
crowd, ‘ Will ye sterve in the midst o’ 
plenty? Will ye let yer weans perish for 
want o’ a scone ?’ and with that there was 
a roar and a rush into the shops night 
and left, and plate-glass went crashing all 
along the pavement, and ye would see 
men running home with their pooches 
reaming with bread, some greetin’ for joy, 
and not a marrit man of them eating a 
a bite. That was the first of the bread 
riots. The chap that caused it may have 
done wrong, but, to my knowledge, he was 
an honest man, and a better weaver never 
wrocht a day’s work. His name was 
Geordie Panton. When he got out of 
jail, he took to his bed, and the day before 
he died, he sent for me, and says he 
‘Jake,’ and he pointed to a wee curly- 
headed laddie that was playing on the 
floor, ‘Jake’ says he, ‘ ye’ll no’ forget wee 
Peter’ ”——— 

Here the chairman looked at Peter, and 
he concluded in soliloquy. 

“‘T brocht him up in ma ain hoose; he 
has been a weel-daein man a’ his life; 
but he has been sair haun’lt in the fecht 
for a leevin’, an’ ’m wae tae think on 
Peter Panton wi his hair as grey as my 
ain.” 

During the chairman’s speech Kitty 
had remarked a giant of a man, with the 
complexion and the dress of a country- - 
man, reddening all over his mighty face, 
and secretly clenching his fist. This 
individual, when the Cha&man sat- down, 
came over to Peter, and spoke to him 
apart. 

«See man, Peter,” he said, “there's 
ten pound. Get beef-tea for yer wife, 
She'll tell ye whit tae 
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get for the weans. -Is this your callant ? 
It'll be a winner if I hinna a bun in ma 
pooch.” 

With nerveless fingers on the notes, 
Peter stood for a minute in a stupor; next 
he looked at the money, and soliloquized 
under his breath. - 

“Ten pound ; if I was to pit that in ma 
pooch !”—— . 

Then he pressed the money back 
upon the donor, saying — 

*Im.-much obleeged tae ye, but. | 
cannae tak’ it. I’m thinkin’ I'll get a joab 
the morn. There’s waur cases than 
mine.” 

Oh tak’ it, faither, an “ma mither’ll 
no dee,” pleaded the boy. 

The big man crushed the money into 
Peter’s pocket, and, talking all the time in 
an earnest whisper, deftly conducted father 
and son to the stair-head, from which he 
returned alone. 

Meanwhile, 
was in full 


Mr Squarey’s oratory 
swing, and the meeting 


had become lively. When Arnot was 
speaking, one man might be seen 
listening with head bowed down, and 


another with hand on ear, but now every 
face was alert and smiling, and all palms 
were ready to clap. Mr Squarey said 
smart things, and then he was one of them- 
selves. He was a thick-set man, with a 
black beard, and with stormy hair over- 
hanging a broad brow. His voice was 
sonorous, and he had much oratorical 
action. The main purpose of his rising 
was to relate certain passages between 
himself, as the Club’s secretary, and the 
Radical Association, touching a grand 
political demonstration which the _ latter 
was to hold. He hada poor opinion of 
the Radical Association, because it cried 
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“Down with the House of Lords” one 
day, and sang ‘“‘God save the Queen ” the 
next. The Radical Association had said 
to him— “* We decline the presence of the 
Socialists at our demonstration on the 
Green, unless they come in their individual 
capacity ;’ and he replied —* We will have 
our own banner, our own platform, and our 
own speakers, or cut the whole concern.” 
“Poor devils! he said, amidst great 
laughter, ‘still deluded by the old, old 
story that the cause of the workers is to be 
won by supporting the Liberal party !” 
and went on—‘“ The politicians have done 
nothing for us. What’s the vote? We've 
had enough of what they call freedom. 
We say to the Liberal party —‘ Thank you 
for nothing.’ Oh, they’ll give us anything 
but justice, and justice is all we want. 
Will the Radicals explain how the wrongs 
of the workers can be redeemed by any 
measure that stops short of making land 
and capital public property? No, they 
will not; I defy them to doit. I say that 
as long as we're dependent on capitalists, 
so long must we be the victims of robbery 
and spoliation, slaves or candidates for 
slavery. The workers are now telling one 
another the true secret of their poverty, 
and saying, each man to his fellow, 
‘Brother, we are robbed’; so the time is 
coming fast when we will have the means 
of production in our own hands, and not 
till then can we get out of our misery, or 
have a chance of living the life of men.” 
The moment Mr Squarey ended his 
speech, the man who had given the money 
to Peter Panton took his stand in the 
passage, and, facing the audience with 
knitted brow and uplifted fist, began— 
“My name’s Sam Plant. I hail frae 
the country. Ye never saw me here 
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before ; but if ye’re for knockin’ doon the 
lairds an’ maisters, wha hae got the grup 
o everything in this damned nation, Pm 


yer man. Are we tae staun’ tae be 
preyed upon, an’ kicked, an’ driven by a 
wheen 0’ legalized robbers, ca’d landlords 
an’ employers? Are the many tae sow, an’ 
the few tae reap tae a’ eternity? We're 
tell’t that tyranny an’ oppression’s a thing 
o’ the past. It’s a lie. In the name o’ 
property and commerce, there’s 
tyranny the day than ever cam’ frae kirk 
or throne. Under the auld priests an’ 
kings ye micht get yer thooms screwed a 
bit; but under the new maisters ©’ the 
earth, ye’re tortured for life. Look whaur 
ye like, the people are groanin’ under their 
burdens. There’s the farmers, crushed by 
rents and confiscations ; there’s the crofters, 
driven frae the fields o’ their forefaithers 
tae eat dulse upon the sea-shore; there’s 
the puir chaps that haud the plough, 
daunnerin’ frae mornin’ tae nicht ower the 
clods like horses,—without a hame, or a 
hope in the worl’; there’s the colliers doon in 
the horrid pits, workin’ awa’ wi’ their bit 
lamps in their heids, while their masters 
are up on the green fields huntin’, or in 
their fine hooses, drinkin’ champagne, an’ 
dootless sweerin’ aboot some demand for 
an extra fourpence-ha’penny o’ wages; an’ 
than there’s you toon chaps, slavin’ for 
maisters in factory an’ forge—maisters ! 
rascals that haud the power o’ life an’ 
death ower ye because they’ve got the 
machinery. I see the millions o’ ye, wi’ 
yer white faces, that I could greet to look 
at—an’ yer wives an’ weans in thae awfw’ 
hooses, like leevin’ corpses buried thegither 
in stane coffins. I tell ye, chaps, its war— 
nane o’ that damned French foolerin’ wi 
barricades, mind ye—but war! 


mair 


‘ By oppression’s woes an’ pains, 
By our sons in servile chains, 
We shall drain our dearest veins, 

But we shall be free.’ ” 

The interposition of the stranger had 
made a curious silence in the room. All 
were impressed by the rude majesty of his 
mien. At the sentence ending with “I’m 
yer man,” many moved in their seats, 
with their eyes glowing on the speaker ; and 
as he went on with his declamation, the 
excitement grew more and more intense, 
till it burst in an uproar of enthusiasm, the 
like of which had never before been seen 
in the Owen Club. Soon the sound of a 
fiddle was heard, and gradually the cheer- 
ing gave way to talking; the talking 
subsided, the men became still in their 
places, and the fiddle prevailed. The 
chairman, with a book in his hand, called 
out—‘‘ The Better Day ”— 


‘“‘Long ago the voice was heard on a hill of 
Galilee ;” 


and the fiddler, who was none other than 
the ragged sentinel of the stair, played over 
the tune of “ Marching through Georgia.” | 
Then the whole audience rose, and lifted 
up with might the chant of “ The 
Better Day.” 

To listen to the pale workers singing of 
an approaching era of deliverance for the 
poor was as much as Kitty could bear. 
She sat with her head bent, and ever as 
the chorus was repeated— 


Hurrah ! hurrah ! the better day is nigh ; 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! there’s light in yonder sky ; 
Yes, the day is coming, ’twill be morning by and 
by, 
And we’ll go marching from slavery,” 


she compressed her lips, and worked her 
folded hands. 


Ere the chant was over, and while 
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Arnot was donning his ulster at Kitty’s 
side, the door was flung open, and in 
marched Sir Christopher Cable, looking 
wildly round the room. Kitty started to 
her feet. The men were singing “Hurrah ! 
hurrah !” and as the chorus ended— 

“Stop this!” cried Sir Christopher, with 
no more regard for the audience than if it 
had been one of students. 

At a signal from Arnot, the Chairman 
dismissed the ineeting, and Arnot himself 
improved the Chairman’s instruction by a 
look and a nod. But the men only sat 
down. 

Sir Christopher seized Kitty by the 
hand, and said in a violent whisper— 

“Simply the most inexplicable conduct 
IT ever heard of! Think of the results— 


* action. 
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whole reception broken up—Miss Macfar- 
lane driven to distraction, and fainting 
repeatedly—then the scandal ——” 

Here he turned fiercely on Arnot— 
“You're a villain, sir; a villain, luring 
the Principal’s daughter away to a disreput- 
able revel in the lowest quarters of the 
town, where, I understand, you are in the 
habit of propagating utterly untenable 
theories, subversive of the integrity of the 
empire, and the very foundations of society. 
I don’t know what Silence! I won't 
hear a syllable; nota syllable. I don’t know 
what Professor Hoe may do, whether he 
will dismiss you to-morrow or not; but he 
may save himself the trouble of taking any 
This is a matter for the Senate.” 

(To be continued.) 


Che Carlyle Society of London. 


THE usual monthly meeting was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on Monday, 
the 4th March, at 8 p.m., the President, 
Dr Eugene Oswald, being in the chair. 
The paper read was a sequel to the 
President’s lecture on “Germany in East 
Africa,” and was given by Mr C. D. 
Collet, whose articles on political subjects 
have for many years been a prominent 
feature in London journalism. The paper 
was very able, and full of facts; it sup- 
ported the line taken by the President at 
the last meeting. <A great advantage was 
the excellent map of Africa, published at 
Brussels, brought to the meeting by Mr 
Collet, showing where different nations 
had obtained possessions there. The well- 


known negro question, which has been 
such a_ stumbling block to readers of 
Carlyle, of course cropped up during the 
evening; it was the general impression 
that Carlyle dealt with those negroes who 
sprang from a race which had been for 
some generations subjugated by the whites, 
and that the case of some of the African 
races was widely different, especially 
when Arab blood enters into the people. 
It seems obvious that both Germany and 
England have been applying, with different 
degrees of severity or leniency, to the 
natives the ‘“ divine” right of the strongest. 
I think their course could be partially 
supported by reference to Carlyle, indeed 
Carlyle’s admiration of strength fev se, 
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that is of force as opposed to weakness, to 
nothingness, may serve to somewhat help 


the plea of the clever, civilised, and 
powerful to rule, and_ rule rather 
sternly, the barbarian, or the weak 
races. Butafter all we =tum7s to 


“Sartor,” and when we see there how high 
and holy a being Man as man was to 
Carlyle, we better understand that Carlyle’s 
totality of teaching means govern and 
To the idle, to the foolish, I think 
teach wisdom, make them 


vase. 
he means, 
useful, and probably happier, somehow, 
even by force. Therefore, we may suppose 
Carlyle would have approved, if these 
African races are to be subjected, of their 
being governed firmly, but for their devel- 
opment and their good; we may suppose 
he might have disapproved of their being 
subjugated by an alien race, but that is 
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not the great point. It is that in our 
dealings with any men, or any race of men, 
we must be guided by the law of love to 
our fellows and obedience to the laws of 
the Maker of the universe. I think his 
judgment would have been rather directed 
to the treatment of the natives after the 
establishment of what is really German or 
English rule, than to the manner of the 
conquest. itself. 

The above few ideas are suggested by 
some parts of the discussion on Mr Collet’s 
paper, which was conducted by Messrs 
Laister, W. Martin Wood, Johnston Beall, 
Scarlett, Frost, the President, and others. 

The meeting closed by the President’s 
announcement of a paper on ‘“ Carlyle” 
for the next meeting, the first Monday in 


April. 
HENRY E. WEST, Secy. 


Diterature. 


Tousror: THE Two PILGRiIMs, or LOVE 
AND Goop DEEps. WHat MEN LivE 
BY. WHERE LOVE IS THERE GoD IS 
ALSO, <> -Lohdon <=sW aster Scotts: ars 
each. 


THESE exquisitely simple and _ beautiful 
stories of Count ‘Tolstoi’s—originally 
circulated in Russia as tracts for the people 
—are issued in booklet form, bound in 
white, grained boards, with gilt lettering, 
by Mr: Walter Scott. ~ In <ihese. little 
stories, the Christian principle of love 
is exemplified by humble individuals— 
the pilgrim, Bodrof; the cobbler, Semyon ; 
and the shoemaker, Martuin Avdyeitch. 


Love to God manifested. in love to 
man is the lesson  inculcated by 
these stories, and inculcated in a 
form that has a nameless charm. ‘The 
union of supernaturalism and naturalism 
gives a mystic colour to the realism ot 
each narrative. ‘These stories deserve a 
wide circulation, and will bear repeated 
re-reading. 
* * * 
THE FounpatioN or Soctat Poxirics. 
By Henry Dyer. Glasgow: David 
Bryce & Son, 1889. Price 4d. 


This paper was read before the Ruskin 
Society of Glasgow, and was afterwards | 
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delivered as a lay sermon in a parish 
church in Glasgow. It has now been 
issued in pamphlet form. The author’s 
main position is that ‘the foundations of 
social politics must rest on Christianity ; 
but it must be Christianity as Christ taught 
it, and especially as he lived it, and as he 
taught how men should live together ; for 
the Christianity of Christ is essentially 
social.” The writer enforces his thesis 
with much force, and draws largely on 
current literature for illustration. The 
pamphlet deserves careful study from all 
interested in social problems. 


ART AND LITERATURE—-Maclure, Mac- 
donald & Co., Glasgow. Part III, 
April, 1889, 1s. Contains among other 
articles, one on John Ruskin, with por- 
trait. The Magazine is 


printed on good paper. 
} * * * 


carefully 


Received with thanks:—‘ Are we 
Educating our Children? by Hy. Rose. 


Hull: A. Brown & Sons; 2d. From Mr 


Walter Scott :—-Tolstoi—Life; Poe’s Tales, 
and other prose writings (Camelot Series) ; 
Life of Marryat (Great Writers’ Series) ; 
National Insurance, by Kev. W. Moore, 
Edinburgh, M.A.; 1d. 


Correspondence. 


MR RUSKIN AND THE 
DESTRUCTION OF NEW YORK. 


To the Editor of the Ruskin Reading 
Guild ‘fournad. 


Sir,—In answer to “ An American,” 
may I quote the context of the passage in 
which Mr Ruskin says that he ‘‘ wants to 
destroy New York?” “I want still to keep 
fields green, and cheeks red ; and that girls 
should be taught to curtsey and boys to 
take their hats off ; and that Kings should 
keep their head, and 
Bishops their crosiers in their hands” 
(Fors, I., p. 5, condensed a little). Isn't 
New York rather a good example of 


the crowns on 


antithesis to his desired ideal ?—where 
Plutocracy and Democracy, luxury and 
misery, mechanical civilization, and the 
struggle for existence are developed to an 
extent elsewhere unknown. Not that Mr. 
Ruskin “wants to destroy” everything 
American; he has never hit America a 
tenth part so hard as England, or France, 
or modern Italy ; and he says on the next 
page but one ‘‘ There are indeed said to 
be Republican villages (towns?) in America, 
where everybody is civil, honest, and sub- 
stantially comfortable. Such Republcanism 

if possible on a large scale, would be 
worth fighting for.” 


We Gi, 
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Elnnouncements. 


i. 


Rules of the Ruskin Reading Guild 
Library. 


I. Members and Associates of the Guild 
may become members of the Library 
on payment of annual subscription of 
1s for Librarian’s expenses. 

II. Each member shall defray the postage 
to and from the Library of the books 
and pamphlets borrowed. 

III. Each book or pamphlet borrowed 
may be retained for a clear fortnight 
in the first instance. If it has not 
been applied for within that time, 
the borrower may retain it for such 
further period as the Librarian may 
determine. But it must be promptly 
posted at the end of the fortnight, or 
as soon thereafter as the Librarian 
shall direct. 

IV. Applications and subscriptions for 
membership to be addressed to the 
Gen. Secy., Hillside House, Arbroath. 


*% % % 
All books and pamphlets sent for re- 


view, if they be of a suitable character, 
will be added to the Library. 


* * % 


The subscribers to the special February. 


No. who have not yet remitted their 
subsciptions will please send them at once 
to the Editor. 


* * * 


Tue REPRINT OF THE JANUARY No. 
will be issued along with the number for 


May. 


BRANCHES. — The Edinburgh Branch 
held two meetings in March. On the 7th 
at zB Eildon Street, when Dr Reddie, the 
President, occupied the chair, and thirteen 
were present. The Secretary contributed 
a short paper and one of the members 
sang a song illustrative of the subject. 
The lecture on work was then proceeded 
with, and the paragraphs were freely 
commented upon. 


The Branch again met on the 21st at 
14 Inverleith Gardens. ‘There was a fair 
attendance, and Mr Bell, F.B.S., presided. 
Another paper bearing on the subject 
under discussion was read and subsequently 
the lecture on work was finished. 


The next meeting was arranged to be 
held at 2 Eyre Crescent on the 4th April 
at 8 oclock p.m. The Branch now 
musters seventeen members and _ several 
gentlemen have expressed a desire for the 
formation of another branch at the South- 
side next winter. 


*% * * 
ALL articles, communications, &c., 
intended for insertion in the Yournal, 


should be sent to the Editor as early as 
possible each month. All applications 
for Associateship by persons resident in 
England and Wales will please be made 
to the general assistant secretary, Mr G. 
C. Moody, 27 Knowle Road, Brixton, 
London, S.W., and by residents in Scotland 
and Ireland and abroad to the general 
secretary, Mr William Marwick, Hillside 


' House, Arbroath, N.B. 
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Mother Larth. 


‘‘ Praised art thou, my Lord, by Mother Earth ; 

‘Thou who sustainest her and governest, 

And to her flowers, fruit, herbs, dost colour give 
and birth.” 


yO sang St Francis of Assisi, and 
so sings many a heart at the 
SCAN) sreturn of Spring; the bees 
seem to murmur their praise from the 
hearts of the crocus flowers, and the caw 
of the building rooks accompanies, not 
unfitly, the bell which summons us to 
worship. 

Demeter gave to the Greeks corn and 
flowers, and taught them the arts of tilling 
the earth, and of making bread; and 
Proserpina came back year after year from 
the underworld, as she is coming now, to 
gladden the earth with flowers. 

“The rule of Demeter, the earth mother, 
is over the earth, first, as the origin of all 
life—the dust from whence we were taken; 
secondly, as the receiver of all things back 
at last into silence—Dust thou art, and 
unto dust thou shalt return,” 


So, to Greeks and Christians alike, the 
great relationships of Nature are the same; 
we come from the earth, we return to it; 
and in the intermediate time which we call 
our life, our mother earth makes certain 
claims upon us, and demands that we 
shall not be mere cumberers of the ground. 

Zenophon, in his Praise of Agricul- 
ture, in the LZconomist, dwells on the 
beneficence and justice of mother earth, 
who, while providing abundance of good 
things ungrudgingly, does “not suffer 
those who are effeminate to reap it.” 

By steady work of the plough and of the 
spade, the serviceable iron will produce 
the wealth stored up for us. in the ground; 
and agriculture will be a demi-god once 
more, when the Christianity of England is 
brave enough to declare that none of its 
children shall be brought up on cinder 
heaps, in poisoned air, or beside polluted 
streams. 

We think that times are changed for 
the better since Holbein represented the 
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Dance of Death in grim and terrible forms. 
But are our ploughmen less forlorn as 
they guide their ploughs along ¢hezr ‘last 
furrow ?”” .Does no rain come through the 
country labourer’s cottage? Is there no 
overcrowding of the poor near the rich 
man’s mill? Are no little children now in 
fever-stricken dens laid hold of by the icy 
grip of death, and led ‘away “to lie out in 
the fields at bed-time ?” we 

We, of the Guild of St George, are bound 
to be “earth-workers ;” the dragon must 
be to us a harnessed creature of toil. The 
infant Géorgos was so named (see 
Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene”) because he 
was found “in an heaped furrow” by a 
ploughman, who brought him up; he had 
been stolen by an elf from his royal Saxon 
kindred. So the royal child learned to till 
the ground before he learned to defend it ; 
and the red-cross knight was a “ soldier of 
the ploughshare” before he became a 
. “ soldier of the sword.” 

Most people know the story of the lady 
who told Turner she could not see in 
nature all that he put into his pictures, and 
his rejoinder—“ But, madam, don’t you 
wish you could?” We cannot all be 
farmers, but we can wzsh we were: we can 
honour the patient worker whose labour 
keeps us. alive; we can try to promote 
country industries instead of encouraging 
the rush to towns; we can make some 
little plot of ground more productive; we 
can second the kindly efforts of our mother 
earth, as long as our eyes are open to 
the sight of grass and flowers, and not 
closed for ever beneath the mounded sod. 

There is something much more pathetic 
about deaths in the country; the blanks 
are less apparent in town ; the procession 
of humanity is so much larger that indi- 
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viduals are less missed from its ranks—the — 
stage is so much fuller that several exits 
may be unobserved. In the country 
you occupy one of a few scattered houses 
outside a village or small town ; you follow 
to the grave the old woman whom you 
have seen failing in a_ neighbouring 
cottage, or the fine old mother of clever 
sons, whose house you can see through the 
trees. Your own mother may go next. 
Your heart misgives you, you “ guess and 
fear,” your worst fears come true, and for 
a third time a solemn train walks along 
the same lanes and roads, and makes the 
same long pause in the valley churchyard, 
and breaks. up in the same desultory 
manner afterwards leaving one behind 
who never will return. The cottage neigh- 
bour who was so kind and good, one of 
nature’s gentlemen, is met by sudden 
accident, is laid low in his home for a> 
time, and then laid lower in the grave, 
which you pass every Sunday morning. - 
The little girl you used to meet so often, 
dragging that heavy baby-brother, will 
never be tired any more, but rest in the 
not ungentle arms of mother earth. 

Our prevailing thought, however, in 
connection with the young, is their vitality ; 
it is for them to pluck the flowers, though 
too often, to our grief, they are themselves 
the gathered blossoms. 

On the pavement of Siena Cathedral 
there is a lovely little series of inlaid sub- 
jects—the Seven ages of man, and in this 
suggestive shorthand, infancy, boyhood, 
youth, young manhood, mature life, and 
middle age have all flowers in their path, 
but Decrepitas leans on two sticks, and 
goes bending along an utterly flowerless 
way, which ends in an open tomb. 

The poet’s ideal of being made the 
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violet of one’s native soil will hardly be 
accomplished till science and poetry are 
at one, and until a few prejudices have 
been swept away. At present we smile at 
a friend who has an open wicker basket 
in which to be coffined, or we make 
difficulties, or we admire only, and do not 
imitate. 

Perhaps it would be pleasanter to turn 
to ideal life. ‘Under natural conditions the 
degree of mental excitement necessary to 
bodily health is provided by the course of 
the seasons, and the various skill and 
fortune of agriculture. In the country 
every morning of the year brings with it 
a new aspect of springing or fading nature ; 
a new duty to be fulfilled on earth, and a 
new promise or warning in heaven. No 
day is without its innocent hope, its special 
prudence, its kindly gift, and its sublime 
danger; and in every process of wise 
husbandry, and every effort of contending 
or remedial courage, the wholesome pas- 
sions, pride, and bodily power of the 
labourer are excited and exerted in happi- 
est unison. The companionship of 
domestic, the care of serviceable, animals, 
soften and enlarge his life with lowly 
charities, and discipline him in familiar 
wisdoms and unboastful fortitudes ; while 
the divine laws of seedtime which cannot 
be recalled, harvest which cannot be 
hastened, and winter in which no man 
can work, compel the impatience and 
coveting of his heart into labour, too sub- 
missive to be anxious, and rest too sweet 
to be wanton.” * 

How many people from the time of 
Bacon have sung ‘the garden,” and 


* From ‘‘ Fiction, fair and foul,” by John 
Ruskin. 
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how many of us are delightedly content 
with much smaller possessions than those 
elaborate pleasure grounds and avenues 
with overarching trees, which are. included 
by him in the term. A greenhouse does 
not commend itself to our affections, 
though it may supply us with lovely floral 
decoration for our houses. Whereas the 
spontaneous gifts of mother earth—with 
due selection—are dear alike to the heart 
of the child, the painter, the lover, and the 
mourner. | | 

And what natural delight men, women, 
and children have in a garden especially 
if they work in it themselves! The little 
girl’s mustard and cress have a transcen- 
dent flavour, the potatoes which we have 
set are not commonplace vegetables, the 
cauliflowers which we have raised are quite 
unusually excellent. If the carrots are 
small in themselves, they are still a great 
success, and even if things do not come 
up at all, we make the tenderest excuses 
for them, and we are spared the unpleas- 
ant task of blaming the gardener. And 
our flowers ! the seeds just emerging from 
the ground; the wallflower coming into 
bud, the gentian extending its enamelled 


star—all these are “wonders yearly 
wrought.” For ourselves we have our 
griefs, but they are personal and do 


not affect the subject at large. Far be it 
from us to dwell on the munching of all 
our carnation tops by errant hares and 
rabbits, on the cropping of the ivy by 
wandering sheep, on the rapacity with - 
which these same sheep fall upon our 
most loved primrose roots, on the decline 
of all our best pansies, on the death of 
countless plants presented by more for- 
tunate friends. Hares are very interesting 
and beautiful, and sheep are delightful, we 
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suppose in the East. We read 
this passage (“Proserpina” 68) with special 
gratitude, “ Milton fills his Paradise with 
flowers, but no flowers are spoken of in 
Genesis. We may indeed conclude that, 
in speaking of every herb of the field, 
flowers are included. But they are not 
named. The things that are zamed in the 
Garden of Delight are trees only.” 
_ Perhaps a due feeling of the sacredness 
of the earth might guide us in what, to 
many persons, seem very little matters. They 
never think of gathering up the remains of 
a pic-nic, and they do not hesitate to tear 
up letters and throw them out of the window 
of a railway carriage. If they were in 
somebody’s garden they would not leave 
broken bottles about, or decorate the 
temporary encampment with egg-shells or 
sandwich papers. The habitats of ferns 
and other wild plants would not be de- 
stroyed if we had as much reverence 


for a mossy bank as for a bed of tulips, 


for a ledge of rock as for our friend’s 
doorstep. . 


We have generally before us two photo- 
graphs, one representing a woman sitting 
on a bank, spinning with a distaff, a lumi- 
nous sky behind her—the other of the 
Tomb of Ilario di Caretto in the Cathedral 
of Lucca, that beautiful recumbent figure 
which is the “pure image of both sleep 
and death.” They represent toil and 
repose. Thus it must be, we must work 
with the free air around us so long as we 
live and move on the blossoming earth, 
we must spin its flax until our own thread 
of life is cut, and our “spinning is all 
done,” and the tomb will not be for us in 
a place where no flowers are ; angels hold 
garlands round the resting figure, and a 
fillet of roses is bound about the quiet 
brow. 

JULIA FIRTH. 


~—6 The Missal of Raiser Mar. 


DURER’S ARABESQUES—No. IV. 


‘¢ Even in his darkest hours 
Still doth he war with darkness, and the Powers 
Of darkness ; for the light he cannot see’ 
Still round him feels ; and if he be not free 
Struggles against this strange captivity.”’ 
(Goethe, Prologue to ‘‘ Faust,” tr. Anster). 


Not only the subjects of Diirer’s pen- 
drawings, but even the types of pattern 
which he uses to enrich them, are traceable 
to traditional sources. A new style of art 
is rarely invented by any one man at a 
blow, any more than a new style of litera- 
‘ture. It often happens, indeed, that some 
great author or artist emerges from an 


epoch of utter dullness as the apparent 
originator of unaccustomed methods ; but 
when we get to know more of the surround- 
ings of such a one, we find that he has 
been only using current types to express 
the profounder thoughts and intenser feel- 
ings of his own unique personality. He 
doubtless helps to modify existing style; 
but this is not his aim: his aim is to 
“deliver his message,” and its effective 
delivery is incompatible with any self- 
conceit or even self-consciousness in manner. 
They are the writers, with no message to 
deliver, who make all this to-do about form, 
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and the painters, with no vision to portray, 
who are competing in the invention of new 
styles. But Diirer is great by the light he 
throws upon old themes, and the feeling 
with which he informs old patterns ; he is 
original by the composition, “invention ” 
(as the fifth volume of “ Modern Painters ” 
calls it), re combination of familiar materials 
and models; and his consummate style, 
striking as it is, comes in as a result of his 
thought, feeling, and invention. 

Those intricate, meaningless pen-flourishes 
of his are great art, because in them he 
‘put his pen to full speed, and yet retained 
command over every separate line” 
(Ruskin, ‘“ Lectures on Art,” v. 144); and 
yet they are plainly a survival of the inter- 
laced ornament of earlier missals, going 
back to the Irish “ Book of Kells” and the 
Saxon Boulogne psalter, which, in turn, are 
representative of original Scandinavian 
‘“‘worm-twists” on smith’s work and 
carvings. And those “distorted faces and 
hewing halberts,” of which Mr Ruskin 
writes, are conditions of parallel grotesque, 
traditional in Jike manner ali the way down 
from the secondary Scandinavian type of 
“hand-grips” and monster-heads (see, 
throughout, Dr Hildebrand’s South Ken- 
sington handbook on ‘The Industrial Arts 
of Scandinavia”): and the kind of puzzled 
philosophy, which conditioned them at the 
beginning, is betrayed by them to the 
close; when Renaissance learning made it 
a shame to anybody to be 
about anything, and melted the frost- 
work of Gothic grotesque in wintry 
gleams of systematized enlightenment. 
The. . “suspended  satyrs” . (Fiction, 
fair and foul,” as above) are suggested by 
another train of tradition,—the classic 
“ornament coming into fashion in Diirer’s 
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days, based on relics and remains of Roman 
art, but called “‘ Arabesque” from a faint 
resemblance to the complex nonsense- 
ornament of florid and decadent oriental 
architecture. The best-known examples 
are the designs of Raphael at the Vatican ; 
but, though Diirer and Raphael were 
correspondents and mutual admirers, it 
was not by the Loggie, which Diirer had 
never seen, that these pen-drawings were 
inspired, nor does Diirer ever sink to the 
depth of their elegant bathos. 

The peculiar form he adopted was based 
on the Venetian, somewhat different from 
that in vogue at Rome. The exact 
sources of his types, in full detail, I can 
hardly pretend to point out; several 
coincidences, however, seem to show that 
he had seen the ‘ Hypnerotomachia 
Poliphili,” a curious work as to text, but a 
masterpiece of early woodcutting and 
design. It was written in 1467, at Treviso, 
by Francesco Colonna, a Venetian monk, 
and published in 1499—six years before 
Diirer’s visit to Venice, and sixteen before 
this missal. If, as it has been said— 
though from the character of the man 
there may be some difficulty in believing 
it—this audacious allegory was illustrated 
by Giovanni Bellini, there is a further 
reason for supposing that Diirer was well- 
acquainted with the book ; for Bellini was 
his personal friend and especial admirer. 
But, in any case,.so important a work 
could hardly have escaped his notice. 

Several of Diirers drawings recall 
‘* Poliphilo,” which, like the missal, teems 
with symbolism, sometimes going to the 
length of explicit hieroglyphics. For 
instance, a vase of fire tied to a globe by 
a laurel-wreath signifies “Omnia vincit 
amor ;” and an amphora with smoke 
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~ coming out through little holes bored in it 
symbolises “‘ ravra Bata Biov,” “ all in 
life is of little account.” In another place 
is a pitcherlamp slung by three chains ; 
the number three here, as usual, meaning 
the Trinity, and connected with the three- 
sided obelisk, symbol of  vivifying 
influence, inscribed “OQN,” “Being,” 
the metaphysical name of God, “I am,” 
(see Didron I-, pp..45-47, etc.) © These 
ideas seem to be reproduced, commingled, 
in Diirer’s ‘‘ Veronica,” No. 44. There, on 
a pitcher, bored with holes, whence emanate 
rays of light, stands a singing cherub 
holding a laurel-wreath, on which hang an 
osculum and a shield; apparently to 
symbolise the love, as well as life eman- 
ating, through Christ’s Passion, from the 
clay of the “last Adam, the quickening 
spirit ;” and issuing in the praise and victory 
of Ps. xc, “* The Lord_reigneth.” 

Again, Diirer has two designs in se- 
quence, motived by Ps. xxiv. and xlv. Inthe 
first, to illustrate ‘‘The earth is the Lord’s,” 
he draws an emblematic America, then 
newly found and primarily claimed on God’s 
behalf by the Pope as vicegerent over the 
habitable globe, and by him given in fief 
to the Emperor’s kin of Spain. An Indian, 
standing ona calabash, holds a maize-stem; 
above him, tropical birds and the shield of 
Austria, the Emperor’s home-kingdom and 
seat of dominion,—it was Maximilian who 
founded Vienna. Underneath is a dolphin 
in curious freehand, whose shape may have 
been immediately suggested by the cala- 
bash,—but it strongly recalls just such 
another flourished dolphin in *‘ Poliphilo.” 

The accompanying design is noticed here 
for the sake of getting it in connection with 
the America. It illustrates Ps. xlv. and 
emblems ‘“ Asia,”—a turbaned Tartar 
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leading a dromedary, and _ holding 


the sort of spiked mace known 
as ‘ Morgenstern”  (morning-star; in 
Swiss museums, as in the Munoth 


at Schaffhausen, still to be seen)—a pictorial 
pun or rebus for the East, the Morning- 
land, as German poets call it. For acces- 
sory, an ape and a swan. ‘The swan, as 
we shall see more plainly next month, is 
type of wifeliness and holy spousehood, and 
is suggested by the main tenor of the 
Psalm, “Forget thine own people and thy 
father’s house; so shall the king greatly 
desire thy beauty,’—which is an allegory, 
Diirer would say, ‘“ For. He is thy God, 
and worship thou Him.” The ape I am 
not sure about. So large a proportion of 
the figures are explainably significant, that 
by logic of induction, we have a right to 
guess at the untranslated hieroglyphs, 
though we must mark our guess as doubt- 
ful. Now, Ps. xlv., the Epithalamium, is, 
as it were, an appendix to Solomon’s Song, 
and has the verse—‘‘ The daughter of 
Tyre shall be there with a gift”; the 
daughter of Tyre, in one sense, was Tar- 
shish, a Pheenician colony, whose navy 
came once in three years to Solomon, 
bringing, among other things, apes (1 Kings 
x. 22); asthe Queen of Sheba had brought 
camels (verse 2) which may have suggested 
the dromedary in this design. It is quite 
in Direr’s way of work to catch at allu- 
sions of this sort, and so fill out his sketch 
with widely suggestive accessory. 

To return to ‘ Poliphilo.” There are 
several types of ornamental columns given 
there, which have their distinct meanings, 
and tally with some of Diirer’s designs. 
No. 14 illustrates David’s  penitential 
Psalm (li, “When the prophet Nathan 
came to him,” etc.), and is parallel with . 
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No. to, king David kneeling before the 
Lord, singing ‘De Profundis,” Ps.cxxx. 
No. 14 represents musical instruments on 
one side, for a psalm is essentially Zyrzc 
poetry, sung to an instrument; and a 
column of peculiar type, on which is a 
satyr crowned with the crescent, and cupids 
below. This strongly resembles a column 
in “ Poliphilo” surmounted by a crescent, 
emblem of the moon-goddess, not always 
patroness of chastity ; and connected with 
the tree of life in a design of a marriage 
ceremony. Those who are acquainted 
with primitive symbolism will recognise 
here ideas of great antiquity and _per- 
manence, of which it is not at all 
impossible that Diirer was cognizant. 

A similar column is shown in No. 33, in 
which a philosopher has fallen asleep over 
his book, and in mystic dream of the 
enigma of existence sees a dog (emblem 
of lust usually, but in ‘ Poliphilo” of 
friendship), a Cupid with grapes,—the 
intoxication of passion, and this column 
with a split pomegranate. 

A kindred subject is treated in No. 34, 
in which a satyr, bound ; game, dead ; and 
a caldron over a fire, with pedestal of 
winged goats, accompany Ps. Ixxxvii., on 
the happiness of Restored Zion. The only 
connection I can perceive is that the 
‘‘mention of Rahab” may have put Durer 
on a false scent, and suggested to him that 
the New Jerusalem’s happiness lies in the 
freedom of its inhabitants from temptation 
and sin,—the satyr is bound. (Rev. xiv., 
Ai Meee a2 Fes KRU: 3 T'S J 

The victory over passion is nobly given 
in No. 35, “Hercules and the Lion,” a 
pendant to “‘Hercules and the Stymphalian 
Birds,” No. 30. The latter illustrates Ps. 
xix., ‘There is no speech or language 
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wherein their voice is not heard,” Durer 
considering the fable of the mighty over- 
comer of evil to be a “true fiction,” a 
myth venerable in itself, and, when nightly 
read, attesting the truth of Christianity ; 
just as Michael Angelo makes his Sibyls 
bear witness with the Prophets (‘ ¢este 
David cum Sibylla” of the hymn “ Dees 
Tre.”) The birds have a semi-human 
character, like Harpies ; not without classi- 
cal precedent. 

The other Hercules is the overcomer of 
the “roaring lion” of Sensuality. | Under 


| a fig-tree, a strong nude man, armed 


simply with club and shield,—not with the 
lion-skin yet, for that was the fruit of this 
victory, to show how temptation conquered 
becomes virtue’s defence. He has over- 
thrown the lion; but, for contrast, on the 
ground a man is drinking ; while a swan, 
possibly in humorous reminiscence of 
wifely remonstrance, which the swan may 
signify as in the “ Asia,”—and a swarm of 
gnats,—perhaps the ‘ againbite of inwit,” 
remorse of conscience, rush to attack him. 
To emphasize his condition, a_ serpent 
crawls down among his pots and jugs out 
of a loathly dream of distorted obscenity ; 
one remembers what was the import of 
primitive serpent-worship, and the mystical 
reading of the story of the Fall of Man; 
(see, for example of the latter, Barrett’s 
“ Magus” I. i, quoting Van Helmont, 
“ Oniatrike,” xcii.). Now, says Diirer, 
Hercules helps those who help themselves ; 
the application of that, even the heathen 
knew; but how much mightier a helper 
have we in “the Lord, who is... . to 
be feared above all gods. For all the gods 
of the nations are idols, but the Lord made 
the heavens” and ‘cometh to judge the 
earth.” (Ps, xcvi, accompanying.) 
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I have said that the swan and the gnats 
may “possibly” and “perhaps” mean 
this and that: but there is no doubt about 
the feeling with which the arabesque is 
designed, both here and elsewhere in the 
Missal. Its character, as emblem of 
Sensuality, can hardly be missed or ex- 
plained away ; and it was chiefly this that 
impressed Mr. Ruskin, I believe, when he 
traced throughout the book the taint of 


brain disease. 
OG IR AVON Sar P 


The phantom husks of something foully done, 
And fleeting thro’ the boundless universe, 
- And blasting the long quiet of my breast 
With animal heat and dire insanity.” 
(Tennyson, ‘‘ Lucretius.’’) 


And it is curiously confirmatory of Mr. 
Ruskin’s analysis of the ethics of Italian 
Renaissance ornament (“Stones of Venice,” 
vol. III.) that Diirer should use the style 
of the Venetians, whom he yet so highly 
respected, just when he has to treat of 
Sensual Vice,— or its companion, Pride, as 
in No. 41. The arabesques are devoted to 
depicting the guilt and punishment of ex- 
cess,—by thenature of the theme, obscurely, 
—but, seen under such light as contem 
porary art throws on the symbols, with 
most decisive intention. 

Bred by a father who, as the son wrote, 
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“was most anxious to bring up his children 
to honour God,” and by a mother “‘ whose 
greatest joy was to speak of God, and to 
do all to His honour and glory,” Diirer 
lived a pure and blameless life ; very unlike 
many another artist who seemed to court 
Venus and Bacchus by mistake for Apollo 
and the Muses. The old legend of his 
matrimonial discomforts is, as to its incl- 
dents, disproved; though no doubt the artist 
of the “ Melancholia” was, like Carlyle, 
“711 to live with”: and a strong popular 
tradition can hardly be wholly unfounded. 
As a daring thinker and visionary poet, he 
was unequally, if not unhappily, yoked 
with pretty, pious Agnes Frey; but no 
slander sullies the reputation of the man 
‘“‘ whose art, great as it was,” Melanchthon 
said, “‘ was the least of his attainments ” ; 
whose death was lamented by Luther and 
by the apostles of the Reformation. But, 
if I may so use the words, “he was in all 
points tempted like as we are”; and his 
work—how should it be otherwise P—em- 
bodies his spiritual struggles. And more; 
for, if we have read it aright, it records his 
final confidence in the promise, ‘ My grace 
is sufficient for thee; for My strength is 
made perfect in weakness.” 
W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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Che Principal’s Daughter. 


A ROMANCE OF EDUCATION.—IV. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER led Kitty from the 
room, followed by the astonished gaze of 
the Owen Club; but when the door 
closed, the men looked curiously at one 
another and at Arnot, and set up a 
sudden peal of laughter. Arnot joined 
them in spite of himself. There were cries 
of “Speech,” but he’ shook his 
head ; whereupon, after giving him three 
cheers, they dispersed, singing the chorus 
of “The Better Day.” 


IV. 


On. reaching the street, Arnot was 
thrown back upon the entry by a blast that 
was bitter with ice. A powdery snow was 
eddying and flying. The Owenites had 
rapidly disappeared, and King’s Lane was 
almost deserted. From the dark mass of 
St John’s to the lights on the bridge, there 
_Wwas no creature visible, save a woman 
hurrying into a _ publichouse, and a 
passenger struggling with the gust at the 
corner of a court. Arnot set out to walk 
to his lodgings. He hesitated once when 
a cab-driver called to him, and again, 
when a tram-car, that would pass not far 
from his door, stopped at his very hand ; 
but, indifferent to the storm, and _half- 
unconsciously choosing by-streets and 
obscure passages, he held on his way in a 
-dream. Not upon the heather or by the 
sea-shore, in the balmiest summer day, did 
he ever accept the universe with a fuller 


heart than on this wintry night in the 


streets of the city ; for within the last two 
hours there had stolen into his life a 


mysterious dawn of joy. The wind might 
rage and dash the sharp snow in his eyes ; 
but in spirit he was in lighted assemblies, 
living over again the rich moments with 
Miss More. Her face haunted his mental 
vision ; now it came in proud and shining 
beauty, now with the strange loveliness 
of a pitying angel’s. He might never meet 
her again, but “she lives,” he said to 
himself ; ‘she breathes on this planet ;. 
even now I shall pass her abode.” He | 
kept singing at intervals in tolerable tenor, 
“© wert thou in the cauld blast,” till a 
couple of policemen, emerging from the 
shelter of a doorway, advised him to don 
the blue ribbon and not break his mother’s 
heart. 

When he came within the shadow of 
the University he slackened his pace. 
The entrance to the professors’ grounds 
was open. He ventured a little way 
inside, and had a distant view of the 
Principal’s house. There was a bright 
light in the library. He heaved a sigh 
and hurried away. 

For the rest of his walk the assistant to . 
the professor of chemistry pondered on Sir 
Christopher Cable’s remarkable descent 
upon the Owen Club, and painfully felt 
there was a morrow. He pulled his cape 
tightly about him, and pushed on almost at 
a run, suddenly realizing that it was a 
fearful night, and that he was cold and 
hungry. In flat and dismal spirits he 
arrived at his lodgings. 


‘¢ Where is it now, the glory and the dream ?”” 
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He went into the parlour. ‘There on 
the sofa, which was drawn in front of the 
fire, George Imrie was reclining at full 
length, with a yellow-covered volume in his 
hands, and a briar-root pipe in his mouth. 
On a small table at his shoulder there was 
a tumbler half-full of beer. Looking at 
Arnot with no particular expression, he 
kept his posture and smoked calmly on. 
Arnot, for his part, was delightfully sur- 
prised, but he took a hint from the other’s 
imperturbability, and for some seconds the 
two stared at each other in silence. 

“Ts that the Oxford style?” 

“ Languor is the mode.” 

“¢ When did you come down ?” 

“I came down yesterday. But, I say, 
Arnot, is she home, or in a lonely tower? 
You'll have to emigrate, my boy. The 
reception has collapsed, and Miss Mac- 
farlane is at death’s door.” 

_ Mute with wonder, Arnot gazed at his 
friend. 

“‘ Fact,” said Imrie. 

“¢ Death’s door ?” 

“¢ About that.” 

= Poor -old lady! Heart disease,..1 
suppose. The excitement has been too 
much forher. First there was the opening, 
then the meeting with the titled people, 
_then the reception. Did she drop down in 
the hall? What a close to the day! 
Where did you get your news, Imrie? 
You have a story about me.” 

“ Did not you and Miss More run away 
together ?” 

“« Suppose we did.” 


“Good heavens! do you not see that the | 


whole catastrophe is owing to Miss More’s 
disappearance? She was the Principal’s 
daughter, and under the wing of the 
Macfarlanes. It’s a bad look-out for you, 
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But tell 


old man. How—the—devil 
me the whole thing.” 

With thoughtful brows Arnot sat looking 
in the fire; and Imrie gleefully continued— 

“Bob Arnot and Miss More—he the 
enthusiast of humanity, she the remote 
divinity, yea, the heavenly Kitty, whom I 
myself have celebrated in infernal Alcaics 
—to get into such a scrape! "Tis passing _ 
strange! To hear of Arnot in the 
gay Lothario line was as amusing as it 
would be to hear of my grandmother going 
in for agnosticism. When young Walker 
—who came to our house at ten with the 
news, and went on like a maniac over it 
(the little beggar had a glass of cham- 
pagne too much)—gave us his explanation 
of the double disappearance, I laughed and 
said—‘ Keep that for an appendix to the 
Arabian Nights.’ -The fact is, I didn’t 


‘quite believe it till this moment, when you 


confessed. There’s one thing, Arnot ; 
youll be the most popular man in college 
to-morrow—especially among the medi- 
cals.” 

‘Took here, Imrie; do you mean to 
say Miss Macfarlane is really dying ?” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose so. She went in 
largely for fainting, you know. Professor 
M‘Alister will put her all nght; rf she 
knows the bird is now safe, that is to say.” 

‘“¢ Between ourselves, Imrie, you—you—” 

SOR pe : 

‘“‘-_T know it’s absurd, but I can’t help 
it—” 

(oWihatee | 

“vou hurt me by your manner of 
referring to Miss More.” 

‘“‘My dear fellow,” said Imrie, put about 
in his turn, “I didn’t know—” 

* Vetusteat mettcgeats: 

The stomachs of college men of twenty- 
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four are called upon to solve strange 
problems at the midnight hour, Arnot 
and Imrie began supper with cold meat 
and “essence of coffee,” and ended it with 
tinned lobster and pale ale. 

While it was in progress, Arnot gave the 
history of events touching himself and Miss 
More. | 

“Who can have put Sir Christopher on 
the scent? asked Imrie, pulling himself 
together after the account of the irate pro- 
fessor’s appearance and outburst in the 
Owen Club. 

“IT suspect Richards.” 

“The sneak! But they cannot touch 
you. The Senate cannot sit on you for 
your economic opinions.” 

“My dear fellow, the Senate can do 
anything.” 

“You will be ostracized by the pro- 
fessors—no more hobnobbing on Olympus. 
And you may reckon upon a precious 
swearing to-morrow morning from old 
Hoey. But never mind: the Principal’s 
daughter has fallen in love with you, and 
that in the grand style.” 

Arnot blushed in the most egregious 
manner, and then got up a little anger. 

“Is Imrie alsoamong the cynics? You 
would say her interest in the cause of the 
poor was all pretence ?” 

“IT say this, Arnot, you are the luckiest 
man of modern times—next to myself. 
Suppose we take a final puff? I have 
something to tell you, old man.” 

Imrie stood with his foot on the corner 
of the fender and his elbow on the mantle- 
piece, smoking his briar-root, while Arnot 
occupied the sofa, munching a cigarette. 

“Miss Walker and I are re-engaged.” 

“Oh, allow me to congratulate you.” 

“‘T am back to the house on the old 


footing, with a difference. The manufac- 
turer takes me into his sanctum, produces 
cigars worth eighteenpence a piece, and 
orates to me on the state of the nation, 
damning foreign competition, bewailing the 
poverty of the rich, and holding that some- 
thing must be done.—” 

“T am glad of that; it shows the present 
régime is tottering,” muttered Arnot. 

““__You have no idea how wonderful it is 
to me to be on these terms with Susan’s 
father. Some time before I went up to 
Balliol, as you know, there was much 
murmuring at Campsie Gardens, because I 
persisted in not knowing what I was going 
to be. Mr Walker at last made it an in- 
dispensable condition of the continuance of 
the engagement, that I should resign the 
Snell, and go straight in for Divinity. Pre- 
posterous! I have no doubt he had a 
kind of feeling that somehow his chances 
of heaven would be improved, if he had a 
son-in-law in the Church. Susan, poor 
girl! finally gave way to the powers. I 
don’t blame her, Arnot. Girls under 
family pressure are as Liberals in Russia. 
I accepted my fate in an advanced spirit of 
resignation, but the ‘ fare-thee-well-and- 
if-for-ever’ mood did not last for three days 
after I was in Oxford. Man, Arnot, what 
a time I had of it! roaming and rhyming, 
all in a kind of nightmare.” 

Here the speaker’s hand went into a 
pocket of his coat. 

“T thought I had it,” he said, feeling in 
one pocket after another. 

‘“‘Oh, I can see it some other time. How 
did you and Susan come together again ?” 

“‘’Twas a specimen of blank verse. Ah, 
here it is.” 

“You express your desire,” said Arnot, 
looking on the manuscript, - 
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‘«*«To haunt for evermore the lonely sands 
Betwixt dim waters and far-wandering moors.’ 
You must have been in a bad way.” 

“Now here are some things of Susan’s 
composition. But be not afraid; they are 
in prose.” | 

“ Telegrams !” 

“ Read them ; this one first.” 

Arnot read—“ Secession from Separatist 
camp. Tace. Further report.” 


for the Union. 


said he. 
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“And this one, dated the day before 


yesterday.” 


Arnot read—“ Unanimous declaration 
Come at once.” 
~The owner of the missives replaced them 


in his purse. 


“That is how we came together again,” 

“ Good-night,—and good-bye.” 
As they parted at the door, their laughing © 

voices echoed in the stair. 


(To be continued.) 


The thouse of Commons and the Poor. 


Tue House of Commons on Tuesday, 
April 2, 1889, actually found time to con- 
sider, for a few hours, the “ Condition of 
England Question,” as it has long been 
familiarly called. Mr Broadhurst moved 
a resolution to the effect that the chronic 
poverty of great numbers of people living 
in the largest of our cities and towns is a 
danger to the well-being of the State, and 
calls for the instant attention of the Govern- 
ment to remedial measures by which the 
depopulation of the agricultural districts 
may be checked, and the congestion of the 
great centres of population relieved. Mr 
Seton-Karr moved an amendment with the 
object of committing the House to a 
declaration in favour of the specific remedy 
of colonization under State auspices. 
Neither motion nor amendment were 
voted on, the discussion ending by the 
operation of the one o’clock rule. From 
Mr Ritchie the House received the intima- 
tion that the Government had already 
decided to appoint a Select Committee to 
inquire into the subject of emigration. The 


and to discover possible remedies. 


Committee will inquire into the various 
schemes which have been proposed to 
Her Majesty’s Government to facilitate 
emigration to the British colonies, examine 
the results of any scheme which has received 
practical trial, and report generally whether 


it is desirable that further facilities should 


be given, and, if so, by what means such 
emigration can best be carried out, and the 
quarters most suitable. 

We do not think it is by schemes of emi- 
gration merely that the evil will be cured. 
But should the debate stimulate the 
Government to ensure that this committee 
shall promptly be appointed and effectively 
enter on its duties, some good may be done. 
In the meantime we must express regret 
that these social questions do not more 
frequently occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment, and that a more persistent and 
earnest effort is not made to arrive ata 
knowledge of the facts relating to them, 
We 
are described as not only a wealthy but a 
progressive people. We also claim to bea 
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generous people. The national philan- 
trophy so much overflows that we can 
spend tens of thousands annually in pro- 
moting the spiritual and physical welfare 
of the heathen. But we are strangely 
insensible to the misery and ignorance at 
our own doors. Whether familiarity has 
begot indifference we know not. This we 
do know, that few ask why it is that at 
home as riches increase poverty deepens, 
and why, with the march of science and the 
‘discovery of labour-saving and produce- 
multiplying machinery, the wages of the 
labourer show little increase, and the com- 
forts of the poor of our great cities become 
even less. 

These phenomena are not without 
primary causes, and these causes have not 
gone unexplained. Mr Herbert Spencer, 
and even more notably and healthfully, the 
late Thomas Carlyle, Mr John Ruskin, Mr 
Henry George, and other economists who 
could be named, have offered explanations 
which, in many respects, have all the clear- 
ness of mathematical demonstration. But 
injustice must die hard. Even men, other- 
wise most worthy and well-meaning, and 
not disinclined to spend their wealth 
generously, are terribly apt to shirk the 
conclusions to which right and justice 
point when there may be the possibility that, 
after all, a frank and complete examination 
of the problem may possibly lead to the 
‘means by which they themselves acquire 
their wealth being called into question. In 
such a case they are very apt to put down in 
a vague way to the operation of natural laws 
results which spring from human malad- 
justments. They will, by implication, if 
not directly, charge to the imperfection of 
nature’s ordinances these evils from which 
society suffers. They will give support to 


the misleading doctrine that the tendency 
of increasing population is to press in an 
increasing ratio on the limits of subsistence 
-—failing to see that this is only the ten- 
dency where the increasing population is 
without social and industrial organisation, 
and that where there is social and industrial 
organisation the tendency is quite the other 
way, the productive power of the society 
becoming more and more efficient in 
proportion to the growth of its numbers 
and the sub-division of labour and the 
co-operation of man with man which is 
established. We say they fail to see these 
things. Hence they stand comparatively 
helpless in the midst of a social dsorganisa- 
tion which appears to excuse, though it can 
never justify, the diabolical teaching that 
in the mere pressure of numbers on the 
earth’s surface we have the explanation of 
most of the poverty and a very large part 
of the vice we see around us. _ So far as 
they think the phenomena of population 
inadequate to explain the evils in question 
they declare that the vicious habits of 
people are responsible. 

All this is very pitiful. To the few who 
have studied this matter, not in a spirit of 
a blinding atheism, but ofa sight-giving 
Christianity, these social conditions are not 
such great matters of amazement or of 
intellectual perplexity. So far as the argu- 
ment relates to the vicious habits of the 
people we are quite convinced that whilst 
there is much poverty which is the result of 
vice, there is also much vice which is the 
result of poverty. We cannot nicely define 
the measure of responsibility in either case ; 
how far poverty is the result of vice, and 
how far, on the other hand, vice is the 
result of poverty, we can only, in avery 
general way, determine. We do know, 
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however, that the two interact ; we know, 
too, that, for the most part, they go side by 
side, and we are convinced that as they 
exist in the lower orders of society they are 
not only what may be described in loose 
language as “mutual effects” of each 
other, but that in the main they spring 
from social and industrial conditions which 
are least controllable by those who suffer 
from them the most—conditions which in 
various forms so tax the labour of the 
workman that he does not receive the full 
fruit of his exertion, and too often has the 
incentive to the highest exertion destroyed. 

Central amongst these conditions—and 
certainly the first cause of evil which 
requires attention—is the state of the land 
laws. At present all forms of enterprise, 
all new inventions, increased effort on the 
part of manufacturers and workmen alike 
—everything that enhances the efficiency 
of the community in production—gives in- 
creased value to the land without which 
industry itself could not in any form exist. 
The private landowner steps in, and, to the 
fullest limits of toleration, appropriates, in 
the shape of increased rent and profit on 
land sales, that balance of greater gain 
which results from the increased effective- 
ness of industry. Even for the street and 
general improvements which are under- 
taken by the public with a similar effect of 
enhancing land values, the people at large 
have to pay the main part. These things 
explain a great deal. Many comparatively 
intelligent people in first approaching 
this question are apt to think that the 
development of machinery, instead of being 
a blessing to the labourer, has been a curse ; 
on the surface this view seems to be 
justified by the fact that the workman is, in 
few cases, better off and, in many cases, 
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worse off than ever. Yet were it not for 
the state of the land laws there would be 
less likelihood of such evil; there would be 
a better prospect that labour-saving 
appliances would answer their God- 
intended use of lightening the toil of those 
who earn their bread by the sweat of the 
brow; such appliances would better con- 
tribute to dignify labour and, by leaving 
the labourer more free, make his intellectual 
and moral advancement more possible. 

At present it is undeniable that there is 
a large class that neither toils nor spins in 
any economic sense who are, under the 
subtle alchemy of rent and law, maintained 
by the industrial classes—manufacturers 
and workmen alike ; most of those who do 
literally toil and spin are for ever strug- 
gling for a bare subsistence in such a way 
that for every officially recorded pauper we 
have in the country there are said to be 
ninety-nine people who live on the confines 
of pauperism. Clearly this is a state of 
things which cannot continue. However 
much we wish to stand still under it we 
cannot. By the improvement of society 
which may be brought about by: human 
effort in co-operation with the laws of a 
bountiful Creator, or by the destruction of 
society which may be brought about by 
acquiescence in the commands of Diabolus, 
a change must come. The sooner, therefore, 
men range themselves on the side of 
natural and moral law the better. The 
undertaking, we admit, will be an immense 
one. ‘Those who have most thought upon 
the subject. most realise the difficulties. 
But this is clear:—many elementary re- 
forms in the tenure of land .arestap 
once required. All the common and 
unappropriated land which now exists 
must be carefully guarded. And steadily 
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increasing effort must be made to concen- 
trate taxation on the land values which the 
industry of the community at large creates, 
and proportionately to secure the remission 
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of all forms of taxation on food and 
industry. 
Hi. ROSE. 


The Ruskin Cabinet—Whitelands College. 


I.—Richter—( continued ). 
10. 
THE SUNDAY. 


In sunshine and flowers and cloud, hallows 


the ‘six working days—their work 
being — 
Monday Literature. 
Tuesday Dressmaking. 
Wednesday Spinning. 
Thursday Harvesting. 
fy iday Carpentering. 
Saturday Fishing. 


The days are indicated by the planetary 
signs above :— 


LCN CNhe ee 
Monday by the Moon Lundi. 
Tuesday ,, Mars Mardi. 
Wednesday,, Mercury Mercredi. 
Thursday ,, Jupiter Jeudi. 
friday aerevcniits Vendredi. 
waluraday ,, saturn Samedi. 
ue 


SUNDAY BREAKFAST. 


8.— “ Cause me to 
hear thy loving kindness in the 
morning.” 

A perfect type of lovely Christian life in 

Germany. 

Note that although the furniture is plain, 


Psalm  cxliii. 


and the life poor, the architecture is to all 
generations. The chamfer [Furrow] in the 
stone of the window-jamb, means a’ 
strength, as of Warwick Castle. 
12. 

Grandmamma and the little things stay 
at home. 

The distant landscape may be Rhine or 
Danube. 


18. 

The Church. 

I only wish I could go there, in Germany. 
1 

Sickness. 
15. 

Goodnight. 


A little forced compared to the rest, but 
very beautiful. 


ii, 
Il.—Albrecht Durer. 
16—30. 

Diirer was born at Nuremberg in 1471 
(Battle of Barnet year) the third son of a 
family of eighteen. His father was a gold- 
smith, and trained his son to become one 
also, but higher destinies were in store for 
him. It is a noteworthy fact that many 
great painters of early times were gold- 
smiths, or apprenticed to goldsmiths. 
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Excellent material compelled excellent 
work. He was apprenticed to Michael 
Wohlgemuth, to be made a painter, and 
studied hard three years; after which he 
travelled through Germany, the Nether- 
lands, and Italy, painting portraits and 
other pictures, wherever he could obtain 
commissions. 

In 1494 he married a very beautiful 
shrew, named, as if in derision, Agnes ; 
whom he never succeeded in taming, and 
consequently his life was made bitter. 

He is described as a fine tall man, of a 
commanding figure, courteous in manner, 
with a blue eye, fair hair, sweet voice, 
gentle character, and delicate almost 
morbid sensibility. 

She is said to have been covetous, mean, 
restless, haughty, violent, the slave-driver 
of her husband. And he suffered in 
silence, thinking perhaps of Socrates and 
Xantippe, perhaps not. 

Carlyle says—“ The Destinies are opu- 
lent. They send here and there a man 
into the world to do work for which they 
They 
smite him beneficently with sore afflictions. 
They blight his world all into grim frozen 
ruins round about him. They make a 
wandering exile of their Dante if they want 
to get a Divine Comedy out ofhim. They 
scourge him manifoldly to the due pitch 
nearly of despair, that he may search 
desperately for his work and find it.” 

In 1506 Durer visited Venice and re- 
mained eight months in that grand city, 
native to famous painters, and hospitable. 
He is said to have exchanged tokens of 
esteem with Raphael. . The great Venetian 
artist, Giovanni Bellini, visited him, 
amongst the crowd of admirers that came 
to call upon him, Andrea Mantegna died 


do not mean to pay in money. 
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at Mantua wishing to see him, but without 
seeing him. 

In 1524 the Emperor Maximilian raised 
him to the rank of a noble of the Empire, 
and Charles V. continued the same favour ; 
but he was noble by an earlier and greater 
Creation, and the second is forgotten. 
The misery of his domestic circumstances 
increased. His wife, instead of being a 
help-meet, followed him about, tormenting 
him with her avaricious apprehensions of 
starvation, and embittered his life in his 
studio, and out, with her continued plaints 
and reproaches. She drove away his 
friends. | She drove him to work harder, 
and at last he received from the 
‘beneficent Destinies,” as Carlyle says, 
their beneficent reward of Death, in the 
year 1528. 

Diirer is the father of the German School 
of Painters. But he was also engraver, 
sculptor, and architect. His Drawings, 
Engravings, Etchings, and Woodcuts are 
innumerable. His most famous Paintings 
are* “The Descent from the Crossaoaan 
Aix ; “ The Saviour” at Dresden ; ‘‘ Adam 
and Eve” at Florence; ‘The Apostles ” 
at Munich ; an “Ecce Homo” at Venice 
—and many more. 


Il.—Albert Durer, 
16—30. 

“These will not give nearly so much’ 
pleasure, but in many respects will be 
more instructive, being much stronger art, 
than Richter’s. 

They are fine impressions of twelve of 
Durer woodcuts from the Life of the 
Virgin: and eight (in two ) of his small 
engravings of the Passion: with three 
separate plates (in one). The only general 
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comment to be made on them is, that 
nobody need like them if they don’t; and, 
that if anybody will copy any bits of them 
in pen and ink, they will generally be 
stronger, sadder, and wiser, after that 
enterprise.” 
Brantwood, Dec., 9th, 1881. 
16. 
Joachim and Anna [the traditional 
Father and Mother of B.V.M.] at the 
Beautiful Gate. 


I7. 
Birth of the Virgin. 

18. 
Youth of the Virgin. 

19. 
Marriage of the Virgin. 

20. 
Visit of Elizabeth. 

21. 
Nativity—and the Shepherds. 

22. 


The Magi. 
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23. 
Mythic. The Virgin and all Saints. 
24, 
Presentation. 
25. 
Life at Nazareth. 
26. 
Finding Christ in the Temple. 
Pa 
DEATH. 


“The other plates are still more wonder- 
ful as engraving. But Diirer has the 
universal German fault, of being better 
able to engrave Thorns, than Flower- 
blooms.” 


28. 
[Four small engravings from the 
Passion. | 
29. 
[Four small engravings from the 
Passion. | ; 
30. 


[Three separate Plates in one. | 


Che Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 


IIl.—THE AIMS OF THE BROTHERHOOD. 


THE manner of the formation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood is an interesting 
matter of history, and it is not without 
its irony. Hunt, Rossetti, and Millais were 
at the Academy together as I have before 
observed, and, as I have also related, Hunt 
was greatly influenced by his study of the 
quattrocentists. As Hunt worked in Mil- 
lais’ studio it was inevitable that he should 
impart his ideas to his friend, and so he did, 
and Millais eagerly assimilated them. 
Hunt had not been acquainted with Ros- 


Cc 


setti much at the Academy, but they held 
the same notions although they knew it 
not. It was not till Hunt exhibited “The 
Eve of St. Agnes” that they really under- 
stood each other. Then Rossetti, with 
open arms, went for Hunt, told him his 
was the best picture of the year, and 
insisted on an invitation to visit him at his 
studio. This picture, then, was the means 
of bringing Millais, Hunt, and Rossetti into 
the intimate relations in which they con- 
tinued for so long. One night the three 
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were at Millais’ house, looking over a book 
of engravings of the frescoes in the Campo 
Santo at Pisa. It was to this book and to 
this meeting that the formation of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood is due. That it 
should have been at Millais’ house, and 
that the book should have been Millais’, is 
the irony of fate; for Millais subsequently 
proved that his idiosyncrasy was not Pre- 
Raphaelitism, and like the acute man he 
has always proved himself, he wisely 
relinquished it. His Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures are not only the least successful 
of the School, but the least successful, per- 
haps, that he has painted. However 
this may be, he did good work in the for- 
mation of the Brotherhood. All the three 
artists were seeking for some sure guide in 
their work, and for some goal at which 
to aim. In this book of the Campo Santo 
frescoes they thought they discovered what 
each wanted. The spirit of these old 
painters seemed simple and sincere, and 
their work free from “ corruption, pride, 
and disease.” ‘This was the talisman of 
which they were in search, and they seized 
it with all their young and ardent en- 
thusiasm. 

They determined that their work should 
in some ways follow the lines of these 
painters who preceded Raphael, and un- 
fortunately enough they adopted the title 
of “ Pre-Raphaelitism ” for it. This, if not 
a misnomer certainly does not express 
what they intended, or what in their 
works they wished to express. In order to 
bind themselves together, they added the 
word ‘* Brotherhood,” and so were evolved 
the letters “ P. R. B,” which for a little 
while, but not for long, appeared inscribed 
on the pictures of the school. 

In order that they might make their 
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principles more widely known, they, in 
their enthusiasm and hope, established a 
magazine called “The Germ.” They 
knew but little of publishing, or, indeed, of 
editing. They had no capital, and their 
contributors could not be depended on. 
In spite of all this, however, the paper lived 
through four numbers, the title of it being 
altered at the third number to “ Art and 
Poetry ; being thoughts towards Nature.” 
In this paper the Pre-Raphaelite principles, 
both in painting and poetry, were strenu- 
ously upheld; but from its very nature it 
was impossible that it should have a long 
life. No one then cared about its 
principles, and but few would expend a 
shilling on a copy. Now the _ book- 
collector is transported with delight if he 
can get the four numbers together for six 
guineas. 

When the Brotherhood was first formed 
the work taken in hand by its members 
was Hunt’s “ Rienzi,” Rossetti’s ‘* Girlhood 
of Mary Virgin,” and Millais’ ‘“‘ Lorenzo 
and Isabella.” These three works were 
exhibited in 1849, each having the letters — 
“P.R.B.” upon it. The artistic world was 
touched; touched in a sore spot. They 
found that the works were free from rule- 
of-thumb, and that their painters had dared 
to flaunt in the face of orthodoxy these, 
their pictures, innocent of the least taint of 
conventionality. Orthodoxy’s face became 
very red, and shortly he swore. It was a 
fearful oath of vengeance on the bold inno- 
vators. His friends on the press roused 
themselves and a huge storm of indignation 
arose from the camp of the Philistines. 
The heathen raged, but the chosen 
trembled not, and continued their work 
quietly enough while the shafts of the 
enemy flew harmlessly around. The 
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following year Hunt exhibited his “ British 
Family sheltering the Christian Missionary,” 
and Millais his “Christ in the house of 
his Parents,” or as it was familiarly called 
‘The Carpenter’s Shop.” _Rossetti’s picture 
was the “Ecce Ancilla Domini.” The battle 
was renewed, fiercer grew the fray. The 
basest motives possible were imputed to 
the P.R.B. Impurity and guile; im- 
potency and inadequacy ; presumption and 
fraud were only a few of the things with 
which they were charged. Still they kept 
on, and the next year, 1851, Millais ex- 
hibited three pictures ‘‘The Woodman’s 
Daughter,” “‘ The return of the Dove to the 
Ark” and “ Marianainthe moated Grange,” 
Hunt’s picture was “The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona.” 
a height that journals, in their leading 
articles, suggested to the Academy that, 
now as they had held up their pictures to 
public ridicule, they might easily dispense 
with them and return them to their mis- 
guided owners, that they might no longer 
disfigure the walls of the Academy. W. M. 
Rossetti wrote well in support of his friends, 
but his voice was one only among the mul- 
titude of the howling. 

The Zimes of May, 1851, wrote of Hunt 
and Millais :— 

‘“‘ These young artists have unfortunately 
become notorious by addicting themselves 
to an antiquated style and an affected sim- 
plicity in painting. We can extend no 
toleration to a mere servile imitation of the 
cramped style, false perspective and crude 
colour of remote antiquity. We want not 
to see what Fuseli termed, drapery 
“snapped instead of folded,” faces bloated 


into apoplexy, or extenuated into skele-. 


tons ; colour borrowed from the jars in a 
druggist’s shop, and expression forced into 


The storm now reached such. 
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caricature. ‘That morbid infatuation which 
sacrifices truth, beauty, and genuine feeling 
to mere eccentricity, deserves no quarter at 
the hands of the public.” 

If by ‘‘the hands of the public” we 
are to understand that very public-spirited 
organ, the Zzmes, it would appear from 
this extract that they got ‘no quarter.” 
However, these hands were the hands of a 
mortal, nothing more —hands of “a writer 
for the press.” They were thick and 
heavy—it is probable the head which 
guided them was the same. We may 
reasonably presume this to have been the 
case. Passing, however, all this by, there 
were, besides those belonging to the Zzmes’ 
critic, other hands and other heads, and, 
what is of more importance, perhaps, other 
hearts that represented public opinion, and 
these the true public opinion, as has since 
been proved, and no uneducated ‘“ mob 
opinion.” These hands were powerful ; 
this head was cool; and this heart was 
warm. ‘The voice was no weak one, and 
joy arose in the tents of the faithful as 
their deliverer stepped forth and a letter 
appeared in the Zzmes in support and in 
vindication of the Pre-Raphaelites. This 
letter was signed ‘The Author of Modern 
Painters.” After decrying the tone of the 
Times criticism the writer goes on to say— 

“These Pre-Raphaelites do mot desire or 
pretend in any way to imitate antique 
painting, as such. . As far as I can 
judge of their aim . they intend to 
surrender no advantage which the know- 
ledge or inventions of the present time 
can afford to their art. They intend to 
return to early days in this point only, 
that, as far as in them lies, they will 
either draw what they see, or what they 
suppose might have been the actual facts 
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of the scene they desire to represent, 
irrespective of any conventional rules of 
picture-making ; and they have chosen 
their unfortunate though not inaccurate 
name because all artists did this before 
Raphael's time, and after Raphael’s time 
did zo¢ this, but sought to paint fair pic- 
tures, rather than represent stern facts ; 
of which the consequence has been that, 
from Raphael’s time to this day, his art 
has been in acknowledged decadence. 
“Now, sir, presupposing that the 
intention of these men was to return to 
archaic Azz instead of to archaic honesty, 
your critic borrows Fuseli’s expression 
respecting ancient draperies ‘ snapped 
instead of folded,” and asserts that in these 
pictures there is a ‘servile imitation of 
false perspective,” to which I have just 
this to answer—that there is not one single 
error in perspective in four out of the five 
pictures in question ; and that in Millais’ 
“ Mariana” there is but this one—that the 
top of the green curtains in the distant 
window has too low a vanishing point. 
“Secondly, that putting aside the small 
Mulready and the works of ‘Thorburn and 
Sir W. Ross, and perhaps some others of 
those in the miniature room which I have 
not examined, there is not a single study 
of drapery in the whole Academy, be it in 
large works or small, which, for perfect 
truth, power, and finish, could be com- 
pared, for an instant, with the black sleeve 
of Julia, or with the velvet on the breast 
and the chain-mail of the Valentine of 
Mr Hunt’s picture, or the white draperies 
on the table of Mr Millais’ ‘“ Mariana,” 
and of the right-hand figure of the same 
painter’s ‘“‘ Dove returning to the Ark.” 
This is a splendid vindication, anda letter 
which is calculated to help and cheer any 


man or body of men instituting a reform 
and appealing to prejudice and blind and 
ignorant conservatism. It dd help to 
cheer them, and, what is more, was 
followed up a few days later by another, 
which, though pointing out the faults of the 
Pre-Raphaelite pictures, concluded in the 
following prophetic words :— 

‘¢ And so I wish them all heartily good 
speed, believing in sincerity that if they 
temper the courage and energy which they 
have shown in the adoption of their 
systems with patience and discretion in 
framing it, and if they do not suffer them- 
selves to be driven by harsh and careless 
criticism into rejection of the ordinary 
means of obtaining influence over the 
minds of others, they may, as they gain 
experience, lay in our England the found- 
ation of a School of Art nobler than the 


= 
world has seen for three hundred years.” 


How wonderfully these words of our 
great critic have been realised. These 
Pre-Raphaelite works have indeed formed 
the foundations of a splendid school of art, 
which, even now, is but in its infancy. Itis, 
however, a robust infancy, and we, who are 
young, may confidently look forward another 
thirty-seven years, when the edifice erected 
on these foundations will be a noble one 
indeed. 

It was now that critics in general, and the 
Times critic in particular, found out that, un- 
pleasantly enough, for the last two or three — 
years they had been making very egregrious 
asses of themselves. It was a nasty pill to 
have to take, but they took it, and then 
things gradually turned and Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism began to find favour even in the 
camp of the Philistines. Many deserters 
even ‘came to the camp of Israel, but 
no more were hostilities renewed with the 
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severity and anger that had before | Germs of a few years ago, newly 
characterised this memorable war of | turned up by the labourer in life, and from 
orthodoxy and innovation. What had | this time forth to germinate, develope, 


there been after all to cause this strife ? 
New principles, but only principles which had 
long been in the air. New ideas, but ideas 
which had dimly been seen since the time of 
Blake, Coleridge, Scott, Shelley and Keats, 


fructify, and in their turn produce new 
germs, probably of a higher and more 
complex structure. 


KINETON PARKES. 


A Wisit to the Manchester Art Museum. 


ee 


SomE few weeks ago a party consisting of 
several of the members of the Liverpool 
Ruskin Society paid a visit to the Man- 
chester Art Museum, at the invitation of 
Mr T.C. Horsfall, from whom, I believe, the 
idea of the museum emanated, and who, at 
the present time, is one of its guiding spirits. 
We were met in the entrance hall of the 
building (which is situated in that district 
of Manchester known as Ancoats) by Mr 
Horsfall, Mr Phythian, and Mr Graham, 
who kindly acted as guides to our party. 
We divided into three sections and it was 
my good fortune’ to be one of those to 
whom Mr Horsfall was cicerone. In the 
space of one afternoon it was not possible 
to study all the details of the contents of 
the museum, but, owing to the kindness 
and lucidity of our guides we were enabled 
to make the most of the time at our. dis- 
posal and arrive at an understanding of its 
general plan. Mr Horsfall explained to 
-us the objects and methods of the Institu- 
tion, which are on lines advocated by Mr 
Ruskin, and meet entirely with his approval 
-—jndeed his influence is visible in all its 
workings. It is meant primarily for the 
pleasure and instruction of the working 


classes, to help them to form new and 
refining tastes to carry with them into 
their homes and daily life, to be in facta 
large illustrated book laid open for those 
who will look, read, and think. It is 
arranged in an ascending scale, beginning 
with pictures of stirring human interest 
likely to attract untutored minds to higher 
and more perfect art as pourtrayed by 
Turner, Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, and 
others. The entrance hall contains several 
plaster casts of noted pieces of sculpture ; 
cases, wherein are pottery, textile fabrics, 
and wood-carving (done by a free class in 
connection with the institution). On its 
walls there are extracts from poems and 
lectures on the subject of art, and many 
pictures. Our attention was drawn to one 
frame in which were some photographs of 
Greek statues and a wood-cut from a picture 
of English fisher girls, which subjects, Mr 
Horsfall told us, were framed together in 
order to show under what conditions English 
people might expect to possess the beauty 


so much admired in Greek statues. 
Certainly, to my mind the bonnie 
bright fisher girls did not suffer by 


comparison with the Greeks; a cotton 
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operative might not have fared so well. 
The rooms, of which there are twelve, 
have the walls covered, with pictures, many 
with copious foot-notes by Mr Ruskin. 
I must not neglect to mention that in the 
collection are several drawings and 
water-colours from Mr Ruskin’s own hand. 
Rooms 1 and 2 are designed to give a 
history of art, from the most ancient times, 
and contain copies of some of the oldest 
examples of pictures and sculpture known 
to the human race, many rough and crude 
in form and colouring, but most interesting 
as examples of the value of art as a 
recorder of human life. One photograph 
shows Egyptian hieroglyphics—writing by 
means of pictures of animals, &c., which 
were the early forms of all the letters of the 
alphabet. Another photograph shows 
Egyptian writing at a later stage, when all 
likeness to animals has disappeared. 


Greek art, in its heathen aspects, is - 


represented by means of photographs of 
splendid statues and architecture, beautiful 
mosaics, vases, and gems, reminding us that 
‘¢ In the time of ancient art, 
Workmen wrought with greatest care 


Each unknown and unseen part ; 
For the gods see everywhere.” 


And then in that later period, when 
Christianity began to hold sway over the 
Hellenic mind, those Greek painters, 
who had learned their art before becoming 
Christians, used their old symbols of 
heathen art to express their new thoughts 
and feelings. 

A rather grotesque and crude repre- 
sentation of the Virgin and Child, by 
_Margaritone, of Arezzo, is placed next to 
a copy of the same subject, by Cimabue, 
who lived a few years later than Margari- 

tone, and who made immense strides in 


the art of painting. Near these are some 
lovely Giottos; and here again the im- 
provement in technique, both in softness of 
colour, grace of form, and purity of expres- 
sion, 1s distinctly visible. | 

So throughout this ideal museum we are 
led onwards and upwards through sculpture, 
architecture, landscape, and human history, 
as imagined and represented by the world’s 
greatest artists, feeling, as we pass on, that 
the study of its contents would be in itself 
a liberal education, and hoping that the 
people of Manchester avail themselves 
largely of their opportunities. Among the 
many ingenious devices to create and 


‘sustain a love for the beautiful, one struck 


me as being particularly happy—namely, 
a group of beautiful landscapes of places 
of interest near Manchester, to which the 
native visitors would most probably have 
been, and so could recognise in the pictures. 
Mr Horsfall thought that if they saw these 
pictures of places they knew, they possibly 
might take an interest in landscape 
generally. 

The various processes of etching, litho- 
graphs, mezzotint, and wood engraving are 
explained by means of sketches in differ- 
ent states of progress, with notes (many by 
Mr Ruskin) on their margins. In the 
room where the processes of mezzotint are 
shown are several interesting and beautiful 
etchings and drawings by Turner, and two. 
water-colours made by Mr W. Ward, and © 
finished by Mr Ruskin. 

Even the children are not forgotten. In 
one of the rooms upstairs, No. 8, I think, 
the walls and screens are covered with 
charming pictures of child-life, gathered 
mostly from the realms of fairy-land. The 
character of the pictures will easily be 


inferred when Caldecott, Richter, Walter 
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Crane, and Mrs Allingham are contributors, 
among many others. In this room alone 
we could have spent many hours, but, alas! 
our lack of time only allowed us to give its 
treasures a cursory glance. We passed on, 
however, feeling that this was one of the 
most delightful rooms in the museum. 

One of the smaller rooms has been fitted 
up, under the direction of Mr Edmund 
Rathbone, as a model cottage, for the 
purpose of showing that rooms can be 
made pleasant and interesting at a small 
cost. 

I was told that the museum contained 
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specimens of cotton and silk made in 
England, by Morris, also a model dress, 
simple in form and colour ; but as after- 
noons, and more especially winter after- 
noons, have their limits, these, as well as 
many other things, we did nof see. We 
left the exhibition, however, (after thank- 
ing Mr Horsfall and his coadjutors for 
their guidance,) with the feeling that the 
time spent there had been all too short, and 
that we should take the first opportunity 
of paying this delightful little museum 
another visit. 

HANNAH LLOYD. 


The Glasgow Ruskin Societp—-Wo. 4. 


In the January number of this Journal 
there is a short epitome of the opening 
address of the present session. In this 
lecture Mr Jolly has struck the key-note 
which has sounded again and again in 
succeeding papers. The question of the 
housing of the poor in Glasgow has fairly 
entered into the arena of practical politics. 
The local press did much to stir up public 
opinion on this matter, and the Glasgow 
Presbytery—wakened at last to a sense of 
its grave responsibility—has appointed a 
comunission of enquiry. The Ruskin Society 
has two members on this commission, Mr 
William Jolly, F.R.S.E., H.M.LS., the 
present president, and Mr William Smart, 
M.A., the first president. At present, 
however, nothing is done, save the division 
of the commission into various working 
committees, who have charge of special 
departments of the enquiry. 

In the Ruskin Society the question has 
not been allowed to rest. The opening 


lecture has been succeeded by one on the 
“ Foundations of Social Politics,” by Prin- 
cipal Dyer ; another on “ Some Conditions 
of Modern Life that are Unhealthy,” by 
Rev. Thomas Armstrong, which has 
appeared in the Journal; a third on 
“The Too Narrow’ Bed,” dealing 
with the limitations of life, especially that 
of the poor, by the Rev. W. W. Tulloch, 
B.D.; and a fourth on ‘The Church and 
Social Politics,” by Rev. Wiliam Brownlie, 
M.A., B.D., the two latter of which may 
yet find their way to these columns. 


A special meeting of the Society was 
convened on the rith of March, 1889, at 
which the five following resolutions on the 
housing of the poor were unanimously 
carried :— 


1, That the fullest investigation into the subject 
of the Housing of the Poor, and its distress- 
ing conditions, is urgently necessary ; and that 
it should be proceeded with without delay, 
while public interest is roused in regard to it, 
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2. That no inquiry into the subject will be satisfac- 
tory which does not include most careful 
investigation into the Causes and Cures of the 
existing eVils. . 

3. That the witnesses examined on the subject 
should include parties personally conversant 
with its conditions, and, if possible, dwellers in 
the One-roomed Houses concerned. 


4. That the Ruskin Society is prepared to assist 
the Glasgow Presbytery Commission in any way 
in its power, and to receive suggestions from 
the Commission in regard to such assistance. 


5. That the foregoing Rosolutions be respectfully 
submitted to the Commission for their considera- 
tion, with a strong recommendation towards 
practical action on the lines advocated. 

In moving the first resolution, Mr Robert 
Bird, accountant, referred to the words of 
John Bright when in this city five years 
ago—‘‘I plead for the dwellers in one 
room ”—and said that Dr Russell, of Glas- 
gow, had prolonged the cry by giving 
statistics, while this Society would continue 
it until it was answered. We want to know 
why there is such density of population in 
this city—a density greater than in Edin- 
burgh or London; why about a quar- 
of our 


ter population live in one- 
roomed houses; why such a __ large 
per-centage as twenty-two children 


under five years die in our one-roomed 
houses, as against two in those of five 
rooms, and above. We want to have 
definite data on the subject of open space, 
sanitation, ventilation, repair and rental 
for houses of this description—these things, 
and more, we want to know, and at once, 
for the question touches the lives and souls 
of human beings. Dr Gilmour gave it as 
his opinion that the evils had a still deeper 
root. On the second resolution, Rev. W. 
W. Tulloch recommended the Society to 
make a Habitation, to take a district, 
street, or building under its care, get into 
sympathy with the dwellers there, and in 
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that way seek out the real cause of the 
present evils. He thought that there was 
a combination of causes involved, but 
advocated dealing with them individually, 
intemperance being an effect as well asa . 
cause, and the study of both aspects being 
necessary. Mr D. S. Riddoch defined the 
word “poor,” used in this connection, to 
mean, not the working classes and skilled 
artisans, but dwellers in the one-roomed 
and ticketed houses, amounting, roughly, 
to one hundred thousand people in Glas- 
gow. He wanted an enquiry as to how 
they came. to be there, and desired, 
for this city, power to take down, 
power to build, not model-lodging 
houses, but homes for them. On the sub- 
ject of intemperance, Mrs Neilson said that 
the tendency of drink is to weaken the 
nervous system, and consequent power of 
self-control; but, in the case of the so- 
called better class, alleviations exist which 
the poor do not share. For the latter 
class to drink, therefore, means falling into 
still lower depths—dislike for all work, and 
inability for’ it, which, as a natural result, 
brings about overcrowding. Mr David 
Thomson, architect, heartily approved of 
the resolutions. Mr Jackson spoke of the 
difficulty of buying building ground at a 
reasonable rate, and Mr Barr referred to 
the London report on this subject... In 
moving the third resolution, Mr William 
Martin stated that he visited at some of the © 
very poorest houses, along with some other 
members, and found the people glad to see 
them, and eager to give information. On 
the fourth resolution, Mr James G. Borland 
ventilated certain practical issues, which 
the Society will yet discuss. After several 
others had spoken, the resolutions were 
declared carried. 
HENRY R. HOWATT, Hon. Secy. 
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Diterature. 


HO 


“OUR BOOK GAZETTE.” 


Mr RuskIn tells us in Fors, 21, 3-5, that 
we ought “to read books by advice and not 
by advertisement.” Of the books, &c., 
sent to this Journal for review, only such 
as we Can conscientiously advise the mem- 
bers and associates of the Guild to read 
will be added to the Library. 

The master further tells us that “those 
words of sacred advice ought not to be 
articles of commerce.” The selling of 
one’s opinions is “an evil trade, and,” he 
adds, “in our company of Mount Rose, we 
will have no reviewers ; we will have, once 
for all, our Book Gazette, issued every rst 
of January, naming under alphabetical list 
of authors and of titles whatever serviceable 
or worthy writings have been published 
during the past year; and if, in the space 
of the year following, we have become 
acquainted with the same thoroughly, our 
time will not have been ill-spent, though 
we hear of no new book for twelve months. 
And the choice of the books to be named, 
as well as the brief accounts of them given 
in our Gazette, will be by persons ot paid 
for their opinions.” 

We start the Guild’s Book Gazette for 
the purpose of giving deliberate, conscien- 
tious, and unpaid advice regarding such 
books, pamphlets, magazines, &c., as may 
be offered to the Library or sent for review. 
We shall strive to guard against the evil 
of the advice being ‘‘so ingeniously con- 
cocted that zd/e readers will remain content 
with reading the account of a book instead 
of the book itself. If before, or instead of, 


buying the book for themselves they wish 
to read it, then, in accordance with the 
conditions of membership, they can borrow 
the book from the Guild Library. It is 
thus that we should test books that we are 
advised to read by advertisement, by paid 
reviewers, or by bookish friends. For 
‘were you as rich as Croesus, you have no 
business to spend such a sum as 7d (the 
original price of a number of ‘ Fors’) 
unless you are sure of your money’s worth. 
Ask some one who knows good books from 
bad ones to tell you what to buy, and be 
content.” In taking up this position, and 
in starting this Gazette, we do not claim 
infallibility, nor do we utter, with reference — 
to our brethren the paid reviewers, the Phari- 
see’s thanksgiving, but we simply wish to 
carry into practice, as far as in us lies, and 
as opportunity offers, our master’s teaching 
in this as in other matters. 

Any one presenting a book, &c., to the 
Library will, if it be accepted, be allowed 
briefly to commend the work to the atten- 
tion of the members. 


THE WORKS OF COUNT TOLSTOI. 


1, My RELIGION; 2, LirE.; 3, My Con- 
FESSION AND THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST’S 
TEacHING. London: Walter Scott, 
24 Warwick Lane. 


In the May number of Scribner's Magazine 
the first of two articles by Eugene Schuyler, 
the American translator of ‘Tolstoi’s works, 
appears under the title of “Count Leo 
Tolstoy twenty years ago.” In addition 
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to a portrait of him, standing in a group of 
- Russian authors (taken in March, 1856), 
and to one of him taken about 1863, 
many interesting biographical details and 
personal recollections are given. As we 
hope in the course of the year to present 
our readers with a biographical and critical 
_study of the works of Tolstoi, and shall 
have occasion to use all the available 
information regarding our author’s life and 
works, we refer our readers to the Scrzbner 
article at present, chiefly because parts of 
it throw light on passages in ‘“ My Con- 
fession.” 

The order in which Mr Scott is publishing 
Tolstoi’s works is a somewhat unfortunate 
one. ‘“ My Confession,” which has just 
been published, appears two months later 
than “ My Religion,” although the former 
was written before, and intended to be an 
introduction to, the latter, which the author 
distinctly calls the second part of his 
confession. Again, ‘The Spirit of Christ’s 
Teaching,” which is a unique commentary, 
unparalleled in religious literature, on the 
essence of the Gospel, as distinguished from 
its, letter, though it appears’ after “Lite” 
and “My Religion,” not only might be 
read as a general statement of Tolstoi’s 
interpretation of Christianity as un- 
folded in the Gospels, and as an intro- 
duction to the more detailed  inter- 
pretation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is given in ‘ My Religion,” but also 
might be studied before attempting to 
follow the transcendental, philosophical 
argument of his ethical treatise on Life. 
For any one who wishes to study the 
development of  Tolstoi’s and 
religious ideas, the order of publication is 
certainly misleading. But as the student 
can easily trace the chronological order for 
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himself, and as Mr Schuyler’s article gives 


many of the dates, we are not inclined to 


carp at the publisher, who presents the 
author to us in such excellent translations, 
and in so attractive a form. 

“My Religion” has been already 
noticed in the ‘fournal (March No., p. 
gt-92), and is merely mentioned here as 
one of the trilogy, in which Tolstoi unfolds 
his conception of life in its ethical and 
religious aspects, and as that conception 
has been “transformed by his keen con- 
sciousness of the existence of social evils.” 

The key to the understanding of these 
three books is ‘Tolstoi’s long-continued 
search for the meaning of life; and it is 
from the point of view of the religious and 
ethical solution of the question as to the 
meaning of life, which he in a sense 
reached independently of  delzef in 
Christianity, the books are to be judged. 
His youthful belief in Christianity had 
been entirely traditional and external, and, 
having never influenced his conduct, was 
wholly cast off during the long period of 
religious and ethical nihilism or no-belief 
through which he passed, until in 1878-79 
faith came to him, he believed in the 
doctrine of Jesus, and his whole life under- 
went a sudden transformation. (My 
Religion, p. 1.) ‘When at the age of 
fifty, after having asked all the reputed 
philosophers around me as to the meaning 
of life, and of myself, and having been 
told by them that life was an evil, and 
without meaning, and I myself an 
accidental concatenation of particles, I fell 
into despair, and thought to kill myself, I 
was brought to Christianity by the remem- 
brance of a past time; how in my child- 
hood I and those about me, chiefly men 
uncorrupted by wealth, had a faith and 
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saw a purpose, and with the light of this 
reality I called to question the wisdom of 
those of my own class, and tried to under- 
stand the answer of Christianity to 
believers.” ‘This passage from the intro- 
duction to ‘The Spirit of Christ’s Teaching ” 
gives the kernel of what is found fully 
developed in ‘My Confession,” and 
indicates clearly that it was not the 
memory of the dead traditional Christianity 
of his childhood that brought faith back to 
him, but the memory of his early aspir- 
ations and struggles after a truly virtuous 
and self-sacrificing life. | (My Confession, 
II., and passim.) ‘Thus, at the age of fifty, 


it was with the light of the reality of his’ 


early aspirations to live the true life, that 
he tried to understand the answer of 
Christianity to those who believed in it. 
And in studying the various forms of 
Christianity he found them to consist in 
large measure of the strangest superstitions, 
which, however, did not prevent many 
(chiefly the common people) from finding 
life in their teaching. ‘I then began,” he 
says, ‘to consider the source from which 
they were derived, and found in the Gospels 
an explanation of the meaning of life that 
perfectly satisfied me, one higher than 
anything 1 had known, or could imagine. 
And here, dazzled in new-found light, I 
found full answer for all questioning as to 
the meaning and purpose of my life and 
that of others, which explained the solutions 
of every other nation, and to my mind 
excelled them.” Then follows a passage 
which, taken alone, is liable to the mis- 
interpretation that Tolstoi thinks lightly 
of what is called the divinity of Christ, &c., 
but which states so clearly what had been 
all along the object of his search, and is 
now, when found, his supreme possession, 
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that it must be quoted :—“I had sought a 
reply, not to some historic or theologic 
difficulty, but to the question of life; and 
therefore to me now the chief matter is, 
not whether Jesus Christ was God, or from 
whom descended the Holy Ghost, or when 
and by whom was a certain gospel written, 
or if it may. not even be attributed to . 
Christ” (¢.e. to say, theology and historic 
criticism occupy a subordinate, though 
relatively important, place in his system of 
truth), “but—the light itself” (the answer 
which explains the meaning of life) “still 
shines upon me after eighteen hundred 
years with undimmed brightness ; but how 
to call it, or of what it consists, or who 
gave it existence, is immaterial to me.” 
(pp. 160-1.) Not so immaterial after all is 
the explanation of the cause, conditions, 
and manifestations of this light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world, for 
in his -philosophical treatise on Life he 
gives his explanation. 

Adopting the three-fold distinction of 
body, soul, and spirit as existing in man, 
he shows, (1) that physical well-being, the 
happiness of the animal in man, is an 
impossibility, because from the moment of 
birth till that of death the body is subject 
to change and decay, accompanied by 
pain; and (2) that individual happiness, 
the happiness of the animal or psychic 
personality, is unattainable, because the 
consciousness of individuality and its rights 
is a delusion, and the ego is not one but 
many, andis continually changing from day 
to day and from year to year, so that we 
are not to-day the same as we were 
yesterday, and altogether different persons 
this year to what we were ten or twenty 
years ago. ‘True happiness, ze. true life, 
cannot exist in or for a vanishing person- 
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ality. He shows (3) that it is, then, only 
in the spirit, as and when it manifests itself 
in love, ze. in unselfish service of other 
beings, that true happiness, true life is 
found. In this way men lose their individu- 
ality, their soul, their psychic personality, 
but gain eternal life, live in the spirit, in 
union with the life and love of God. 
It was because Christ, in his embodied 
earthly life, fulfilled perfectly the conditions 
of the true life, viz., in loving service of 
God and man, in the renunciation of 
individuality, and in the voluntary giving 
up of his body to death, that Tolstoi found 
in the life and teaching of Jesus—which 
show =, im: what. trie. = life a life sin 
the spirit, consists, how it mant- 
fests itself, and whence it comes, viz., 
from the Father, who is the Spirit of life— 
that he accepted Christianity. In the 
solution of this question all other perplex- 
ing questions are solved, ¢.g., the question 
“Christ said. that he 
should live after the disappearance of the 
semblance of life. He said this because 
during the time of his corporeal existence 
he had entered upon that true life which 
cannot be brought to an end. Already 
during the time of his corporeal existence, 
he lived in the rays of the light from that 
other centre of life, to which he was going, 
and during his lifetime he saw how the 
rays of that light illuminated the people 
about him. The same thing is seen by 
every man who renounces his personality, 
and lives a life of love and reason. The 
man who has placed his life in subjection 
to the law of reason and the manifestation 
of love, already beholds in this life, on one 
side, the rays of the light from that new 
centre of life towards which he is 
travelling, and, on the other, the action 


of immortality. 
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which this light, passing through him, 


produces on those about him. And this 
gives him an unwavering faith, in the 
impossibility of the decrease of life, in its 
immortality, and in every augmentation of 
life. It is impossible to convince one’s 
self of immortality. In order to have faith 
in immortality, it is necessary that the 
latter should exist ; and in order that the 
latter should exist, it is necessary to 
understand one’s life in that in which it is 
immortal. Only he can believe in a future 
life who has performed his work of life— 
who has exhibited in that life that new 
relation to the world which does not as 
yet find a place in the world.” (“ Life,” 
Pp. 239-240.) 

We close with a word of apology for the 
exposition and of warning to any one who 
purposes to study these books. There is 
such a wonderful inclusiveness in Tolstoi’s 
style that complete exposition means 
infinite expansion of his thought if we are 
to ‘track suggestion to its inmost cell ;” 
therefore let the reader beware lest the 
clearness and_ simplicity ~of Tolstoi’s 
language lead him to think that he has got 
a tithe of the meaning at a first, or even a 
second, reading. A second reading of 
“Life” has only made us feel how much 
more there is in the book than we have yet 
been able to understand and assimilate. 

W. M. 

% * + 

SCRIBNER’S MacGazINE (May, 
London: F. Warne & Co. 
THIS magazine contains, in addition to 
the article on Tolstoi, referred to above, 
the following of interest to readers of 
this Journal :—‘ The Lack of Old Homes 
in America,” by Charles Eliot Norton, 
the editor of  Carlyle’s letters, 


1889). 


and 
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Ruskin’s first real tutor ;’ and “ Fiction 
as a Literary Form,” by H. W. Mabie. 

* * * 
LirE OF CapTAIN MArRrRYAT. 
HANNAY. 


By Davip 
‘‘Great Writers Series.” 


A CRITICAL study of ‘ The Sailor in Litera- 
ture” had been practically unattempted 
until Mr Hannay in his monograph on 
Smollett devoted a few pages to the subject. 
In sketching the sailor as he appeared in 
English literature, froin the time of Chaucer 
onwards, he remarked, that ‘ before the 
sailor could be properly drawn, it was 
necessary that a writer should come who 
combined the faculty of telling a story 
of enduring literary value, with personal 
knowledge of the sea.” In his opinion 
“there have—with all due respect to every- 
body be it said—been but two novelists 
of whom as much can be asserted. The 
one was the naval officer who drew Mr 
Chucks, Captain M , and Mr Midship- 
man Easy. The other was the surgeon’s 
mate who drew Lieutenant Tom Bowling, 
Jack Rattlin, Comodore Hawser Trunnion, 
and his friend, Jack Hatchway.” Captain 
Marryat and Tobias Smollet are thus 
linked together as the real creators of ‘the 
sailor in literature,” and the two men in 
this department of their work stand equal 
in rank. Mr Hannay considers that as a 
writer Captain Marryat has never been 
quite fairly treated, and has never been 
recognised as one of the most brilliant of 
English novelists, Good ground is shown 
for this opinion, and a capable analysis 
of the novels shows the skill with which 
the stories were built, the essential accuracy 
of the picture they give of sea life, and the 
faculty Marryat always showed in fusing 
and managing his materials. The living 
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element in Marryat’s work is his fun, which 
is peculiarly his own. His fun may be often 
mere animal spirits, but it is spontaneous, 
and by natural instinct literary, so that his 
gallery of “figures of fun” is a long one. 
Some of Marryat’s figures were doubtless 
portraits, and all of them have possibly a 
touch of portraiture; but he made his 
characters interesting and loveable for their 
own sakes. They are types as well as 
individuals, and they and their doings have 
an independent universal truth. It is 
claimed for Marryat that he can be read 
over a longer period of life than any other 
novelist save Sir Walter Scott. The fact 
that he was to some extent a boyish writer 
is the secret of his enduring popularity. 
His books revive in one the exact kind 
of pleasure one felt in reading them in one’s 
teens. He pleases for the same causes 
always, which is surely as much as to say 
that he is unique of his kind. More than 
any other man, he made what was written 
for boys and children literature. In addi- 
tion to telling the story of Marryat’s life in 
a way which should give it a relish for old 
and young, Mr Hannay has done some- 
thing towards settling Marryat’s place and 
rank among English novelists. | 
* % % 

| Received with Thanks :—(1) “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield” (Camelot Series), and (2) 
“ American Sonnets” (Canterbury Poets). 

/Vote.—Ruskin Literature : (1) Fine Por- 
trait, accompanied by article on Ruskin, 
in Artand Literature (Part III.) Glasgow: 
Maclure, Macdonald & Co. (2) ‘ Pro- 
fessor Ruskin’s May-Day Festival,” by 
Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, in‘ Gz7/s’ Own 
Paper for May. 
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Societies. 


The Carlyle Society. | 
THE monthly meeting took place at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, at 3 p.m.; 
the chair was occupied as usual by the 
President. 

The lecturer for the evening was Mr W. 
John Dixon, of the Temple, and the 
subject ‘Carlyle, the Biographer.” Mr 
Dixon began by saying that he had 
intended to take “ Carlyle” as his subject, 
but he had, in thinking over the various 
branches of the work of that writer, found 
that if he wished to speak to the purpose 
be must restrict his views to some one 
characteristic, and he chose that of 
biography, because pre-eminently that form 
of literature was the expression of Carlyle’s 
deepest feeling, and gives the key to all 
Mr Dixon well shewed 
how religion was the mainspring of 
Carlyle’s thought and action, how he found 
the current religious beliefs incredible 
(“when the brains have been out ofa thing 
for three centuries it might have the 
decency to die”), how he believed the laws 
of Nature unalterable and miracles impos- 
‘sible, but further how he believed, with 
intensity impossible to overstate, in the 
supreme Power of the universe, and found 
its only revelation in nature and in history. 
To get at the details of this revelation 
Carlyle studied the lives and writings of 
leading spirits in different pericds; he read 
Shakspeare with an earnestness very few 
men apply to him.  Hamlet’s soliloquy, 
“To be or not to be,” was to Carlyle a 
revelation in the fullest sense, a voice of 
the spiritin man. He was familiar with 


his life and work. 


Hume, Johnson, D’Alembert (the lecturer 
mentioned many others); he was a great ‘ 
believer in Byron. From Carlyle’s passion 
for facts, and his transcendentalism by 
which he saw the idea as the reality and 
its physical garb as the appearance, from 
his religion which allowed him to see no 
neutral ground in life but the struggle 
between good and evil everywhere, he was 
impelled to biography and to history which 
as written by him is greatly biography. To 
him all details were of consequence— 
relationships, appearance, manners of his 
characters; he felt that he must produce 
before his readers and himself the fact, a 
sacred thing. | However, another quality 
comes in, humour, which is inseparable 
from him, impossible to know Carlyle’s 
writings and think of them or him exclud- 
ing that quality. 

In the course of the lecture a good story 
was told how Carlyle used to keep a little 
pile of sovereigns in a cupboard, and when 
a certain literary friend came in to see him 
on an errand which he well knew, he 
simply took out the necessary number of 
coins before his friend said a word about it 
and handed them over, thus with equal 
good sense and humour getting at once to 
the heart of the matter. Another point in 
the lecture was the remark of Mrs Carlyle 
of one of her husband’s greatest works that 
she had “ passed through the valley of the 
shadow of Frederick.” 

There were a number of points made by 
the lecturer in his very telling sketch 
which I have not space to touch on, suffice 
it to say his audience fully appreciated the 
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brightness, interest, and clearness with 
which the subject was treated. 

The discussion which followed was very 
animated, and was conducted by the 
following members and guests—Mr Rome 
(the former Secretary of the Society), the 
present Secretary, Mr West, Mr Russell 
(one of the chief promoters of a proposed 
Ruskin Society in’ Willesden, whom we 
were pleased to welcome), Mr Atteridge, 
Mr Martin Wood, Mr Felkin, and the 
President. 

Some divergence of opinion on the 
religious side of Carlyle was apparent 
among the guests; it was noticeable that 
more dogmatic religion found its advocate, 
and the reverse side of the case for 
Carlyle’s religion certainly had justice done 
to it. The influence of Goethe and of 
Richter on Carlyle was brought forcibly 
before the meeting, and special attention 
was drawn to Carlyle’s Life of Sterling as 
a masterpiece. 

During the evening the presentation of a 
very handsomely ornamented stamping 
machine to impress the bust of Carlyle, 
beautifully executed, and the name of the 
Society on our various papers,.was made 
by our member, Mr W. F. Hunt. 

Mr Collet, Mr Martin Wood, and the 
Hon. Secretary presented books to the 
Library, among them being volumes of the 
“Diplomatic Review” and the first series 
of ‘‘ Obiter Dicta.” 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer, on the 
motion of Mr Gollan, seconded by Mr 
Atteridge, terminated a meeting full of 
interest to students of Carlyle. 

HENRY E. WEST, Secy. 
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The Topnbee Ruskin Society. 
Tue Ruskin Society at Toynbee Hall, 
Whitechapel, has now been in existence 
two years. It was the outcome of a series 
of lectures, delivered by Mr C. R. Ashbee, 
at some of the Working Men’s Clubs of 
East London, on ‘“ Mr Ruskin and his 
Political Economy.” At first it was a very 
small society, composed principally of 
working men, who met together to read 
and discuss Mr Ruskin and his books, 
but since then the numbers have steadily 
increased. The books we have read are— 
“ Unto this Last,” “ Crown of Wild Olive,” 
“ Munera .Pulveris,’ “Time and Tide,” 
A’ joy for Ever,”. portions “of “-Fors: 
Clavigera” and “Sesame and Lilies ;” 
the last is now being read. ‘The develop- 
ment of the Ruskin Society is coincident 
with that of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft, to which it is now affiliated, 
and which is also a practical outcome of 
some of Mr Ruskin’s ideas. The Guild 
and School is a co-operative society of 
workmen, working out original designs 
during the day for public sale, and teaching 
in the schoolin the evening. In the classes 
the pupils are taught drawing, decoration, 
designing, wood-carving, wood-working, 
clay-modelling, repoussé work, and _ tile 
painting. The members of the Guild are 
taken from the classes, so that each mem- 
ber of the classes may aspire to become a 
member of the Guild, as its scope is 
widened and as openings occur.. Mr 
Holman Hunt, during an address delivered 
at the opening of the Whitechapel Picture 
Exhibition in March, 1888, referred to the 
Guild and School in the following words :— 
‘Undoubtedly were there large work going 
on, better than all school instruction would 
be that afforded, of old time, in a master’s 
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workshop. Now, what is in fact a small 
copy of this system, is being established 
here by Mr Ashbee at Toynbee Hall. 
For some time he has had _ volunteer 
working boys and men giving their leisure 
time for instruction and participation in 
decorative work. He has now organised 
a scheme for fuller operations, and I 
commend to your earnest attention his 
prospectus, as affording a near opportunity 
of making Art what it ought to be in 
England—a truly national heraldry, that 
should stamp our branch of the great 
Scandinavian race all over the world.” 


The home Reading Circles’ Union. 


THE elegant music saloon in the newly- 
erected mansion of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
in Grosvenor Square, was lent on the after- 
noon of Saturday, April 13th, for a meeting 
to inaugurate the Home Reading Circles’ 
Union, which seems destined to exercise a 
far-reaching influence upon the education 
of the people. The movement owes its 
origin to the devoted efforts of Rev. Dr 
Paton, of Nottingham,: whose efforts on 
behalf of University Extension and the 
Recreative Evening Schools are well-known 
to our readers. An influential and repre- 
sentative audience assembled, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Aberdeen. The 
Bishop of London stated that the Union 
was formed to give systematic guidance to 
those who remained at home. He showed 
the difficulties to which those were exposed 
who thus studied from the experience of 
his own. boyhood, when, in studying 
geometry without a teacher, he was stopped 
for six months by a sign which an instruc- 
tor would have explained at once. It 
would not be difficult, he said, to make 
home-reading a very living thing. Mr B. 
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Jones, of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, said that the Bishop had looked at 
the subject from the top, and he would look 
at it from the bottom. Children, he main- 
tained, left our Board and other elementary 
schools with no education. Especially 
they left it without being impressed with 
the idea that it was necessary to learn. 
As to evening classes, a more wretched, 
rotten system he had never met with. He 
argued that the circles should be sympa- 
thetic and attractive. Archdeacon Farrar 
said that the great defect in our national 
education was the neglect of young people 
after they left school, and the Union would 
go far to remedy that fact. It would do 
much to counteract the vast flood of 
wicked, malicious, and frivolous literature 
that inundated England, and would show 
those whose reading was badly directed 
what an immense field was open to them 
in books. Rev. Dr Percival, head master 
of Rugby, after referring to the labours of 
Dr Paton in the movement, said that the 
promoters of the Oxford and Cambridge 
operations for the extension of University © 
teaching felt the utmost sympathy for the 


_Union, and on behalf of the new body he 


pleaded for help in money or personal 
service. Mr T. E. Heller having spoken, 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes spoke strongly on 
the large publication of pernicious literature. 
He was followed by Mr G. Howell, M.P., 
and Mr J. G. ‘Fitch. Mrs Pearsall Smith ~ 
having referred to the success of the Ameri- 
can summer gatherings, Rev. J. Wayman, 
of Blackpool, spoke of the facilities which 
that town presented for holding one of the 
proposed summer assemblies. The meet- 
ing closed with a vote of thanks to the Earl 
and Countess of Aberdeen, on the motion 
of Canon Barker.—TZhe Christian World. 
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ce ios PROPOSE to invite attention to 
< the subject of education, more 
Pe particularly in relation to certain 
feaeine principles by which educational 
work should be inspired and guided. 
Education is one of those things which 
almost everybody now-a-days is talking 
about, but upon which there is great need 
for enlightenment. Even on the part of 
men who profess to be authorities on the 
subject there is much misguidance. The 
views they commonly proclaim are low 
and vulgar. Like the great mass of the 
people these men revere most the gospel 
according to Samuel Smiles. The end 
and aim of this gospel is to bring us to 
the heaven of success. And such 
success! A success according to the 
standards of which the great men of the 
earth are taken to be not those who see 
truth most clearly and apply it most 
rightly, especially in the moral sphere, 
but those who are foremost in physical 
or intellectual achievements conducive to 


material progress and to the accumulation 
of large private fortunes. 

At the present time we are being asked 
to educate with more than ordinary 
emphasis. The age is pictured as an 
age of competition ; the race is to the swift 
and the. battle to the strong. We, there- 
fore, are advised tobe swift and we are 
advised to be strong. Every Parliamen- 
tary orator who allows his tongue to wag 
on education, treats the question chiefly as 
a question of the maintenance of 
British supremacy. It is a question of 
how to fight the German—how to beat 
him or keep ourselves from being beaten. 
It is the same on the individual scale. 
Every intelligent boy in these days knows 
that he is being “ educated” because 
if he is not sharper than his fellows, when 
he grows to man’s estate, starvation and 
every imaginable evil will overtake him. 
And, for the matter of that, every intelli- 
gent girl is perfectly well aware that she 
is being “educated” because of certain 
B 
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paramount considerations intimately related 
to the daily increasing competition in the 
matrimonial market. 

Iterdoes “nots occur mito 
acres that in most of us 
‘mal instincts are _— sufficiently 
fOm Clisitemeaeepictty aekcenmareyard —f0 
material advantages. The animal in- 
stincts, it seems, are to have the help of 
quickened intellects. Education is being 
made a question of sharpening wits rather 
than of improving character. Hence, Mr 
Ruskin, one of the few men of the age 
who are endowed with priestly wisdom and 
prophetic vision, is led te write :—‘“‘ I know 
of nothing that has been taught the youth 
of our time except that their fathers were 
apes, and their mothers winkles ; that the 
world began in accident, and will end in 
darkness ; that honour is a folly, ambition 
a virtue, charity a vice, poverty a crime, 
and rascality the means of all wealth and 
the sum of all wisdom.” No doubt this 
prophet has acquired something of the 
spirit of exaggeration by which the old 
Hebrew prophets were distinguished. 
Men who feel strongly do not always stop 
to choose their words. ‘They like to write 
the truth in fiery characters. Possibly our 
present authority when he penned these 
words had come freshly away from hearing 
some typical Presentation Day speaker, 
who, from being a factory hand, had 
become a millionaire, and had charitably 
spent half an hour of his golden time in 
an imbecile effort to show little boys how 
it was done. If, however, Mr Ruskin’s 
language is highly coloured, it is not with- 
out much underlying truth. 

In an article on “The Renaissance of 
Barbarism,” in the ew Princeton Review 
(for some extracts from which I am 
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indebted to the Pall Vall Gazette), Mr 
Geo. R. Stetson says :— 

‘We are in a period of moral decadence 
a decadence which is not confined to the 
United States, but which casts its shadow 
over the European continent. Education 
is more general, our literacy greatly in- 
creased, our habits and tastes more re- 
fined—a statement that no one will con- 
trovert when made in reference to the 
state of society in the whole country; but 
with this increasing literacy and refine- 
ment it is found that we have a decreasing 
moral sense, and with increasing education, 
an increasing ability in the commitment 
and concealment of crime. Brutal 
drunkenness and dissoluteness, and the out- 
rageous, inhuman, and barbarous crimes, 
are now generally confined to the lowest 
class in our society. But the habits and 
crimes which indicate education, social 
position, and a degree of refinement—such 
as breaches of trust; skilfully concealed 
frauds ; public frauds, which, by political 
influence, receive the sanction of law; 
embezzlements, which are compromised to 
protect either the criminal or victim, or 
both together; cheating, under the pre- 
tence of insolvency ; the misappropriation 
of public moneys ; skilful burglaries, and 
other similar crimes—are the peculiar 
province of the great middle class.” 

As for the statistics of the question, Mr 
Stetson says that, judging by the number 
of commitments, year by year, to our 
penitentiaries and State prisons, crime has 
increased in the United States, relatively 
to the population, since the war, by not 
less than one-third. And he gives the 
following remarkable figures showing the 
number of prisons to the million persons 
at the several periods stated ;— 
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It is often said that any increase of 

crime in America is due to the increase of 

foreign settlements; but this, Mr Stetson 
says, is not the case. In 1850 there were 
five times as many foreign-born prisoners 
as native ; now there are less than twice. 

With regard to the rest of the world, 

England is less submerged in the rising 

flood than other countries :— | 
“In France, in a half-century, the num- 
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ber of criminals has increased three 
times, and the number of vecidivistes 
five times. In Saxony, within a few 


years, criminals under eighteen years of 
age have increased 430 per cent. and 
child criminals too per cent. In the 
eight old provinces of Prussia, offences 
against property have increased by nearly 
50 per cent. and those which imply 
education on the part of the offenders 
grew disproportionately. ‘Thus, falsified 
accounts increased cent. per cent., fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy nearly 150 per cent., and 
official frauds over 350 per cent. In 
Bavaria, for seven years ending 1879, 
impure violence increased 237 per cent., 
and in Wurtemberg 218 per cent., while 
for twenty-four years in England the in- 
crease was 67.” 

Well may these facts and figures be 
described as ‘‘somewhat of a surprise 
to the ranks, complacent optimism.” . All 
this exists side by side with our so-called 
political progress, our extraordinary com- 
mercial developments, and the spread of 
what is called education. 

Our obscurity of vision is indicated in 
a hundred ways. Only the other day, I 
took up a newspaper and read the 
editorial ~“atticle. ~ It* “pointed to ‘the 
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fearful consequences to our trade in 
various quarters of the world arising from 
bad workmanship and adulteration. The 
need of putting good workmanship into the 
market, and making all goods “ goods,” 
and not “ bads,” was very forcibly insisted 
upon. But not one syllable did this 
writer pen to indicate that on moral 
he deplored the practices of 
English workmen, manufacturers, and 
merchants. He was concerned that they 
should be more honest merely for the sake 
of the trade. Workmen live to get wages, 
and manufacturers and merchants to 
make profits. At least this writer seemed 
to think so! It was a terrible thing—to 
him—that, because of dishonesty, wages 
and profits should be jeopardized. 

When one meets with writing of this 
kind one realises how far indeed we are 
from being an educated people. The 
ideas of this writer, his habitual way of 
looking at things, simply reflect the state 
of the public mind, and afford a standard 
of the practical and moral results of our 
popular education. We do not even know 
what education is. We give instruction, 
and ¢his we call education. Most of our 
instruction bears the same relation to 
education which britannia metai does to 
silver ; perhaps the simile would be truer 
if we said the same relation which grained 
and varnished wood does to honest oak. 

If I were asked, What is the cause of all 
the misguidance and error which prevail 
upon the education question? I would 
answer it is our inability or neglect 
to recognise that, primarily, education 
is a religious question, and not, as is 
commonly supposed, a bread and cheese 
question. I say primarily a “religious ” 
question. In most cases when we speak 
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of education as a religious question, the 
idea that first presents itself to the mind is 
that which is adopted by the conventional 
preacher of the Gospel who is concerned 
for the salvation of souls—for the well- 
being of men in a future life. You will 
already have inferred that it is not this 
aspect of religious teaching that I have 
before me at this moment. My enquiry 
relates to education as ordinarily understood 
—the fitting of men, individually and 
collectively, to live healthful and happy 
lives in this world. What I wish to show 
is that we do not give education of this 
character. 

In the recently-issued volume containing 
an account of conversations between the 
Duke of Wellington and Earl Stanhope, 
from 1831 to 1851, the Iron Duke is 
recorded to have said, “‘ Take care of what 
you are about; unless you base all this 
education on religion you are only making 
so many clever devils.” These words were 
characteristic of this shrewd observer of 
men and things. Ifthe warning they con- 
tain was needed at the time when they were 
uttered, it is not less but more needed 
now. 

Some of my readers may have read Mr 
Matthew Arnold’s “Special Report on 
certain points connected with Elementary 
Education in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France.” A new edition recently issued 
by the Education Reform League’ con- 
tains the following preface, dated February, 
1888. Mr Arnold said :— 

‘When it was proposed to reprint for 
popular use the following report, made 
originally to the Education Department, 
I was asked whether I wished to alter or 
expand what is said in it. I replied that I 
did not; that I thought the report would be 
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more useful in its original state than altered 
or expanded. But I wish to indicate some 
points to which those for whose use the 
report is now designed will do well, I 
think, to direct their minds. ; 
One point is, that our existing popular 
school is far too little formative and 
humanising, and that much in it, which its 
administrators point to as valuable results, 
is intruth mere machinery. Another point 
is that religious instruction, which politicians 
making or administering the popular school 
seek to exclude as embarrassing, if not 
futile, is a formative influence, an element 
of culture of the very highest value, and 
more indispensible in the popular school 
than in any other. Political pressure tends 
to exclude this element of culture ; clerical 
pressure tends to give it a false character. 
The interest of the people is to get a true 
character imparted to it, and to have it 
firmly planted, with this character, in the 
popular school.” 

Such were Mr Arnold’s words, left as a 
sort of legacy by the great master in the 
educational art, whose name must long be 
held in honour. The conclusion come to’ 
by Mr Arnold is only what had been 
arrived at by every capable authority 
who had examined the question. Mr 
Stetson, from whom I have quoted already, 
says :— 

‘“ Neglecting, not without an assumption 
of superior knowledge, the traditions which ° 
still surround us of an education which 
was perfect in its adaptation of means to the 
end, and in which our Puritan and Pilgrim 
fathers had anticipated Rousseau, that great 
apostle of educational reform, we have de- 
clared that, as the intellectual faculties 
are superior to and denominate all others, 
they alone should be cultivated, to 
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the exclusion of the body, and in 
forgetfulness of their interdependence. 
With the same fatuity, want of foresight, 
and indifference to the true purpose of 
education—the development of all the 
powers of body and mind—we have 
decreed the exclusion of religious and 
manual training, and the neglect of those 
faculties which are most potent in the 
formation and determination of a broad, 
stable, and upright character. I am 
speaking of a “system,” the scheme of our 
education as a whole, and not of a few 
exceptions, by which the iron rule is only 
made more prominent. | 

Further discussing the growing evils of 
our civilisation, Mr Stetson lays much 
stress on the decline of home iufluence. 
What he says on this head is of vast im- 


portance, as showing how moral and 
economical questions overlap. The 
decline of home influence, Mr _ Stetson 


thinks, is due in a great measure to the 
increasing movement of our population 
from the country to the cities, the con- 
sequent overcrowding and herding together 
of all classes in cattle-pens called tene- 
ments, in apartments, in hotels, and board- 
ing-houses, where the individuality of the 
family is lost, and its authority disregarded 
or unknown. “he managers and 
chaplains of our prisons and reformatories 
are unanimous in the opinion that the 
great cause of crime is not so much ignor- 
ance as the absence of a home at the 
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critical time in youth, and in instances 


where systematic inquiry has been made 
of the criminal class, for a series of years, 
it has been found that a very large pro- 
portion was without any proper home 
restraint or influence during the later years 
of minority.” 

We seem for the moment to be brought 
face to face with the great land question, 
and with the question of capital and 
labour. Bad land laws and disorderly 
relations of capital and labour have their 
natural correlative in over-crowding and 
those evil conditions in which the 
individuality of the family is lost. Unfor- 
tunately the perversity of spiritual and 
moral yision, which makes us unable to 
form right views as to the character and 
aims of education, makes us equally unfit 
to perceive the character and extent of the 
economic evils around us, and to devise 
remedies for those evils. If we were an 
educated people we should not tolerate 
those evils for another day. The first 
thing needful, then, is that we should 
acquire a knowlege of what education in 
the public and the private sense is. We 
require this knowledge for our own sakes. 
We require it also for the sake of those 
who are growing up arouud us, and who 
must receive from us a heritage of weal or 
woe. If we are not ourselves educated, if 
we do not even know what education is, 
how can we educate our children ? 


HENRY ROSE. 
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The Ruskin May Queen Festival. 


——_14——— - 


WHITELANDS COLLEGE, May 1, 1889. 


To imagine a prettier sight than Whitelands 
College Chapel presents on May-day morn- 
ing, is difficult—the sunlight streaming in 
through the “storied windows, richly 
dight” with six full length figures of the 
greatest maiden saints by Burne Jones, 
upon the floral decorations, the banks of 
springs flowers, the reredos of trailing ivy, 
and the white arums and lilies, tastefully 
arranged on either side of the altar, contrast- 
ing well with the rich crimson of the hang- 
ings. A solemn hush prevails, but presently 
this is broken by the sound of the Spring 
Hymn— 

‘¢For all Thy love and goodness, so bountiful 


and free, 
Thy name Lord, be adored 


9 
° 


and, two by two, come the girls, fair to 
look upon, in the blush of youth and 
happiness, their heads wreathed with 
dainty ivy chaplets, and their white 
dresses twined about with garlands of 
sweet spring flowers. 

ihemoriel) service10r the festival 01 
S.S. Philip and James is impressive and 
appropriate, everything speaks of spring 
gladness. In the Principal’s address from 
the text—‘‘ Let not your heart be 
troubled,” the duty of rejoicing, and the 
highest uses of joy, and of pleasure, are set 
forth. 

The clear soprano of one of the senior 
students, which rings out so sweetly in 
“With verdure clad the hills appear, 
delightful to the ravished sense,” but ex- 
presses the feelings of all the assembly 


whose hearts respond when many voices 
take up the chorus—‘“‘ Awake the harp, 
the lyre awake, and let the joyful song 
resound.” . 


In one of the large lecture rooms, con- 
verted for the occasion into a floral bower, 
on a raised platform, draped and backed 
with crimson, stands the Throne beneath 
the central arch of a delicate porch-like 
structure composed of moss, ivy, and 
daffodils; while in front of the side 
arches are busts of Milton and Shake- 
speare, placed on _ pedestals, framed, 
as it were, and garlanded with flowers. 
The walls are hung with long looped ivy 
wreaths, interspersed with mossy shields 
bearing floral devices. 

On the right hand of the dais is a life- 
size photograph—kindly and _ specially 
lent by Mr Barraud, of Oxford Street 
—of Mr Ruskin, the presiding genius 
of -the festival; for it 215° to “his \kmd- 
ness that Whitelands girls owe this day 
of pleasure. The original suggestion was 
his; the handsome gold cross and chain 
which the Queen receives are his gift; as 
are also the thirty-eight volumes of his 
works, bound in blue calf and gold, which 
the Queen distributes among her friends, the 
seniors, for such reasons as the following, 
—which, Mr Ruskin thinks, are better 
this year than they have ever been before— 
having first accepted for herself the — 
“Queen of the Air :’-— 
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To Mary Whalley, ‘Seven Lamps of | To Phoebe Fry, “ Bibliotheca Pastorum,” 


Architecture,” because she is, the 


Queen’s first maiden. 


To Ada Hart, “ Munera Pulveris,” because 
she has learnt that “cheerful looks 
make every dish a feast.” 

To Mary Ashton, “Sesame and Lilies,” 
because the Queen likes her. 


To Elizabeth Smith Clark, ‘ Arrows of the 
Chase,” because she “acts well her 
part—there all the honour lies.” 


To Ada Shepherd, “ Crown of Wild Olive,” 
because she looks ‘as fresh as morn- 
ing roses newly tipp’d with dew.” 

To Ruth Dixon, “ Eagle’s Nest,” because 
she has ‘“singleness of heart, and 
absence of all artifice.” 


To Alice Walker, “Fors Clavigera,” vol. 
IV., because she is “ honour bright.” 
To Edith Stream, “ Fors Clavigera,” vol. 
II., because she is “ benevolent in 
thought, beneficent in deed.” 
Alice Mortimer, ‘ Love’s 
because “she’s. “aye sae 
blythe, and gay.” 
To Jane Yale, ‘lime and Tide,” because 
“modest she seems, and good, and 
mild.” 
Catherine Wilson, “Two Paths,” be- 
cause “she does good by stealth, and 
blushes to find it fame.” 
Ethel M‘Euan, ‘Stones of Venice,” 
because she has ‘“ good sense, which 
is the gift of heaven.” 
Emily Bayliff, ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” vol. 
I., because she believes that “things 
are ours that we may use them for 
others.” 
Ethel Whitehouse, ‘ Fors Clavigera.” 
vol. III., because all the girls like 
her,” 


Meinie,” 
bonnie, 


vol. II., because she has ‘a woman’s 
soul, most soft, yet strong.” 
To Mary Cox, ‘A Knight's Faith,” because 
“her heart the lowest duties on itself 
can lay.” 
Edith Radford, ‘‘ Modern Painters,” 
because she believes there’s no such 
word as “ fail.” 
To Rosa Savory, “ Our Fathers have told 
us,” because “she works, and works 
hard.” 
Martha Lawton, ‘Bibliotheca Pas- 
torum,” because she is “ every ready 
to lend a helping hand.” 
Helen Hoste, “ Aratra Pentelici,” be- 
cause she believes that “experience is - 
gained by industry.” 


To 


To 


Aue 


To Mary Dannell, “ Fors Clavigera,” vol. 
V., because she is “all nods and 
becks and wreathéd smiles.” 
Margaret Smalley, “ A Joy for Ever,” 
because ‘formed of softness she, and 
sweet attractive grace.” 

Sarah Price, ‘ Deucalion,” because 
she believes that ‘‘ good temper is the . 
choicest gift that woman homeward 
brings.” 

To Lizzie Clarke, ‘‘ Val d’Arno,” because 
“she’s aye sae neat, sae trim, sae 
tight, all grace doth round her hover.” 
Martha Bradshaw, “Fors Clavigera,” 
vol. VII., because she believes that 
‘Ca stitch in time saves nine.” 
Harriett Stratford, “ Lectures on Art,” 
because “she plants kindness and 
gathers love.” 

Maria Spivey, “ Fors Clavigera,” vol. 
VIII., because “she’s a bonnie lass, 
I like her best, with wit, and sense, 
and a’ that,” 


To 


gis) 


LO 
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To Margaret Irving, ‘“ Fors Clavigera,” 
vol. VI., because she believes that 
‘“‘industry conquers everything.” 

To Edith Turner, “ Proserpina,” because 
she is the Queen’s maiden.” 

To Lilian Armitage, “Laws of Fesolé,” 
because she finds “ tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones, and good [drawing ] in every- 
thing.” Find 

To Anna Reader, “Ethics of the Dust,” 
because the Queen and her maidens 
like her. 

To Mary Moorcroft, ‘‘ Ariadne Florentina,” 

because she believes that “all work 

and no play makes Jack a dull boy, 
and Jill a dull girl.” 

Saran uminich as Gotones= OF -v ellice: | 

because she believes “the strongest 

power for good below is the might of 
unselfish love.” 

Elizabeth Cook, ‘S. Mark’s Rest,” 

because ‘she is never ashamed to 

own herself in the wrong.” 

Blanche Burke, ‘“‘ Mornings in Flor- 

ence,” because “ with winning words 

she conquers willing hearts.” 

Lizzie Taberer, ‘“‘ Modern Painters,” 

because ‘‘ where duty bids her, there 

she confidently steers.” | 

To Elsie Hoar, ‘“ Unto this Last,” because 
she believes “’tis not in mortals to 
command success, but to do more, 
deserve it.” 

The Queen’s qualifications are that she 
is the ‘‘prettiest, likeablest, and loveablest.” 
The voting is done by ballot, and this year 
Mabel Humphreys, a tall girl with dark 
eyes, finely-arched brow, and a winning 
smile, is elected by a majority of 90 out of 
144 votes, 
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When she is robed, the wands of her 
guards form an arch of waving pampas 
grass, under which she passes, followed by 
her subjects; she takes her place on the 
Throne, and receives the obeisance of each 
couple as they pass her and return to their 
seats. ‘The May Queen, the centre figure, 
in a pretty dress with white muslin under- 
skirt, and flowered silk train of white and 
pink, looking like some eighteenth century 
beauty stepped from her frame; four maids 
of honour behind her chair, ex-queens on 
each side of her, the Guard of Honour, 
eighteen tall girls surrounding her; makes 
a charming and never-to-be-forgotten pic- 
ture, especially when she kneels, while the 
Duchess of Westminster fastens Mr Ruskin’s 
handsome gift about her neck. 

*® * * * 

The performance of ‘“‘ Comus,” while the 
Queen was deciding the gifts, was a new 
and interesting feature in the proceedings. 
The lines were given with distinct enuncia- 
tion, careful rendering, appreciation of 
meaning, and with evident pleasure. The 
songs by the Lady, and Sabrina, the 
amusing actions and the reality of the 
unruly rout of Comus, lent a charming 
variety. The nymphs of Sabrina, with 
their floating ‘golden hair and sea-green 
drapery,” whom Mr Ruskin wishes he 
could see rising ‘‘ out of Coniston Water, 
crowned with all the sweetest types of wild- 
rose and lily;” the May Pole dancers, — 
light of foot, and the merry mob, all 
contributed to the enjoyment of the day. 

It is perhaps unfair to say who did best 
when all did well, but the attendant spirit, 
the Brothers, Comus and the Lady, 
rendered their parts in such a way as 
not only to receive, but, what is more, to 
deserve every applause and appreciation, 
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The visitors almost forgot they were wait- 
mg forthe Queen. 


* * * * 

The other proud possessors of the Ruskin 
May Queen’s Cross and Nécklet are :— 
1. Ellen Osborne. 

Gertrude Bowes. 
Edith Martindale. 
Minnie Griffiths. 
Rose Ashburne. 
Elizabeth Blowfield. 
Margaret Coleman. 
Annie Clarke. 


Five of these were present to assist in the 


Oa et et eae 


ceremony and render homage to the new 
Queen Mabel, who announced a holiday 
to her loyal subjects. 

The vote of thanks to the Duchess of 
Westminster, proposed by the Rev. G. Blunt, 
Rector of Chelsea, and the singing of the 
National Anthem, brought the proceed- 
ings to a close, save that many remained 
behind, and after hours of labour took all 
the wreaths, &c., to pieces, re-arranged 
them into small posies, and took them in 
large baskets to gladden the eyes of 
patients in all the neighbouring hospitals. 

ANNIE TURNER. 


Mr Ruskin and the “Rose Queen.” 


See ES 


MA DAY FESTIVAL AT THE, HIGH SCHOOL SFOR GIRLS, CORK, 


On Wednesday, May 


‘Rose Queen Festival” was held in con- 
nection with the High School for Girls 
and Kindergarten, Sidney Place, Cork. 

The patron of the festival, Professor 
Ruskin provided, as usual, a handsome 
gift for her majesty—a magnificent gold 
brooch of wild roses, studded with many 
diamonds, also one of his own volumes, 
the “ Queen of the Air,” beautifully bound 
in purple calf, besides a number of other 
books to be presented by the Queen to her 
maidens, 

The school was most tastefully decor- 
ated. The large kindergarten room 
formed the throne room, the platform end 
being converted into a bower by long 
festoons of evergreens, which were taste- 
fully draped in every direction, and 


Ist, the annual 


C 


interspersed with bunches of cowslips, 
primroses, colthas and other wild flowers. 


The throne occupied the centre of the 
platform, and was under an arch of ever- 
greens, moss, and wild flowers, lower 
chairs of state being provided on either 
side for the ex-queens. 


The proceedings commenced at twelve 
o’clock, when Miss Harriett A. Martin, 
the talented principal of the school, wear- 
ing her graduate’s gown, said a few words 
about the election of the new queen, and 
ended by reciting the following : 


Whether her hair be golden or raven, 
Whether her eyes be hazel, or blue, 

We know not now, but it will be engraven, 
In one short hour, as the bonniest hue. 

Many a girl we have loved for a minute, 
Worshipped many a face we had seen ; 
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E’er and aye there was something in it, 
Something that could not be her’s—our Queen. 


We will not dream of her tall and stately, 
She that we love may be fairy light ; 
We will not say she must speak sedately, 
Whatever she does, ’twill then be right. 
She may be humble or proud —our lady 
Or that sweet calm which is just between — 
And whenever she comes she will find us ready 
To do her homage—our Queen—our Queen. 


But she must be courteous, she must be holy, 

Pure in her spirit this maiden we love, 
Whether her birth be noble or lowly, 

We care no more than the spirits above, 

We will give our hearts to our lady’s keeping, 
And even her strength on ours shall lean ; 

And the stars may fall, and the saints be weeping, 
Ere we cease to love her—our Queen—our Queen. 


The voting then took place, and each 
pupil having registered her choice, the vot- 
ing cards were collected and handed over 
to Professors Pearson and Stokes, who 
kindly acted as scrutineers. During the 
scrutiny an interesting programme was 
gone through, consisting of instrumental 
and vocal music and recitations. 

Professor Pearson then returned and 
announced that Miss Lizzie Walker had 
Dectmclected =. Rose= Queen yior e1SS0, 
The announcement evidently gave great 
satisfaction to her Majesty’s subjects, her 
election being greeted with much applause. 
The Queen then retired to be crowned and 
decorated with “ wild roses,” the emblem 
chosen by the “ Master.” 

On her return the young ladies formed 
themselves into an avenue leading from 
the door to the throne, and her floral 
Majesty passed beneath a long bower of 
silver wands, decorated with flowers 
and red_ ribbon,—the school colour— 
slowly up the ranks of her courtesying sub- 
jects to the platform steps, where she was 
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met by the ex-queen for 1888, Miss Amy 
Gregg, and conducted to her throne. 

Miss Gregg then read an address to her 
Majesty, as follows :— 

“To our newly elected Queen’s Most 
Gracious Majesty,—We humbly beg to re- 
sign into your hands the throne and sceptre 
which have been in our possession for the 
past year, and we also ask to congratulate 
your Majesty on your accession to this 
floral throne. May your reign be a happy 
and prosperous one; its peace never 
broken by disagreeables, or destroyed by 
misfortunes. May it be always as glorious 
and sunshiny, as beautiful and sweet, as 
at the present time ; beautiful by the love, 
the reverence, the obedience, and the 
loyalty of your new subjects. We pray 
that these may ever show themselves as 
sweet and good-natured to .you in your 
daily intercourse with them as they have 
done during our year of sovereignty. But 
we are assured that their conduct to you, 
their newly-elected Queen, must continue 
ever gentle and true, supporting you in all 
matters for the welfare of our well- 
beloved school, and in suppressing all 
that would tarnish its bright honour. 
That your Majesty will ever act for the 
good and pleasure of your loyal subjects 
in their school life, we are confident; and, 
with your gracious permission, we wish to 
thank all our former subjects for their 
kindness, but especially those who have 
been the members of our council and who 
have shewn themselves willing and 
efficient in helping us through our 
queenly duties. This Rose Queen’s 
Council was a new departure formed 
last year for the first time, and we have 
often marvelled how former Queens 
managed without it. We pray your. 


Majesty therefore to continue this most 
important aid in your councils and for the 
settling of other business matters which 
demand responsibility. We deem _ it 
essential to render to your Majesty and 
your new subjects a short account of the 
work which has been accomplished during 
our year of office, in order that you may 
be helped on the untrodden way which 
now opens before you. At the request of 
the head mistress we formed a society 
among former pupils to preserve the con- 
nection between the present school and its 
old pupils and friends. This organisation 
has been called the Rose Guild, and it 
has proved a complete success; all those 
who have left our school have shewn them- 
selves most anxious to join us. With the 
consent of the head mistress and our 
Council a rule was passed by which 
pupils who are obliged to remain absent 


from illness or from some other urgent. 


cause may obtain their average number of 
the marks given during their absence, if 
they apply for them within a week after 
their return, stating the reason of their ab- 
sence, and this privilege has been sought by 
many during the past few months. A choral 
society has been formed for the present 
pupils, in which all who possess any musi- 
cal talent are compelled to join. Our 
talented and much respected music master 
has given your Majesty a small proof of 
what he has been able to accomplish 
in a very few short lessons, and we sin- 
cerely wish this class, which affords so 
agreeable a change from ordinary lessons, 
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every success in the future. If we might most 
humbly suggest to your Majesty any policy 
for future consideration, it would be to invite 
members of the Rose Guild to join our 
choral classes sometimes, and thus show 
actively their interest in the present pupils 
by lending their voice to increase our 
chorus. In resigning into your Majesty’s 
hands the sceptre and insignia of office, 
we beg to repeat our hearty congratula- 
tions, and to assure your Majesty of our 
deep affection and respect towards your 
queenly person.” (Applause). 

The Countess of Bandon then came 
forward and presented to her floral 
majesty Professor Ruskin’s gifts, and then 
the Queen presented her eight newly- 
elected maidens with their exquisitely 
bound books, and the joyous proceedings 
were. brought to a close by all joining most 
heartily in singing ‘God Save Our 
Queen.” 

This is now the fifth ‘“‘ Rose Queen” who 
has been elected by her schoolfellows of 
the High School for Girls, Cork, and 
endowed with the rich gifts sent to her 
by Professor Ruskin. 

It may be interesting to notice here that 
a picture of the “ Master” hangs in the 
window of the first hall. It was one of the 
first pieces of stained glass painting 
executed at Youghal, where an establish- 
ment for the production of such works of 
art has been recently established. The 
picture was ordered for the school, and 
presented to it by Robert Day, Esgq., 
F.S,A., a member of the College Council. 
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~—6 Ube PreeiRapbaelite Movement. 


IIJ.—ITS ESSENCE. 


In accordance with all evolutionary 
teaching and philosophy, we now know 
that nothing happens without a cause, and 
that nothing occurs suddenly and spon- 
taneously, but that it has been preceded by 
a series of phenomena, more or less 
apparent, which account for the special 
phenomenon when it makes its appearance. 
Pre-Raphaelitism was not a spontaneous 
production; it did not come of. itself, 
neither because its founders called it by its 
name was it that it occurred. The name 
was an accident, but the movement was 
the result of a long chain of events, and a 
long series of changes. 
which we live has been essentially a 
century of demolition, development, and 
progress. Each decade has seen the 
destruction of the. effete and useless, and 
has seen the appearance and development 
of new forms. Each decade has witnessed 
the disappearance of old forms of faith, and 
the progress of new forms, not only n 
religion, but in ethics, art; literature, and 
science. ‘To sum up the great movements 
of the century, we may roughly say there 
have been five. ‘The first was the move- 
‘ment in religion, originated at Oxford, 
with Dr Newman at its head ; the second, 
the movement in art, Hunt “and 
Rossetti as its leaders; the third, the 
movement in philosophy, with Darwin 
and Herbert Spencer for its prophets ; the 
fourth, the great revival in Art and Letters 
of the present time, accelerated by Carlyle 
and Ruskin ; and the fifth, the widespread 


with 


The century in. 


revolutions in social and _ political life, 
including Socialism led by Mr William 
Morris and Mr Walter Crane. From this 
we can see what an intellectual turmoil the 
tgth century has been, and whether we call 
it the English Renaissance or not, there can 
be no doubt but that it 1s the most intellect- 
ually active period in the whole history of 
English thought, art, and __ literature. 
Whether we consider the Tractarian, the 
Pre-Raphaelite, the Evolutionary, the 
Gothic revival, or Socialism, we cannot but 
be convinced of the mighty import of each 
and all. The Pre-Raphaelite movement 
is undoubtedly the outcome of the 
Tractarian. The great cry of each is 
Earnestness, and this it is which is the 
watch-word of the whole five of the move- 
ments of which I have spoken. The 
spirit which animates our times is not one 
of destruction merely, but it is an earnest 
endeavour to supply something more true 
and more natural in place of the false and 
the sham which before existed. 
Pre-Raphaelitism is in its essence truth 
and nature. It is not realistic, but it is 
naturalistic. It does not make slavish 
copies from nature or produce a species of’ 
manual photograph. Neither is it fan- 
tastic, evolving from its hidden depths 
pictures which are neither understand- 
able of gods or men. Midway between 
these two extremes comes Pre-Raphaelitism 
as its originators meant it, and there may 
be degrees of Pre-Raphaelitism. In 
Rossetti we find the mystic, in Hunt the 


palpable, and in some of his works, zealous 
religionism and the spiritual. In all, how- 
ever, we have naturalism, and this it is 
which is meant when Pre-Raphaelitism is 
spoken of. The English Pre-Raphaelites 
did not, as was, and is frequently supposed, 
set themselves to work to copy all the 
crudities of the original Pre-Raphaelites. 
Far from it. They took the greatest 
advantage they could of the art training 
they themselves had received, and the 
advantage of the progress in manipulation 
art had undergone during the centuries 
past, and this they added to the scientific 
knowledge of the present day and the 
fidelity of the old Pre-Raphaelites, and, 
thus equipped, they commenced their cam- 
paign. ‘Thus equipped as far as painting 
was concerned, but furnished in another 
direction, too, with stores of boundless 
wealth, in the romantic feelings they 
had imbibed from their immediate 
predecessors in English poetry, and 
their remote predecessors of the middle 


ages. The romanticism of Rossetti 
is due very largely, as I have pre 
viously pointed out, to a_ study of 


medieval literature ; but not only to this, 
for the splendid outburst of romance, com- 
mencing with Coleridge, through Scott, 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats, had a very 
large influence upon his mind. Then his 
own contemporaries, too, furnished him 
with stores of delight and instruction, and 
Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne all 
helped, and we reap the benefit in picture 
and poem from this strange man who, in 
his habits of life and in his works, was the 
It is supposed by 
many that romance is quite inconsistent 
with truth, and, indeed, witb nature ; and I 
begin to believe that there are also people 


essence of romance. 
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who believe that religion as well as romance 
is quite as inconsistent. There is, indeed, 
some excuse for the man who thinks the 
former to also believe the latter, for it is 
certain that much of historical religion now 
depends for its acceptance entirely upon its 
deeply romantic qualities. Be that as it 
may, however, there cannot be essentially 
any antagonism between romance and 
nature and truth, and a painter can paint 
a naturalistic romaunt without the least 
violation of the consistencies. This has 
been proved time after time by Rossetti’s 
and Hunt’s work, but people will not be 
brought to see it. Pre-Raphaelitism, then, 
was a revolt, but not against romance, 
or religion, or beauty, or drawing, or 
colour, but a revolt against conventionality, 
pettiness, and likeness in art. It was a 
system upon which its members went to 
work. Itwasa progression, an advance on 
English art as they found it in their day, 
and not a retrogression to and a rehabi- 
liment of the faults of early painters. They 
knew that art was in a low condition ; and 
no one will dispute the point who has 
taken the trouble to study the period; and 
they knew that without some power- 


ful stimulus English art would sink 
into decay. Fortunately the stimulus 
was given, and English art is. a 
glory of the nations. We have now 


representatives of all schools, and_ all. 
schools are represented well. 
art 


Never in 
the history of England has art 
flourished as it does to-day, and never 


has done 


All 
due in no small degree to the impetus 
given by the Pre-Raphaelites. | Certainly 
but few have followed their principles 
entitely, but their principles were the leaven 


has it progressed as_ it 


during the last thirty years. this is 
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a 


which leavened the whole. They were 
not faint-hearted. They had nothing to 
lose and everything to gain, so, as Mr 
Harry Quilter says in “Sententiz Artis,” 
“The essence of Pre-Raphaelitism was not 
so much to question as to ignore the rules 
of Art, and to forget that conventional 
modes of composition, chiaroscuro, and 
colour had even existed, to refuse restric- 
tions to any class of subject in any method 
of treating it, and only to stick hard and 
fast to one great rule—that the artist was 
to paint things as he saw them, events and 
actions as they would have happened, or 
as they did actually occur. What the 
movement would have accomplished had 
it succeeded, it is impossible to say ; but it 
is certain that we owe to it, even in its 
failure, nearly all the finest English art of 
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the present day. All Millais’ finest works, 
all Holman MHunt’s, all Rossetti’s, all 
Madox Brown’s, and Burne Jones’ in oils ; 
Mason, Pinwell, Waiker, Boyce, and Good- 
win in water-colours—all these are—or, 
alas! were—either founders or pupils of 
this movement, disciples of the creed that 
beauty resides in the heart and not in the 
head, and cannot be set down in Academic 
rules, nor even learnt from pictures and 
statues.” 

Now, though Iam unable to follow Mr 
Quilter when he characterises the move- 
ment as a failure, he nevertheless expresses 
admirably what the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood actually accomplished in the 
way of influencing in a direct manner the 
art of our country. 


KINETON PARKES, 


Che Principals Daughter. 


A ROMANCE OF EDUCATION.—V. 


Next morning the only relics of the 
storm were mounds of drifted snow. The 
atmosphere was crisp and brilliant, and the 
wind was still. | Here, on one height, the 
University buildings looked magnificent 
with their extent and mass, their numerous 
turrets and far-seen central tower; yonder, 
on another, the terraces of the merchant 
princes flashed in the sun, and behind them 
the church steeples rose clear against the 
sky’s deep blue. The intervening park was 
a checker of green and white patches, and. 
towards nine o'clock, students in scarlet 
gowns and black trenchers, each carrying 


a pile of books, dotted all the roads. 
Some were getting up their lessons,—this 
one his Roman Antiquities, that one his 
ode of Horace for repetition. | When the 
yammering bell began, all except the 
foremost files quickened their pace, and 
belated men, their gowns streaming in 
the wind, came running as if for their lives, 
The bell would ring for three minutes and 
three-quarters, and at its last toll the doors 
of the class-rooms would be shut. Then 
neither bribes nor prayers would avail the 
sad perspirer, but, under the smiles of a 
diabolic janitor, he would lingeringly with- 
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draw his eyes from the door, half-doubting 
whether he should not cry his ‘ adsum” 
through the key-hole. 

On this particular morning most of the 
students had lost time by keeping up a 
snowball skirmish as they came along ; 
there was a rush of hundreds at the sound 
of the bell, and many were still pressing to 
the quadrangle when the ringing ceased. 
Helter skelter they charged for their doors, 
uttering cries and threats, and all the 
janitors gave way but “old Angus,” who 
slammed the door on forty of Sir 
Christopher Cable’s students, and, having 
done his duty like a soldier, intimated his 
readiness to be a corpse. But the forty 
cheered him for a hero, carried him outside, 
and proceeded to roll him in the snow. 
Doubtless they would have handled him 
severely, and then presented him with a 
bottle of whisky, or, perhaps, with a guinea 
in sixpences, had not their attention been 
called off by a report that there was a con- 
tinuous tramping and roaring in no fewer 
than three class-rooms. The simultaneous 
tarrying of a trio of professors was a re- 
markable event. The students, in order 
to discover exactly the kind of devilment 
that was going on within, ran to windows, 
and they were beginning to give one 
another backs, when the cry was raised, 
‘Sir Christopher, boys, Sir Christopher !” 
The three missing professors had been 
suddenly espied. Sir Christopher was 
saying a few last words to Professor Long ; 
Professor Tweedie had just come from the 
pair, and was on the way to his class. 
Men asked one another the meaning of 
this untimely conference, wondered much 
at “old Tweedie” being in it, and agreed 
that there was “‘something in the wind.” 

At the next interval, half-a-dozen 


assistants (Mr Richards was one of them) 
came together at a certain corner and 
eagerly conversed; and, as they con- 
versed, they frowned, they smiled, they 
glanced at the windows of the Principal’s 
house. " The group drew upon itself the 
attention of some students who were 
engaged in a snow fight. The students 
seemed inclined to pelt the assistants, and 
six of their number stepped forward with 
measured pace, and a mien of dignified 
hostility, offering battle in these words, 
“Come on! red gowns against black.” At 
this moment the bell was heard, and the 
assistants, some laughing, some scowling 
at their challengers, started for the quad- 
rangle under a shower of balls. 

Wherever there are houses with front 
doors, there is an. hour: of? the day 
when domestics in print wrappers are 
conspicuous upon steps, kneeling beside 
their tubs; and brooms lie about, and mats 
hang from iron railings. At this hour for 
once, professors’ wives were abroad; they 
came and went about one another’s doors. 
Mrs Long and Mrs Silver together left 
Lady Cable’s; the one went to Mrs 
Whitebrook’s, the other to Mrs Jill’s.  By- 
and-bye Lady Cable herself appeared on 
the scene. She called at University 
House, but she was not admitted; Miss 
More had not yet come down. Had the 
events of the preceding night happened a 
month earlier, Lady Cable would have 
visited Mrs Hoey ; but, not being on speak- 
ing terms with that lady, she passed out of 
the court, and directed her steps to ‘The 
Porch.” 

The Miss Macfarlanes had spent a 
restless night, and both were in the list of 
Dr M‘Alister’s patients, —Lucy on account 
of palpitations, and Barbara because the 
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doctor willed it. Lady Cable was kept 
waiting in the drawing-room for close upon 
ten minutes, but. ezauz did not come nigh 
her, as the furnishings were sufficient to 
engage her interest. At length came the 
housemaid, and requested Lady Cable to 
follow her downstairs. The sisters were 
carefully fitted up in a back parlour. Miss 
Barbara, with a white shawl about her, 
sat on an easy-chair; Miss Macfarlane had 
a sofa and a quilt. As the visitor entered, 
Miss Barbara was rising to receive her, 
and even Miss Macfarlane was moving, 
but Lady Cable, with peremptory solicitude 
for their invalid condition, adjured them 
both to keep still. In her distant and languid 
manner, she put many questions touching 
their ailments, and gave a sketch of her 
own constitution. She was surprised to 
find Miss Macfarlane able to be out of bed, 
and, addressing Miss Barbara, she _ ob- 
served— 

‘‘VYour face seems swollen, and your 
colour is so altered that I doubt whether I 
could have recognized you in the street. 
At your age, I daresay, such an experience 
as you had last night tells upon the 
system.” 

“You may say that, Lady Cable; we 
are none of us very young.” 7 | 

‘‘ Mamma wished to accompany me, but, 
considering the weather, I persuaded her 
to stay at home.” 

‘We should have been charmed to see 
her. Her vigour is marvellous at ninety-one.” 

‘She may live to see that age,” said 
Lady Cable, letting her eyelids droop. 

Miss Barbara, turning to her sister, said 
—‘ Who told us Mrs Clapperton was of 
an age with old Mrs More P” 

“What do you say?’ said Miss 


Macfarlane, 


“My sister has been a little absent- 
minded since last night.” 

“You are thinking too much, Miss 
Macfarlane,” said Lady Cable. ‘‘ No 
doubt the conversazione was a failure, but 
the fault was not yours; and there is the 


utmost sympathy with you both in 
your vexation at Miss More’s_ esca- 
pade having happened when — she 


was under your charge. You are not 
blamed in the least, but it is thought 
singular that the Principal should have so 


arranged as to leave his daughter 


practically to her own resources. He 
might have known there were those 
who would have been free to watch 


her, and who would, moreover, have had 
a restraining influence in virtue of their 
station.” 

“TI told you, I told you, Barbara. What 
did I say? ‘Lady Cable should have 
had charge of Kitty.’ ” 

‘‘ Allow me to assure you I make no 
accusations against either of you, but some- 
how Miss More felt she had her freedom.” 

“IT confess we lost sight of her once,” 
said Miss Barbara drily, “ and that was 
when the gas went out.” 

“I half-suspect Kitty More was at 


the bottom of that affair. She knew 
the lights had to be turned down, 
and, if her mind was made up to 


escape from the hall with that man, she 
was quite capable of inducing a_ poor - 
creature like Mackilligan to put them out.” 

The sisters violently demurred to this 
suspicion. 

‘Her whole conduct has been so out- 
rageous that I do not know what evil I am 
not prepared to believe of that girl.” __ 

‘““Have you seen her, Lady Cable?” 
asked Miss Barbara, | 
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“What, O what will the Principal say 
when he comes home ?” Miss Macfarlane 
murmured. 

‘“¢T pity the Principal.” 

“Lady Cable, have you seen her?” 

“No. Icalled, but she has the decency 
to be ill to-day.” 

“She may be really ill, Lady Cable. 
Think of her in her evening dress, on the 
coldest night we have had this winter, 
driving away through the town, and sitting 
for an hour and a half in—well—an 
edifice that we can scarcely suppose to be 
constructed on sanitary principles.” 

‘‘T am not inclined to think she will be 
much the worse. Did you ever hear of 
Kitty More being ill? Never! She has 
health to an unseemly degree, and my 
opinion is that a good illness would be of 
advantage to her in many ways. She 
needs to be subdued, and to have her 
spiritual nature awakened.” 

‘Ves, -l have “often regretted,” said 
Miss Macfarlane, “ that Kitty never 
attended the prayer-meetings, especially as 
Mr Mortimer is such a dear at them, so 
affecting, so evangelical, not like what he 
is on Sabbaths.” 

“She prefers meetings of another 
description, it would appear,” said Miss 
Barbara, poking the fire. 

‘““Oh, the man was the attraction,” 
Lady Cable. 

“T cannot quite accept that.” 

“Kitty, you know, is always being 
carried away by something,” said Miss 
Macfarlane, ‘and last night she got 
infected by Mr Arnot’s craze for the poor.” 
_ Lady Cable gave the speaker a look of 
astonishment, and turned away her head 
with a sneer. 

‘We have a letter from her.” 


said 


| 
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“ Written last night.” 

‘Oh, indeed !” said Lady Cable. 

“A janitor pep aa it this morning 
between six and seven.’ 

‘¢ And what does she say for herself?” 

Miss: Barbara took out the letter, and 
hurriedly glanced over it; there were 
sentences which she could not read to 
Lady Cable, containing irreverent allusions 
to Sir Christopher, or passionate expressions 
of esteem for the ladies of “ The Porch.” 

““¢My dear Miss Macfarlane,’ she 
begins.” 

The reader gave a little cough, and 
passed over the first page, with the remark, 
‘She would fain have come last night, it 
seems, and asked forgiveness on her knees.” 

| The letter began as follows:—“ I think it 
was very hard of Sir Christopher Cable not — 
to allow me to go to you to-night, 
especially as he was going himself. He 
made me promise not to leave the house, 
and I heard him telling Scott to lock the 
door, and see that I went to bed—as if I 
were capable of breaking my promise, and 
as if she, forsooth, could prevent me from 
going out !”| 

Miss Barbara read—‘‘I would have 
thrown myself at your feet, dear Miss 
Macfarlane, and begged for forgiveness. 
I am not only distressed beyond measure, 
but I am bewildered, at the consequences 
of my behaviour ; for though I certainly in- 
tended to send you a message, and had 
qualms of conscience at my negligence, I 
never had the passing ghost of a dream 
that my absence would lead to disasters.” 
[Followed this sentence, which Miss 
Barbara omitted—*“ Sir Christopher said 
that you fainted ezght times, and that 
the conversazione miserably collapsed; but 
I have some comfort in my knowledge of Sir 
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Christopher's style.” ] ‘“ButI have beencruel, 
cruel to you and Miss Barbara. Oh, what 
ean Miss Barbara think of me! I will tell 
you the whole story in a few words. In the 
conversazione, Mr Arnot had been telling 
me about the poor workers: of Burn- 
gate”—— 


Here followed a detailed narrative of 
the events that led to her presence in the 
Owen Club. 


The letter concluded thus :—“What I saw 
and heard at that meeting I can never forget. 
O Miss Macfarlane! we do not know the 
pity of the lives of the poor. And I am sure 

Mr Arnot must be a good man. _ I have 
done you great wrong, but I am very, very 
sorry for it. Oh! can you ever forgive 
me, and be my friend again? 

Ever yours sincerely, 
C. More. 

P.S.—I hope to persuade papa to let me 
go to my uncle’s at Constantinople.” 

‘‘ Constantinople !” Lady Cable ex- 

claimed. 


“She forgets she has an uncle in> 


Paisley,” said Miss Barbara. 


‘‘T suppose she will be sent somewhere ; 
she cannot lift up her head here this 
winter,” said Lady Cable, rising to depart. 

“What do you think of the letter?” asked 
Miss Macfarlane. 

‘“‘Oh it is very ingenious, extremely 
clever; but I am simply incapable of being 
persuaded that it was a sudden passion for 
the poor, and not infatuation for Mr Arnot, 
that took her to Burngate. She left the 
hall, intending to go home, she says ; 
that is, the conversazione had no charms 
for her without that man. The minx 
could ignore my husband’s invention ! 
But as a matter of fact she does not 
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go home, she runs after him, she goes 
with him to a low music hall 
the Principal's daughter !” 

Miss Barbara accompanied Lady Cable 
to the door, and on her return to the 
parlour, she found her sister sobbing. 

‘What is it, my dear? What makes 
you cry? speak, Lucy” 3 

“It’s what Lady Cable says about 
Kitty. I don’t believe Kitty is the kind of 
girl that that woman would make her out 
to:bexi 

“Nomore dol. I’m angry. 
mind Lady Cable, dear.” 

And Barbara kissed Lucy. 

That afternoon there were many visitors 
at .““The-Porch.”  ©As Susan> Walker 
observed, it was quite like one of the 
Macfarlanes’ “Thursdays.”  . Intimate 
acquaintances had tea with the invalid 
sister, and by five o’clock Miss Barbara, 
released from the drawing-room and ex- 
pecting no more callers, had joined a set 
of lingerers in the parlour. 

A card was brought to her as she was 
pouring out tea. She spilled the tea, 
looked at the company, and said in a 
whisper— 

“Mr Arnot!” 

‘Mercy ! that dreadful man!” said one 
of the visitors. 

Said another: “ He is nothing of the 
kind,—not at all. Mr Imrie and he are 
the greatest friends.” | 

Entering the drawing-room, Miss 
Barbara saw ata glance that Mr Arnot 
was not in his ordinary mood, but excited 
with affairs. 

“YT have called merely for a few 
moments to ask how Miss Macfarlane 


is. I was very sorry to hear that she was 
ill,” 


Never 
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“T am much obliged to you for your 
kind interest, and am glad to say that my 
sister, though suffering from palpitations, is 
tolerably well.” 

“I shall be able to give the Principal 
the latest bulletin.” 

Lhe Principal!” 

“Ves. Jamon my way to University 
House.” 

“Well, perhaps you will be received.” 

“The Principal has asked me to call. 
He does not seem to second Hoey’s action.” 

** What ?” 

‘““T perceive you have not heard of my 
dismissal.” 


“Dismissal! Oh, I am very sorry for 


you, Mr Arnot; we never heard of it. 
Why should you be dismissed ?” 

‘Because Professor Hoey was fated to 
write one exquisite epistle in his day. 
hereatis.. 

She put on her eye-glasses, and saying 
‘“T am to read this?” took the proferred 
letter in her hand. 

“JT need scarcely say,” he remarked, 
“that ‘the low music hall of Republican 
tendency’ is a myth.” 

‘The letter was as follows :— 


17, The College, 
Feb. 5. 
Dear Sir, 
In consequence of what 


I have heard of your connection with a 
low music hall of Republican tendency, I 
hereby inform you that from this date I 
shall dispense with your services as my 
assistant. 

Do not run away with the idea that you 
are a martyr. You are not dismissed for 
your mere political opinions. Conserv- 
ative, Liberal, Radical—they are all the 
same to me (though I have the notion that 


every gentleman would insist on the rights 
of property, and on loyalty to the Queen). I 
have long been aware that you held strange 
theories in politics as well as in chemistry. 
The intolerable thing is that you, a teacher 
in the University, should associate yourself 
with blackguards of workmen, and act as 
the patron of seditious concerts in the 


Burngate. Possibly you began with a little 
slumming, in imitation of your social 
superiors. Sir, you lack their instinct for 


the point of decency. Had this abomin- 
able fad of yours been known only to my- 
self, I might have given you another 
chance, but, as you may well suppose, it is 
to-day the talk of all my colleagues, and 
to-morrow it will be notorious. When 
it is a question between the interests of 
an individual and the interests of the Uni- 
versity, the individual must go to the wall. 
I pity you. You are a young man of 
some attainments and considerable ability, 
and if you would only put yourself in the 
hands of some rational and judicious friend 
for six months, and devote yourself to the 


acquisition of ordinary prudence, you might 


yet do well. 

I enclose a cheque for the amount of 
salary that would have been due to you at 
the end of the session.—Yours truly, 

W. Hoey. 
Robert Arnot, Esq., M.A, B.Sc. 


Miss Barbara handed back the letter, 


‘knocked off her eye-glasses, and looked 


intently at the young man. He was tak- 
ing up his hat. 

“1 don’t understand what you do in 
Burngate,—not in the least, but I suspect 
you are getting ‘ Jeddart justice,’ whatever 
that is. | You have been hanged without a 
trial, and now you are going to be drawn 
and quartered.” 
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“You mean at the Principal’s? I will 
show you his note. He is a different man 
from Hoey.” | 

University House, 
& February, 138—. 

My dear Mr Arnot, 

If you can find it 
convenient to call on me on receipt of 


A ew 
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this, I should like to have a talk with 
you. I have seen Professor Hoey, but I 
fear he is inflexible.—Yours faithfully, 
Patrick More. 
‘¢ Most extraordinary !” said Miss Bar- 
bara, and as she bade him good-bye— _ 
‘Tam afraid you will be peering into 
corners.” 


School. 


PREFATORY 


Tue Editor has much pleasure in drawing 
the attention of readers of the Journal to 
the following papers that deal with the 
Prospectus of a New School just issued, 
and in recommending the School itself to 
all who are dissatisfied with the education 
now available, and who are willing to 
support a school, ‘which will secure all 
the real advantages offered by the best 
existing schools, together with those which 


No. 


The pamphlet jointly issued by Messrs 
Cecil Reddie, R. F. Muirhead, William 
Cassels, and Edward Carpenter, giving an 
account of the aims and methods of a New 
School, which is to be opened by them in 
the Peak district of Derbyshire on the rst 
of October, deserves the attention of all 
who see the imperfections and vices of the 
education in vogue, or have ever thought 
of a perfect system. of training for boys, 


NOTE. 


flow from a careful application of modern 
improvements in the art of education.” 

A detailed Prospectus will be issued 
shortly ; and this, with further informa- 
tion, can be had from :—Cecil Reddie, 
B.Sc, Ph.D., +University’ “Hall, Mound, 
Edinburgh ; R. F. Muirhead, M.A., B.Sc., 
Lochwinnoch, Renfrewshire ; Wm. Cassels, 
18 Carrington Street, Glasgow; Edward 
Carpenter, Millthorpe, near Chesterfield. 


is 


and is especially interesting to disciples of. 
Ruskin. One does not need to go very 
far in the study of Ruskin to be aware that 
his main distress is that in all directions 
effort is determined by a false ideal of life ; 
and not only is a considerable section of 
the community coming to be at one with 
him, but many rising men in various 
departments of work are pressing forward 
to make beginnings with a social reforma- . 
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tion. The night is far spent; already in 
this corner and in that, the darkness is 
broken by searching arrows of the dawn. 
In education, there is perhaps a more 
immediate chance for a small body of 
pioneers than in any other province. Here 
a start may hopefully be made—given men 
of the requisite capability, wisdom, and 
courage. And such, emphatically, are the 
men who have put their hands to this pro- 
ject of a New School. Setting out with a 
clear conception of the true end of educa- 
tion, they are marked off from  school- 
projectors in general, 
tent with stating a 

that mainly traditional), assuming 
that it. must’ be good for the boy 
somehow, or who aim at fitting the boy for 
a spectral “success in life,’ measure- 
able by what he secures in the scramble 
for fortune’s prizes. Education, as under- 
stood by the founders of the New School, 
means the training which leads to life— 
nay, which is life itself. | ‘‘In this school 
an attempt will be made to develope 
harmoniously all the faculties of the boy— 
to train him how to JZ7ve, in fact, and 
become a rational member of society.” 
Yet, while they are nothing if not reformers, 
they know, and they carry forward, what- 
ever is best in the old system. The 
pamphlet has this sentence, among others, 
respecting the great public schools of 
England—‘“ they have, at their best, 
created at once a wider home and a 
miniature world.” Never have those 
institutions been more nobly lauded in a 
phrase. The New School will imitate them 
so far, but it will be in advance of them, 
alike in the subjects to be studied, in the 
methods of teaching, and, above all, in 
the means to be provided for developing 


who are 
curriculum (and 


con- 
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the whole nature of the boy. In the 
literary and intellectual department the 
main stress is laid, as it ought to be, on 
modern languages (English first and fore- 
most, then French and German) and 
natural science. Latin and Greek are 
assigned a place, but not the chief place. 
Classical literature is most precious, but 
surely the privileged position held by the 
dead languages in the great public 
schools and in the universities is at this 
date a scandal. The idea that there is 
nothing to compare with them as 
instruments of mental discipline is certainly 
superstition. As to natural science, 
history, and geography, mathematics, &c., 
the account given in the pamphlet of the 
methods which will be used in the teaching 
of these things shows that Dr Reddie and 
and his colleagues have thoroughly studied 
the philosophy of instruction. There are 
two fine paragraphs on the moral and 
religious training, which ought to satisfy 
reasonable Christians of every sect. 

The aim of the new school is education 
“unto the perfect man”; and the masters 
know what a complete training involves in 
this epoch, having followed the best 
thinkers and wisest workers in the cause of 
the modern society. Consequently their 
system embraces elements of culture which 
have hitherto been neglected in schools, 
but which, whatever be the fate of the 
present undertaking, must enter into the 
education of the future. Useful manual 
labour, in a reasonable degree, is to form 
part of the physical training, and there is 
to be instruction in the processes of certain 
trades, in cookery, in agriculture, and 
gardening, as well as in handicrafts that 
are fitted to develope the sense of beauty 
and the creature instinct. This is the 
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most striking feature of the New School, 
and the justification of it is written in 
pithy sentences. Most noteworthy also 
is the place given to poetry, which has 
never been properly understood in schools 
as a means of education, but is now to be 
raised to its due rank. Care is to be 
taken “to stimulate the imaginative 
faculties by poetry, especially through the 
stirring incidents of history immortalized 


No, 


EpucaTIoN is the happy hunting ground 
of theorists, the quagmire of experimen- 
talists. One would think that with all that 
has been written, and said, and thought— 
earnestly thought too—on the subject, that 
there was little left for any one to add. 
And yet only the other day the parent of a 
growing boy lamented to me, in well- 
grounded despair, that he really did not 
know what to do with Harold. He could 
not think of exposing him to a public 
school to undergo the tyrannies and tempta- 
tions that he had undergone himself. I 
~could only reply that a day school, how- 
ever good, has disadvantages which more 
than counterbalance all the drawbacks of 
public school life: especially that the day 
boy has to divide his allegiance between 
his master and his father in a way that 
makes all definiteness of discipline and 
directness of purpose impossible. ‘I shall 
have to teach Harold myself,” said he. 
“So you ought,” said I, “if you can.” 

But how many parents can?  Ruskin’s 
mother, in an age when ladies were not 
supposed to be learned, could ground him 


in songs and ballads, the learning and 
singing of which will be made a special 
feature.” : 

The style and spirit of the prospectus 
are admirable, and every sentence con- 
veys the impression of thorough mastery 
of the whole subject in hand. May the 
New School prosper ! 

JOHN WELLWOOD. 


Il. 


in Latin until he was ten, and then was 
forced, with a sigh, to turn him over to the 
minister. When he went to Oxford he was 
a fish out of water—a salmon out of water 
—but out of his element for all that. 
Universities, and life in general, are not as 
they should be, and set no premium on the 
holiness of home-training ; and any scheme 
of schooling must take things as they are, 
and make the best of a bad job. 

The best is certainly not made when you 
try to cram a mixed batch of boys with 
abstract classics and mathematics, cricket 
and football, and nothing else. The 
system is simply a survival of the 
Renaissance, based on the assumption 
that all these boys are born gentlemen and 
scholars ; that they will never have to work 
for their living except as lawyers and 
clergymen ; and upon the hope that, in the 
large majority of cases, silk purses can be 
made out of sow’s ears. | 

Meanwhile, if not scholars and gentle- 
men, could we not make men of our lads; 
beings with hands, and eyes, and—is_ it 
too much to hope—with hearts? ~-Men 
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are made continually, but not by the 
present educational systems. There are 
few schools which are so unfortunate as 
not to possess one or more masters whose 
personal aims and influence, like those of 
a good priest in a corrupt church, reach 
beyond and counteract the influence and 
aims of the institution they work under. 
But their hands are tied: their aims are 
bounded by the necessities of competitive 
examinations, and their influence too often 
ends just when it should be beginning to 
exert itself. | 

I have no personal acquaintance with the 
authors of a prospectus just put forth pro- 
posing the foundation of a New School, on 
a new system. Ido not know if they are 
born teachers with a genius like Miss 
Allcott’s Professor Bhaer (by the way, was 
there ever a German with a name written 
like that, or is it just a bit of lady-like mis- 
spelling ?) but the men who could evolve 
the ideal are not unlikely to be the men 
who can carry it out. If they can carry 
out what their prospectus promises, or half 
as much, they will do what many law- 
givers and philosophers have desired to 
see, but were not able. They propose a 
country school in the Peak district of 
Derbyshire. where boys shall be taught to 
use their hands and eyes in all manner of 
practical ways; and their brains, not in the 
empty accomplishments of gerund grinding, 
but in useful acquisition of thorough Eng- 
lish, sound science, and the modern 
tongues. Classics and mathematics to be 
kept strictly to the rudiments, except for 
those boys who show an aptitude, at the 


age of fifteen, for abstract scholarship. | 


They are to ride, and to groom their 
ponies; to carve, and, I hope under strict 
supervision, to decorate their chapel; to 


industrial occupation. 
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garden, and to eat their vegetables, supple- 
mentary of course to a liberal diet ; to cook, 
but not to eat their messes ; to make boots 
and coats, but not necessarily to wear 
them. Most boys do all these things in 
their holidays, more or less, with the help 
of some old fisherman or gardener, to 
whom they often look back in later days as 
their real and true pastor and master : 
but surely it must be a great advantage to 
any lad to have these practical details and 
experiences brought within the range of 
his serious attention as part of his educa- 
tion; not only because it makes him 
manly, but also because it gives him 
sympathy and insight into labour and the 
labouring classes, without which the 
employer is a tyrant, and the customer a 
fool. 

And another thing,—and still more im- 
portant with regard to school life. The 
temptations to which boys are especially 
subject are chiefly those of comparative 
idleness in the intervals of violent exercise 
and violent study. This industrial system 
provides exactly that resource of moderate 
exertion occupying, but not fatiguing, 
body and mind, which all the wisest 
thinkers prescribe both for young and old. 
The pupils of Dr Reddie and his colleagues 
are not to neglect study or athletics, but 
both are to be tempered with varied. 
All the best work 
in the world has been done under cir- 


‘cumstances like these ;—all the highest 


refinement of heroic Greek, chival- 
ric, medieval, and cultured modern 
life has co-existed in its finest ex- 


amples with a certain amount of manual 
labour, in some cases no doubt only as 
play ; but where it has been absent the 
result has been disastrous either to body or 
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to mind. The value of the New School is 
in its recognition of this principle. If a 
man of intellect is caught carpentering, his 
friends call it a hobby, and laugh at him; 
if he is found gardening he is a little 
ashamed ; but the boys of the New School 
are to be taught the dignity of labour, and if 
there are any born gentlemen among them 
they will be none the less gentlemen for it, 
and the others will have no false standards 
put before them. 

The religious teaching of the New School 
is perhaps not sufficiently defined in this 
preliminary prospectus to win the con- 
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fidence of a good many intending parents. 
Its morality is defined enough; though 
after all the government of a school is in 
this respect like other governments, and 
“that which is best administered is best.” 
But if a well-planned constitution offers 
any safe-guards, the best are offered by 
the New School. 

My son is only a baby yet in long 
clothes. By the time he is old enough to 
be a schoolboy, I am very much afraid 
the New School will be too full to take him 
in. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Unpublished Wote by Ar Ruskin. 


Copied by the Rev. F. P. Faunthorpe, Principal of Whitelands College. 


Among the many books munificently 
given to the Library of Whitelands College 
by Mr Ruskin is the following :— 


Serrurie 
Ou les Ouvrages en fer forcé 
Du Moyenage et de la Renaissance 
Par 
I. H. de Hefner-Alteneck 
Paris, 1870. 


The following is Mr Ruskin’s note, in his 
own handwriting, on the leaf before the 
title page, and it is so characteristic that 
all true disciples will be glad to see it. 
The book can be seen, by any one in- 
terested in artistic designs for iron work, 
on application to the Principal of White- 
lands ;— 


“‘ Note generally that the compiler of this 
book was an ass—and that the 
apparently fine engraving has, never- 
theless, lost all the best qualities of 
the best things, of which also the 
ass-compiler has chosen about one 
per cent., as will be seen by the 
appended marks. 

I have roughly run through this book, 
marking the Designs [84 Planches gravées 
en taille douce] as well as their mixed’ 
character admits :— 

X means good, x x better, x x x best. 

B, Bad, in the sense of stupid and 
vulgar. 

D, Damnable, in the sense of abused 
skill and vile aim. 

BX means essentially bad with good 
under qualities, 
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There is no mark of xB, because if a | BB, because when a thing is essentially 


thing be essentially good its failings are 
never to be minded. And no mark of 


bad, it doesn’t matter how bad. 
‘*JOHN RUSKIN, ist August, 1880.” 


Literature. 


POURS BOOK <GAZET LE.” 


CELEBRITIES. Edited by John Waugh. 
JoHN Ruskin: A Biographical Out- 
line, by W. G. Collingwood, M.A., 
Oxon, Hon. President, Ruskin Reading 
Guild, &c. London: J. S. Virtue & 
Co., 26 Ivy Lane. 

For his series of ‘“ Celebrities,” Mr Waugh 
has done well in securing one so well 
qualified as Mr Collingwood to write the 
biographical outline of the life and teach- 
ing of John Ruskin. Within the thirty 


pages allotted him “ to justify the celebrity 


of that remarkable head, which Mr Burton 
has carefully etched in the pamphlet’s 
frontispiece from Barrand's photograph,” 
Mr Collingwood has given a reasonably 
full account of one who “has spent his 
three-score and ten years in studying men 
and the world they live in, and the work 
they do in it. As much of art, science, 
and political economy as one busy life 
could take in, for the sake of the 
humanity they influence and _ illustrate,” 
has been Mr Ruskin’s aim. The outline 
of facts will not be new to those who are at 
all acquainted with the works of Ruskin, 
but it is donein a fresh, and, for the most 
part, an interesting way. ‘The concluding 
pages, which deal with Ruskin’s character 
and opinions, throw fresh light on these 


important matters, and, it seems to us, — 
they are true to fact. We may, in 
strongly recommending every reader of 
the Journal to get this interesting and 
valuable pamphlet—as we have tested and 
found it to be by reading it aloud at a 
branch meeting of the Guild—quote the 
following sentences :—‘“‘If I may record the 
impressions of one who has known Mr 
Ruskin somewhat intimately, I should say 
that the leading trait in his character is a 
peculiar love of justice, of poetical justice, 
the traditional equity of Haroun-al-Raschid, 
of Trajan, of David. It is an 
instinct which may at times be betrayed 
and deceived; but on it are based all his 
ideals, and with it seems to be connected 
his especial perception of magnitude, his 
instinct for true greatness, whether of mind 
or of matter, the ground of his sympathy 
with Carlyle and others of his heroes, and 
of his enmity to democracy in every form. 
It is the same sense of justice that he has 
himself noticed as chief characteristic of 
Dante and Byron, of Scott and Turner ; 
and, as in their case, it forms the nearest 
explanation of Ruskin’s powers, and his 
best excuse, where excuse seems called 


) 


for. 
# * * 
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Quiet Fotx. By R. Menzies Fergusson, 
M.A. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. | . 

Mr Fergusson is favourably known as the 
author of ‘Rambles in the Far North,” 
a record of his Orcadian observations and 
experiences, and as the editor (and 
author?) of “My College Days,” with 
some of the Edinburgh experiences of 
which the present writer was familiar. 
The volume before us, which is sufficiently 
explained by its title and its motto—‘“‘ The 
harvest of a quiet eye,’ is not without 
reminiscences of college days in the 
chapters entitled John Tulloch; Henry 
Bazely, the Oxford evangelist; the Poet- 
aster; and the Probationer; nor without 
experiences in the Far North, as related in 
the chapters entitled “A Seal Hunt: an 
Orcadian Adventure,” and “ Fisher Folk;” 
and also ‘The Poetaster.” ‘To one. who 
has dwelt among the quiet folk of the 
Orkneys, the following description of 
Orcadian scenery in summer time brings 
back pleasant memories, and_ should 
awaken in many a desire to visit the far 
north of our author :—‘“‘ Many an evening 
was spent paddling about some land- 
locked bay, where we enjoyed uninterrupt- 
edly the peace and stillness of an Orcadian 
mid-summer. ‘The colouring on land and 
sea was something to remember but 
impossible to describe. Far away west- 
wards, the broad Atlantic boomed against 
the rocky coast of Hoy, while southwards 
rolled in restless activity the ever-changing 
tides of the Pentland Firth. . We gazed at 
the ruddy evening sky, and imagined for 
the moment that we were in some fairy 
land, some realm all gilt with purest 
gold, and tinted with the blue of a 
cloudless sky.” The author pertinently 
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asks—“ Why do people rush away to 


Norway—to what they consider the land 
of the Midnight Sun—when they can enjoy 
similar experiences so very near their own 
homes? The lives and surroundings of 
these islanders are Norse still. Even now 
they do not feel that they are the same 
race as ourselves, though the old Norse 
spirit is dying out. They are a kindly 
people, well worth the study of artist 
and of poet. It is even yet a land 
of romance, the scene of unthought loveli- 
ness, the home of worthy descendants of a 
worthy race.” The author begins his first 
chapter, entitled Quiet Folk, by dividing 
his contemporaries into “‘ the quiet and the 
noisy.” The former he loves, the latter he 
abhors. He briefly disposes of the noisy 
folk, types of whom are chiefly to be found 
in “that great talking-shop, the House of 
Commons,” and in ‘the Venerable the 
General Assembly.” The description of 
“the quiet folk” is worth quoting. He 
says :—‘* While objecting to the company 
and behaviour of blustering talkers, who 
never know when to stop, I do not hereby 
imply that I prefer the society of noodles 
or silent beings who are startled at the 
sound of their voices. Judicious 
conversation, like judicious conduct, is the 
greatest desideratum of our time. A 


‘quiet man may be a_ good talker, for a 


good talker never says too much. It is a 
saying of Seneca’s, that some men, like 


‘pictures, are fitter fora corner than a full 


light. The quiet folk are generally to be 
found in corners of the world, where ¢hey 
grow peacefully into worthy and useful 
members of humanity. In the full glare of 
the busy world some quiet souls may be 
found, imbued with a wisdom which is truly 
philosophic, but it is there, if anywhere, that 
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fools abound. ‘They rush in where angels 
fear to tread.” These foolish talkers have 
a word said about them by the author in 
passing, but only that he may praise the 
quiet man who, “like a book, shuts up 
when you have enough.” The author 
claims for the quiet folk that “ Our zatonal 
character is all the better for them, and our 
social life becomes the more complete 
from their existence.” They are “ Nature’s 
dear children, who greet us with the 
simplicity of a humble life enriched by the 
experiences common to us all.” The 
quiet folk spoken of in his pages will 
certainly ‘“‘help somewhat to encourage 
others to consider more carefully the 
philosophy of quietness.” 

One must not omit to mention two 
delightful chapters, one entitled “ Quiet 
Poets,” and the other “Fairyland and 
John Ruskin.” The author is steeped in 
the poetry of Burns and of Wordsworth, 
with whom and with Mr Ruskin he believes 
that “we live by admiration, hope, and 
love,” and that ‘‘it is the poet’s function to 
elevate those qualities of the race—to in- 
spire as well as to reveal.” The character 
sketches of Old Betty, Old Andrew (about 
whom some good stories are told), and 
John the Bellman, are well done, and alto- 
gether the little volume is a most delightful 
one, and will prove a healing balm to 
many unquiet, but not noisy, folk, who are 
so, not from choice, but because of “the 
requirements of modern society.” ‘To such 
the author will convey— 


-The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life, our nature breeds ; 
A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts—that would fain sometimes be— 
at leisure. 


* % * 


1. THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER, 
AND OTHER TALES AND PROSE WRIT- 
INGS OF Epcar Por: Selected and. 
Edited with an Introduction by Ernest 
Rhys. London: Walter Scott. 

The aim of the editor has been “to give 
such a general selection of the tales and 
other prose writings as would best further 
satisfy the interest created by Poe’s poems” 
(an edition of which, edited by Joseph 
Skipsey, appeared in the Canterbury 
Poets Series in 1886), “aselection arranged 
so as to complete, if possible, the artistic 
impression of his verse by a companion 
volume of his prose.” An able introduction 
is supplied by the editor. His remarks on 
“*Poe’s Tales and the Art of Fiction” may 
be compared with his article under that 
title in Zhe Scottish Art Review, Feb., 
1889. In view of Mr Skipsey’s volume, 
which contains, in addition to the poems, 
four tales—‘ Ligeia,” ‘“‘The Fall of the 
House of Usher,” ‘The Masque of the 
Red Death,” and “The Assignation,” and 
an-essay, ““ lhe =Poetic” Principle,” ail of 
which are included in the present volume, 
the editor ought to have excluded the essay 
at least, which properly belongs to the 
volume of the poems. In the poems 
Mr Skipsey should have included, in 
place of the tales, the celebrated paper 
on “The Philosophy of Composition,” 
in which Poe professes to explain the 
principle’ on which “The Raven” was 
constructed, and the reviews, entitled 
‘eVheories. of Poetry,” dealing ~with 
Coleridge and Wordsworth, and Long- 
fellow’s Ballads. | But Poe’s essays are of 
importance chiefly ‘as disclosing the 
literary influences that counted with him.” 
“They contain,” says Mr Rhys, ‘‘ much 
that is luminous and acute about the art of 
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poetry and the art of prose fiction, but 
read in the light of modern criticism, such 
as Matthew Arnold’s, for instance, or that 
of the later French School, they fail as a 
serious contribution to literature.” Had 
these essays and reviews been included 
in the previous volume, room would have 
been found in the present for more of the 
tales; but, excluding the more sensational 
tales, a representative selection of Poe’s 
best has been given us. 


* * * 


2. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, by Oliver 
Goldsmith : Edited, with a preface, by 
Ernest Rhys. London: Walter Scott. 
It is superfluous to say anything regard- 

ing this “‘ first of all pastoral tales.” It is 

sufficient to quote Sir Walter Scott’s tribute 
which, as Mr Rhys remarks, “is more than 
many volumes of mere critic’s comment ”— 

‘The admirable ease and grace of the 

narrative, as well as the pleasing truth 

with which the principal characters are 
designed, make “The Vicar of Wakefield ” 
one of the most delicious morsels of 
fictitious composition on which the human 
mind was ever employed.” The editor 
contributes a brief, well-written preface, and 
refers the reader to Mr Austin Dobson’s 

“Taife .of Goldsmith” (“Great Writers 

Series”) where the autobiographical 

element in the story is ‘ discussed sugges- 

tively and at length in a way to add 
singularly to the personal interest which 
lurks behind every line that Goldsmith 
wrote.” The editor has done well to 
include “The Vicar of Wakefield ” in the 

“Camelot” Series. It is printed in 

excellent type, and this handy edition is 

certain to be popular. 


* : * ¥* 
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3. AMERICAN SONNETS, Selected and 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
William Sharp. London: Walter Scott. 

“American Sonnets” is a companion 
volume to Mr Sharp’s English “ Sonnets of 
this Century,” published in 1886. In the 
introductory note Mr Sharp gives an 
interesting account of the sonnet’s place in 

American literature. Longfellow may be 

regarded as the introducer of the sonnet 

into American literature. ‘“ By his. skill 
and exquisite use of this favourite poetic 
form of several of the greater English 
poets,” he set the example to the younger 
poets. and versifiers, with at least two- 
thirds of whom it is now the favourite 
form. Taking as the test of a poetic 
period the quality of its minor or second- 
ary singers, Mr Sharp finds, in comparing 
contemporary American and English verse, 
that the former, though technically in- 
ferior to the latter, is worthier in moftzve. 
But ‘‘the poetic voice of America is not 
probably heard at its best in the sonnet ;” 
nor is the Transatlantic sonnet ‘‘ the true 
index to the poetic receptivity of public 
sentiment, whether patriotic or intellectual,” 
as itis with us. Nevertheless, the sonnet- 
literature of America was almost as pro- 
lific as our own up to the last few years, 
and now it is even more redundant. ‘TI 
have,” says Mr Sharp, “recently waded 
through considerably over two hundred 
volumes of American minor verse, ; 
and have been amazed at the almost uni- 
versal adoption, of the sonnet, though of 
proof of the actual culture of this species of 
verse there is comparatively little. My 
sonnet search has convinced me, however, 
that a finer body of sonnets on general 
themes could be selected from the writings 
of the secondary poets of America than 
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from those of our own minor bards.” The 
selection of two hundred and fifty, given in 
this anthology, is a thoroughly representa- 
tive one, but we must object to the inclusion 
of several examples of illegitimate varia- 
tions from the various recognised types. 
We question if it will, in the end, really aid 
and enhance the popular appreciation of 
this metrical form, by including even every 
reasonable variation, and “enable the 
ordinary reader to judge for himself as to 
the merits of this or that type, and prevent 
the formation of judgments uncritical 
because of restricted familiarity with all 
varieties of the form.” But, after making 
necessary critical deductions, it must be 
conceded that Mr Sharp has made a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of 
sonnet literature. As Mr J. A. Symonds 
remarks, ‘‘it is a principal merit of such 
anthologies as Mr Sharp’s that they secure 
an audience for poets, of a genuine but 
minor quality, throughout the far future.” 

A few specimens of the quatrain and 

double quatrain, both favourite and much- 

cultivated forms in America, are given at 

‘the end of the volume. Useful notes on 

the poets represented are appended. 

* * * 

Lorp LawrENceE. By Sir Richard Temple. 
English Men of Action Series. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

““Men’s proper business in this world,” 
says Ruskin, “ falls mainly into three divi- 
sions. First, to know themselves and 
the existing state of things they have to 
do with. Secondly, to be happy in them- 
selves and in the existing state of things. 
Thirdly, to mend themselves and the exist- 
ing state of things, as far as either are 
marred and mendable.” Few men have 
attended to their ‘‘ proper business ” more 


faithfully than John Lawrence. How well 
he knew the existing state of things in the 
India of his day; how much he did to 
mend and improve it; and the happiness 
and suffering which came to him as re- 
ward, may be learned from this little vol- 
ume, which is a loving tribute to the 
memory of a good man, by one who knew 
him intimately and was associated with 
him during his years of hardest and most 
heroic work. Sir Richard Temple gains 
his reader’s sympathy in his first chapter. 
He reverses the usual method of the biogra- 
pher and speaks of Lord Lawrence’s 
whole character and life-work before he 
has told the lifestory in detail. This - 
method has its advantages. We learn in 
the opening pages of the book that 
Lawrence was what is known as a self- 
made and self-taught man. ‘ He had no 
wondrous gifts of intellect or imagination, 
and few external graces. He _ evinced 
only two qualities in an uncommon degree, 
namely energy and resolution. His virtue 
was private as well political, domestic as 
well as public. . . There have been men 
eminent in national affairs, over whose life 
a veil must partially be thrown; but his 
conduct was unassailable even by those 
who assailed his policy and _ proceedings. 
However fiercely the light might beat on 
him, he was seen to be unspotted from the 
world.” 

Admiration is at once gained for such a 
character, and the chapters which tell the 
story of Lord Lawrence’s  unwearied 
labours for the welfare of his adopted 
country, India, be read with the 
deepest interest. Sir Richard Temple has 
done his biographical work faithfully. 
There is frequently a strange roughness in 
his style of writing, but it is in keeping with 
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the swift rush of wild events which he has 
to chronicle, and with which Lord Lawrence 
had to deal. Sir Richard is never success- 
ful in describing the natural features of any 
landscape, and at times his efforts in this 
direction are rather absurd. Speaking of 
Lord Lawrence’s residence in the Trans- 
Sutlej States he says—‘“‘ On a fine winter’s 
morn, his northern horizon of the plains 
was bounded by a glittering wall of the 
snowy Himalayas, a sight which, when 
beheld by Europeans for the first time, so 
affects them that they instinctively raise 
their hats to the peerless mountains.” Sir 
Richard has interpreted very literally 
his countrymen’s “salute” to natural 
grandeur. But this is the book of a man of 
action about another man of action, and it 
is instinct with sympathy for, and wide 
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knowledge of, its subject. Such character- 
istics make it a most readable and valu- 
able volume. 

* * * 

THE ScotTisH ArT Review. — This 
magazine has now been a year in 
existence. The editor, Mr James Mavor, 
is to be congratulated on the high 
standard of excellence as regards both 
letter-press and illustrations which has been 
attained under his management. The 
June number, which begins the new volume, 
contains a series of hitherto unpublished 
portraits of Walt Whitman, with an article 
upon them by Earnest Rhys ; portraits of 
three living French poets, Leconte de 
L’Isle, Sully Prudhomme, and Francois 
Coppie, etc. We wish the magazine con- 
tinued and increasing success. 


Hew Ruskin Bibliography. 


- OH 


Ir having been thought desirable that 
there should be a complete bibliography of 
the writings of Professor Ruskin, properly 
arranged and carefully collated, to include 
a full list of Ruskinzana, one is now being 
compiled, which it is proposed to issue to 
subscribers in parts as completed. 

Much welcome assistance has already 
been freely offered, but more is required in 
order to make the work as exhaustive and 
useful as possible. 


A specimen page will be sent on appli- ' 


cation ; and subscribers for copies of the 
work, and also those who are willing to 
help in its production, are requested to 
send their names to either of the under- 
signed. George C. Moody, 27 Knowle 
Road, Brixton, London. S.W.. J. P. 
Smart, jun., 5 Mount View Road, Crouch 
Hill, London, N. 

The Editor trusts that all readers of the 
Journal will co-operate with the two Asso- 
clates of the Guild who have undertaken 
this labour of love. 
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Societies. 


ARBROATH BraNcH.—This branch has 
held three meetings during April. In 
reading “The Crown of Wild Olive,” the 
question of Usury came up for discussion. 
Passages in “Fors,” and in other writings 
of Mr Ruskin’s bearing on the subject, were 
read and commented on. The admirable 
summaries of Mr Ruskin’s views in Mr 
Smart’s “Inaugural Address,” and in Mr 
Mathers “Life and Teaching of John 
Ruskin,” were also made use of.- The 
examination of the question has proved 
useful and interesting, and it is hoped that 
at an early date the subject may be dealt 
with in the Journal. 

* * * 

Giascow BrancH.—This Branch held 
its meeting on April 5th. A portion of the 
April Journal was read, and some dis- 
cussion followed. With the approach of 
summer, the members find it difficult to 
continue to meet ina formal way, so it 
has been decided to give up the meetings 
for the present. The course of reading 
will, however, be carried on_ privately 
where possible. ‘This branch has now a 
membership of twelve. The “Crown of 
Wild Olive” was the text-book for the 
session and what has been read of it has 
been much appreciated. The Journal also 
has been well received, and much enjoyed. 

* * * 

ELcin BrancH.—At a meeting of the 
Branch held on 1st April, eight members 
were present. Both the President and the 
Rev. Mr Smillie being absent, no one 
was called to the chair. ‘The reading of 
“Sesame and Lilies” was then proceeded 


with—Mrs Grant beginning at paragraph 
24 of the lecture on “ King’s Treasuries.” 
The discussion turned on the distinction of 
the words vulgar and common, and Mr 
Ruskin’s definition commended itself to 
the meeting as a sound and _ true 
one.—The Branch met as usual on 
Monday, 22nd April. There were 14 
members and one visitor present. After 
the minutes had been read, the President 
brought up the question regarding the 
joint-social meeting to be held on Monday 
evening, the 29th April. After some dis- 
cussion, it was decided not to draw up any 
definite programme, as this might tend to 
make the meeting formal. It was 
suggested that extracts from ‘“ Stones of 
Venice” and some of Matthew Arnold’s 
poems should be read. The reading of 
‘Sesame and Lilies ” was then continued, 
and the lecture on ‘“ King’s Treasuries ” 
was finished. The discussion—mainly on 
the present national system of education, 
with its attendant evils—was interesting. — 

On Monday afternoon, 29th April, the 
Branch met at May Bank Villa. Twelve 
members were present. After the minutes 
of the former meeting had been read, the 
President suggested the idea of re-reading 
the lecture on “King’s Treasuries,” as it 
might be improving to follow out the 
argument in the lecture. This idea was 
thought to be a good one. After a few 
questions had ‘been asked, and several 
points noted and discussed, the question 
regarding a recess of the Branch was 
brought up. It was decided to have one, 
but the limit of it was not fixed. The 
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reading of “ Queen’s Gardens” was then 
begun, and the author’s idea of woman 
was discussed. ‘The discussion also turned 
upon books—principally those of ‘Thackeray 
and Dickens. 

Ata meeting of the Branch which met 
on Monday, 6th May, 14 members were 
present. When the minutes had been 
read and approved of, the President put 
the question to the Branch if they thought 
it advisable to re-read “On _ King’s 
Treasuries.” The members unanimously 
agreed, but it was decided first to finish 
“ Queen’s Gardens.” The reading of this 
lecture was then proceeded with, beginning 
at par. 60, and ending at par. 68. The 
discussion, which turned mainly on ideal 
womanhood and ideal home-life, was 


thoroughly interesting and improving. 
* * * 


EDINBURGH BRANCH.—The Edinburgh 
Branch again held two meetings in 


Poe. One the 4th mst. = a tere eine 
Crescent, when Mr _ Bell, the vice- 
president, occupied the chair and the 


Lecture on Traffic was taken up and 
disposed of at the sitting. Very few points 
appeared to the members present to re- 
quire elucidation. 

On the 18th inst. the Branch met at 11 
Dundonald Street, and, the President being 
absent in London, Mr Bell again took the 
chair. ‘Thelecture on War was proceeded 
with. Several members expressed their 
dissent from some of the master’s views in 
the initiatory paragraphs, but it was 
generally conceded that this lecture should 
be considered as a whole. 

The Branch met on 2nd May at 72 
Polwarth Gardens, and on the 17th at 11 
Dundonald Street. The lecture on War 
was concluded and a very interesting dis- 
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cussion took place on Mr Ruskin’s views as 
to the place and influence of women. ‘The 
members acknowledged Mr Ruskin’s keen 
insight into human nature and agreed gener- 
ally with all his conclusions. The meetings 
will now terminate for this session, and be 
resumed in October next. ‘There will then 
probably be two sections, working on 
parallel lines—one for the south side and 
one for the north. Joint meetings will be 
arranged to hear papers read and discuss 
special points. Parties desiring member- 
ship are requested to communicate with Mr 
DPR, Adair, \L:A., 72° PolwarthedGardens; 
Edinburgh, who will be glad to give any 
information required. 
* * * 

DUNFERMLINE Brancu.—The Guild has 
The Dunfermline 
Branch, consisting of 5 members, was 
formed on the 1st of May. The meetings, 
which are weekly, are of a thoroughgoing, 
hard-working type. ‘Sesame and Lilies” 
is the subject of study and has been found 
fruitful, even protific, in suggestion. The 
work is studied paragraph by paragraph, 
and every suspicious word hunted to the 
root with keen energy. The thought bears 
itself out in the deed, and already practical 
work, as an outcome, has been begun. 
The sederunts are fireside ones and 


enjoyable. Extension of the Guild in Fife 


‘is aimed at, but the flight is modest at 


present. 
* * * 


New AssocraTEs.—Several new associ- 
ates have been enrolled, and they and 
the new Branch are cordially welcomed to 


the Guild circle. 


CARLYLE SociETy.—The report of the 
May meeting is held over till next month. 
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The Missal of Raiser Mar. 


—DURER'S MYSTERIES. 


‘¢ The best in this kind are but shadows.” 

(Midsummer Night’s Dream. ) 
ay HE “ Mysteria” of the Greeks, 
wal} =the “ Mysteries” of the Middle 
Ms Ss Ages, were attempts to convey 
the highest religious ideas by means of 
theatric shows. It was out of such 
beginnings that all dramatic art developed 
itself: and, for want of a better-understood 
word, the name ‘“ Mysteries” may stand 
for those “scenes” in this Missal illustrat- 
ing Christ's Birth and Death, Man’s Sin 
and Sanctification ; scenes taken, it might 
almost be, from some old German Passion- 
play. 

‘The best in this kind are but shadows, 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination 
amend them. ‘The imagination must be 
yours,” says Hippolyta in the play. Yes, 
in the case of the Mysteries of inferior 
but these shadows of. good 


religions ; 


things to come, as sketched by Diirer, are 
the best in their kind, needing no imagina- 
tion on our part to read into them almost 
the highest flight hitherto taken by the 
soul of man. For Direr approaches the 
cardinal topics of Catholic Christianity 
from the point of view of philosophical 
Protestantism. He stands in a curious 
and interesting position,— different from 
that of the other eminent men of his time. 
Most were partizans, and fought for their 
side; some, like Erasmus, were balanced 
between the two movements, in a centre 
of indifference ; but Diirer, with the charity 
that hopeth all things, held fast to the 
good on either hand, simple without ignor- 
ance or affectation, shrewd without arrogant 
eclecticism or interested self-seeking. The 
only parallel I know to his tone of thought 
is in a little volume of true tales of Italian 
piety, Catholic and Protestant—an appen- 
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dix indeed to the Acts of the Apostles,— 


which Mr Ruskin has edited under the 
title of ‘‘ Christ's. Folk in the Apennine.” 

Taking this group of Mysteries as we 
have taken the others, in the order of the 
thought conveyed by the design, we may 
begin with Nos. 26-27,—-the Annunciation. 
God the Father sits throned in heaven. 
From His right hand a storm of fire, 
mingled with hail, overwhelms the Devil; 
while in His left He holds the globe, 
surmounted by a Cross, not merely as the 
usual orb of royal insignia, but here 
specially significant because from the Cross 
thus glorified sunbeams are streaming 
down, and cherubim float upon them, as 
on a Jacob’s ladder, to the Virgin beneath. 
Over her head broods the Dove, and 
Gabriel approaches her, a Cross on his 
forehead, and a royal sceptre in his hand. 
For accompaniment, a fig-tree, fruitfulness ; 
and the fish, emblem in general of 
fecundity, and in special of Christ, the 
god-man, a type reaching all the way back 
to the Ea of the Babylonians, and justified 
by early Christians as an acrostic of the 
titles of Christ. There is also a little tree 
in a little flower-pot, tended by cherub- 
gardeners ; while birds sing and shelter in 
its branches; no doubt intended for the 
parabolic mustard-tree, growing into great- 
ness from a little seed of faith,—the faith 
which brought to Mary so great honour, 
and to us so great salvation. 

With this we must connect three curious 
emblems in Nos. 11, 12, and 39. The 
first, accompanying the text ‘He shall 
redeem Israel from all his  iniquities,” 
represents a stork and a unicorn, to 
symbolize the birth of Christ, lowly and 
human, and, atthe same time, immaculate. 
The stork is, everywhere in Germanic folk- 
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lore, symbolic of humble domestic life, the 
human family. The unicorn, from 
remotest times, signifies purity, fecundity 
and power, specially of the Moon; and is 
rightly drawn by Diirer, though contrary 
to modern custom, with a curved horn, 
like the new-born crescent (see the mono- 
graph on “the Unicorn” by Mr R. Brown, 
jun.) The medizval belief was that the 
Unicorn lived solitary, like the Phoenix ; 
savage and shy; but at the call of a pure 
maiden it would come and lay its head in 
her lap, and so might be caught and killed 
(see Mrs Twining’s ‘Christian Symbols,” 
plate 83.) If you think the maiden the 
worse monster of the two, you must bear 
in mind that myths do not endure 
anatomizing, and forgive the flaw for the 
sake of the fable: which was sacred, in 
simple minds, to the Mystery of the | 
Incarnation. 

The next design carries forward the same 
idea, occasioned by the text “In the be- 
ginning was the Word and the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among 
us.” Itrepresents St John who, among the 
pines and rocks and flowers of Patmos, a 
manacled prisoner, is writing under a fig 
tree, with his eagle beside him. He looks 
up at the Vision of the Woman with the 
Man-child, clothed with the sun, crowned 
with stars, and standing on the moon. 
This figure is not a mere emblem of the 
Virgin Mary, but of the Church, her anti- 
type as perpetual genetrix of the Word of 
God, ‘‘ Christ in us, the hope of glory ;” 
which Durer hints by embowering her in 
the Mystic Vine, the symbol of the 
Church. 

This idea is once again, and more 
plainly, treated in No. 39, illustrating the 


| text “The Virgin Mary bless us and our | 
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offspring,” and ‘ Holy and Immaculate 
Virginity, with what praise I shall extol 
thee I know not, because whom the 
heavens could not contain thou hast borne 
in thy lap.” It is the figure of a house- 
wife, mature, matronly ; standing upon the 
split pomegranate; veiled, and girt with 
keys, knife, purse, and rosary; holding a 
sieve or corn-measure and a basket of eggs. 
Above her reappears the Unicorn; and on 
her head is a Swan, taking the place of the 
Dove in the Annunciation (No. 26); the 
divine bird, as in the myth (bear with me 
now a moment, and remember that Durer 
has told us there was no speech or 
language in which God’s voice was not 
heard)—the myth of Leda; which, how- 
ever grossly thought of in degenerate times, 
was to the Greeks fhezr ‘‘ miraculous con- 
ception,” resulting in the beautiful type of 
self-sacrifice, by which the ‘‘ Elder Brother” 
brought the mortal one to share life and 
light and immortality. Luther (‘ Divine 
Discourses,” Dccccx.,) makes the Swan an 
image of the Church; Direr’s whole figure 
is the Church, like the woman in the sun of 
No. 12; here, however, not glorified, but 
in work-a-day trim; and yet spiritually re- 
incarnating the Word of God. ‘The Virgin 
Mary, prototype of the Church, rejoiced 
that all generations should call her blessed : 
“Vea, rather,” said her Son “blessed are 
they that hear the Word of God and keep 
it. They are my brother and sister and 
Mother.” As a great countryman of 
Diirer’s has put it, “‘‘The pure heart is the 
domain in which God is present to man” 
(Hegel, ‘“ Philosophy of History,” 11. 3.) ; 
and one of our own poets has said 


an un- 


known one, earlier than Diirer, whom I | 


quote to shew that such an idea was not 
the product of a later age, “‘ Make Cristys 
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cradell of thi herte”: and sings as it might 
be the cradle-song of Diirer’s housewife. 


Rokke thi cradell hige and lowe, 

Mirth and mischeef have in mynde ; 

Whasshe thi sowlé white as snowe, [bynde. 

And in that bed this barn (child) schal the 
In a cote, with-outé slow (seam), 

Oure lady lulled thi levé (dear) frende : 

Man, have this in mynde ; 

Rokke the cradell above the skye, 

Thenk on the madenys melodye. 

(Early English Text Society's vol. 46., p. 214). 
No. 6 is a variant upon the usual medieval 
Rood-Trinity, as in No. 15; where the 
Father holds the crucifix, and the Dove 
floats between ; proceeding from the Father, 
and from the Son, returning to Him who 
gave it. Here is no cross, but ‘Christus 
Agonistes,” if we may so name the type; 
Christ with the emblems of His Passion ; 
nor yet in Resurrection, but in Transfigura- 
tion, as the vision shaped itself to those 
who beheld His glory, and knew that this 
glory meant His decease which He should 
accomplish at Jerusalem. Christ stands as 
the victim : thorny roses under His feet ; 
roseless thorns upon His head ; and above 
Him the Holy Dove, and the Father in a 
bright, overshadowing cloud, saying ‘‘ This 
is My beloved Son.” 

The Virgin Mary is seen once more, 
when the sword has pierced through her 
heart, as the Mater Dolorosa (No. 24), in 
the scene, not of the Cross, for we are to 
find only blessing there, but at the betrayal 
in Gethsemane. The subject is treated 
less decoratively, and more in the spirit of 
Diirer’s various Lives of Christ and of the 
Virgin: his most popular, but not most 
characteristic works. 

And then we core to the Passion. ‘The 
Holy Rood, suggested by No. 6, is seen 
in No. 15, illustrating a prayer to the 
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Trinity, but with imaginative associations 
of the artist's own arrangement. The 
Father sits upon the rainbow-vault of 
heaven. The cross, like its type in Aaron’s 
rod, blossoms into vine, the Vine of which 
Christ's members are the — branches. 
Among the branches a cock crows, the 
emblem of watchfulness, “ Vigilate ;” the 
repeated burden of Diirer’s sermons; the 
condition of the Christian’s tenure of bless- 
ing; for the gist of the parable of the Vine 
‘was to insist upon the necessity of ‘“ abiding 
in Christ” (John xv. 1 seqq.) and con- 
sequently ‘bringing forth fruit.” Over 
the Cross, thus become the main-stem of a 
church of vigilant and fruitful believers, 
broods the Dove, “the comforter which 
proceedeth from the Father, even the Spirit 
of Truth; He shall testify of Me,” says 
Christ in that same discourse (John xv. 26.) 
‘and ye also shall bear witness”: and, as 
the writer to the Hebrews (xii. 1.) reveals, 
be ‘“‘compassed about with a cloud of 
witnesses ”;—and Durer draws them, in 
sweet perspective of cherub faces. 

No. g is curious as representing Purga- 
tory, elsewhere rarely, if ever, treated in 
Christian Art (“Bible of Amiens,” p. 211.) 
This, however, attempts not so much the 
realized actuality which Dante described ; 
but offers mystical hints at the meaning, 
for us and in this world, of the group of 
ethical ideas which anciently led to accept- 
ance of the dogma. Diirer’s feeling is that 
all temptation is Purgatorial; every man’s 
work is tried and purged by fire, the fire of 
temptation, the heat of natural passion 
which must be endured and resisted; out 
of which comes the sword of the Spirit 
tempered to still more adamantine edge. 
The idea is symbolized by the dragon of 
sin creeping out of the flames, not of hell, 
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but of Purgatory; out upon the clouds, 
being the prince of the power of the air ; 
to hunt a little butterfly, the Psyche- 
emblem of the soul, to devour it: which 
evades his grasp and flutters away; in- 
terpreting and being interpreted by the 
figure of one who, delivered from Purga- 
tory, is being carried up to God. And 
finally, to show that this is not the fiery 
vengeance, but cleansing fire ordained to 
chastise those whom God loves, Durer 
makes these flames to be fanned by 
cherubim. 

It is only as subsequent to the Day of 


‘Judgment that the usual Christian Icono- 


graphy depicts Heaven and Hell; but 
Diirer’s beliefs and designs deal with man’s 
place and work here in this life. And so, 
instead of either Paradise or ‘Tartarus, 
which would have been good enough 
subjects for grotesque design had he made 
that his main object, he draws for Heaven 
and Hell the conflict as it is still going on; 
the Powers and Prince of Heaven in 
gradual victory over the Prince and Powers 
of darkness; == [he wketch {No. so) 
illustrates Ps. Lvur. ‘‘ Contra Potentes,” 
treating of trust in God, Who “ shall send 
from Heaven and save me.” Christ 
glorified stand on clouds ; surrounded by 
the Vine, His Church. Michael is engaged 
in battle with the dragon. Below, upon 
the earth, the Prince of this world, the - 
devil, rides throned on a dragon-sphinx, 
the mystery of evil; and holds a globe, 
surmounted by a crescent, in contrast to 
the globe, with a Cross, held by the Father 
in No. 26-27: and recalling the emblem of 
Belial in No. 14. A great ram, sensuality, 
as in the witch-legends, draws the car; 
and is led by a cupid, who bestrides, in 
wanton play, a stick with the head, not of 
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a horse, but of an ass: grotesque, but how 
trenchantly significant. 

Here is some comedy at last: for we 
have found little of the ludicrous in all this 
group; just here and there a bye-play of 
subdued jest. But in the main, the 
earnestness of the artist imposes itself upon 
his treatment of themes so momentous. 
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Not that it is not a// grotesque, in the 


sense of the word given to it by Mr 
Ruskin ; that ‘noble grotesque” inevitable 
when a finite art, like a little child on the 
sea-shore, attempts to measure into its toy- 
bucket the ocean-tides of the infinite. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Che Pre-Raphaelite Movement. 


III.—ITS ESSENCE— Continued. 


Ir is a fact that almost the whole of the 
misfortunes which beset the early days of 
Pre-Raphaelitism were solely due to the 
poor choice they made of the name for 
their system of work. Mr Ruskin, in 
coMaderu seamters VOI. 1. “p. 415, 
Note), speaking of the Brotherhood, says 
there is a society of painters which “ un- 
fortunately, or unwisely, has given itself 
the name of Pre-Raphaelite; unfortun- 
ately, because the principles on which its 
members are working are neither pre- nor 
post- Raphaelite, but everlasting. They 
are endeavouring to paint, with the highest 
possible degree of completion, what they 
see in nature, without reference to conven- 
tional established rules; but by no means 
to imitate the style of any past epoch.” 
This is the finest vindication of Pre- 
Raphaelite aims that has ever been 
written. Mr Ruskin was ever the firm 
adherent of the school, for he saw 
quite clearly the truth that underlay 
their efforts. “To paint Nature—Nature 
as it was around them, by the help 


of modern science, was the aim of the 
brotherhood,” and Ruskin watched the 
development of it with the greatest»care, 
from time to time, helping them on by a 
kindly and timely word. While Hunt was 
away travelling in Palestine, his picture, 
“The Light of the World,” was exhibited 
at the Academy (1854). In the absence of 
its author Ruskin undertook to father the 
lone child. He wrote a letter to Zhe Times 
describing what he thought was the mean- 
ing of the picture, and claimed for it a fair 
and impartial judgment. He says in the 
letter: ‘“‘It may perhaps be answered that 
works of Art ought not to stand in need of 
interpretation of this kind. Indeed, we 
have been so long accustomed to see 
pictures painted without any purpose or 
intention whatsoever, that the unexpected 
existence of meaning in a work of art may 
very naturally at first appear to us an 
unkind demand on the spectator’s under- 
standing. But in a few years more I hope 
the English public may be convinced of 
the simple. truth, that neither a great man, 
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nor a great poem, nor a great picture, nor 
any other great thing, can be fathomed to 
the very bottom in a moment of time ; and 
that no high enjoyment, either in picture- 
seeing or any other occupation, is consist- 
ent with a total lethargy of the powers of 
the understanding. As regards the 
technical qualities of Mr Hunt’s painting I 
would only ask the spectator to observe 
the difference between the true Pre 
Raphaelite work and its imitations. The 
true work represents all objects exactly as 
they would appear in nature, in the position 
and at the distances which the arrange- 
ment of the picture supposes. The false 
“work represents them with all their details 
as if seen through a microscope.” 

Three weeks after, a second letter 
appeared, this time on Mr Hunt’s “ The 
Awakening Conscience,” and in this, too, 
Mr Ruskin calls attention to the strict 
painting of detail ; but this time he specially 
directs attention to the thought and teach- 
ing of the picture and remarks in words 
which are lamentably too true, that if we 
examine the walls of the Academy or those 
of public and private galleries, ‘while 
pictures will be met with by the thousand 
which literally tempt to evil, there 
will not be found one powerful as’ ‘“* The 
Awakening Conscience” to meet full in the 


IV.—ITS 


We have now to ask what were the 
results of this great upheaval in Art called 
the Pre-Raphaelite Movement. That it 
was the great success wished for by its 
originators could hardly be expected since 
only one of them—Holman Hunt—con- 
tinued entirely faithful. to its creed. As 
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front the moral evil of the age in which it 
is painted ; to waken into mercy the cruel 
thoughtlessness of youth and subdue the 
severities of judgment into the sanctity of 
compassion.” 

The Pre-Raphaelite principles now pros- 
pered, and their merits were recognised. 
The Pre-Raphaelite artists began to feel 
that they were on surer ground and ac- 
quired a bolder, though perhaps less aggres- 
sive manner. Sympathy is a wonderful 
allayer of antagonism, and when once the 
ribald articles of the press ceased, the 
school developed and its works got better 
and better. New adherents were added 
to it, and little by little it made for itself 
the place it occupies in English Art. So 
noble were some of its works that Ruskin, 
writing to a gentleman at Liverpool, even 
as early as 1858, said :—‘Since Turner’s 
death I consider any average work from 
the hand of any of the four leaders of Pre- 
Raphaelitism (Rossetti, Millais, Hunt, and 
John Lewis) is, singly, worth at least three 
of any other pictures whatever, by living 
artists.” “his ws puttitig thes case evens 
strongly, and since 1858 many noble 
painters, who are not at all Pre-Raphaelite, 
have produced their best work. This 
Ruskin recognised and spoke of in “ The 
Art of England,” and elsewhere. 


RESULTS. 


far as he is concerned, the result has been 
a grand one, for whatever his faults, 
his genius as a painter stands out 
boldly along with the few greatest names 
in English Art. From the very com- 
mencement of his career, he, with un- 
deviating aim, made for the harbour to 
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which he was bound, regulating his course 
by the principles which he had adopted. 
His works, many of them of the highest 
value in Art, others of lesser value, have 
stamped upon them the truth of their 
author’s convictions, and they have 
become, for this reason and for their 
intrinsic value, parts of our national pride, 
and have added to our national glory. 
Rossetti never entirely relinquished Pre- 
Raphaelitism, but so strong was his 
individuality and personal force, that his 
works bore upon them more the impress of 
this personality than the impress of the 
principles of the school of which he was 
really the father and founder. Neverthe- 
less Pre-Raphaelitism is the guiding star 
of his genius and all his pictures were pro- 
duced with a basis of Pre-Raphaelitism, 
supplemented by his own individuality. 
His work, both in painting and in poetry, 
is directly a result of the principles with 
which he, Hunt, and Millais started. As 
regards Millais himself, although as ardent 
as Hunt and Rossetti, and filled with as 
much enthusiasm for Pre-Raphaelitism, 
he was not adapted to carry out its 
principles in their entirety, and although it 
cannot be’claimed that his splendid work 
is due to his connection with 
the school, it may _ be _ truthfully 
said that the care with which his work is 
accomplished, and the minute attention 
which is paid to all details, are due, to a 
very large extent, to his association with 
the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. Apart 
from Hunt and Rossetti, the most splendid 
monument of Pre-Raphaelitism is the work 
of Mr Burne Jones. Although not a 
member of the Brotherhood he was, and is, 
one of the most ardent disciples of Pre- 
Raphaelite principles. He early came 
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into contact with Rossetti and some of his 
first work, though particularly crude, 
notably “The Worshipful Knight,” which, 
with others, belongs to Mr Leathart, bears 
the direct impress of Rossetti’s influence. 
He speedily developed, however, and _ his 
style became one of the most original and 
remarkable which our age has produced. 
From the very commencement of his 
career he worked on _ Pre-Raphaelite 
principles and now that, perhaps, he has 
reached his zenith he has most clearly 
demonstrated the truth of those principles, 
and produced a monument in their honour 
which can never be forgotten. Among 
other Pre-Raphaelite painters were Mr F. 
Shields and Mr F. G. Stephens; the latter, 
however, relinquished the pencil for the 
pen, and became the acute and well-known 
art-critic. | Walter Deverell was one of the 
original Brothers. I have seen one of his 
pictures and it evinces great merit in its 
beautiful simplicity and daintiness. Un- 
fortunately Deverell died early, and his 
death was much to be deplored. Mr 
Arthur Hughes, too, was connected with the 
Brotherhood and his works exhibit a true 
adherence to Pre-Raphaelite principles. 
There are a number of others who, 
though unconnected with the Brotherhood, 
yet worked on the same lines. These were— 
Prout, John Lewis, Mulready, Landseer, and 
Turner. Then lastof all wecometo Mr Ford 
Madox Brown. ~ It has been said that if 
Rossetti was the father of the movement, 
Madox Brown was the grandfather, and 
this is so, for in Brown’s studio Rossetti 
imbibed many of those ideas which 
were incorporated in Pre-Raphaelitism, and 
although Madox Brown, who hated 
cliques, would never consent to become a 
member of the Brotherhood, yet he was 
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essentially one of the first Pre-Raphaelites. 
His work must be reckoned as one of the 
results, and one of the most important and 
greatest of the results, of the Pre-Raphaelite 
movement. 

These are the direct consequences of 
the movement, but there was another 
influence which the movement had on 
English Art—an indirect one—the result 
of which is—Leighton, Tadema, Walter 
Crane, Sir John Gilbert, and the rest, who 
learned from Pre-Raphaelitism that Art 
required renovating, and that it must be 
objective. These did for English Art 
what it so sadly required, although in a 
different way from the adherents of Pre- 
Raphaelitism. It may have been un- 
consciously, but it was nevertheless surely, 
that Pre-Raphaelitism did and is doing its 
work. All our artists have, at one time or 
another, been ‘‘down” with the “ Pre- 
Raphaelite measles,” and though they 
seemed—some of them entirely — to 
recover, and that rapidly, yet there can 
be no doubt that it did them good. 

Pre-Raphaelitism now-a-days needs no 
apology. Its immense use has _ been 
amply demonstrated, its perfectly trans- 
parent reasonableness, as we can now see 
it, only makes us wonder that people could 
have been so blind in times gone by. 

The movement was inevitable, the 
revolt must have occurred sooner or later. 
From the beginning of the century, nay, 
further back than that—at the end of last 
century, there was apparent a restlessness 
in Literature and Art, against the shackles 
of the old classicism. For a long time this 
restlessness was kept under until Cole- 
ridge, Byron, and Shelley made their 
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appearance, and in their work gave vent 
to the feeling which had vainly been 
trying to make itself manifest for so long. 
When these men passed away all was 
dark again for a time. Science was 
quietly at work, however, and in the church 
revolt appeared. Pusey preached and Keble 
and Newman took up the cry. After the 
“Tracts for the Times,’ came ‘ Modern 
Painters,” and: The Germ.” (Then =9The™ 
Origin of Species” and “The Synthetic 
Philosophy,” and the whole world of 
thought was thrown into confusion, from 
the midst of which arose the great 
and widespread Gothic Revival which, 
entirely dispelling the old classicism, has 
brought us at the present time to the eve of 
the English Renaissance, which, more 
glorious than its continental predecessor, 
must now inevitably come. 

Pre-Raphaelitism is now a thing of the 
past; it was a phase in the art develop- 
ment of England which has never been 
exceeded in importance. It has resulted 
in the return to simplicity in treatment in 
many directions at which it aimed, and it — 
has succeeded in turning the energies of 
many of the younger and rising men of 
the present generation towards the study 
of Nature, and herein has its success 
culminated. Its disciples sought not so 
much for renown as for truth, and truth in 
which beauty resided—beauty which was 
true. In so doing, they gained not only | 
that which they sought, but in addition to 
it, renown, honour, and fame. ‘Thus did 
they work, and in this wise were they 
rewarded. 


KINETON PARKES, 
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woucation: H Religious Question. 


No. 


In my first article I commented upon the 
fact that the views commonly proclaimed 
in these days on the subject of education 
are low and vulgar. I said that education 
is being made a question of sharpening 
wits rather than of improving character. 
I asserted that one result of this is a de- 
creasing moral sense, an increased ability 
in the commitment and concealment of 
crime, and great misconception as to the 
laws of honest commercial dealing, and 
also as to the principles of political 
economy and of good government. I 
urged that the cause of all the misguid- 
ance which prevails’ on the education 
question was our failure to recognise that 
primarily education is a religious question, 
and not, asis commonly supposed, a bread 
and cheese question. Religious instruc- 
tion was declared to be a formative influ- 
ence, an element of culture of the very 
highest value, and’ more indispensable 
in the popular school than in any other. 
It now devolves upon me to illustrate 
and enforce this proposition—a duty to 
which I will proceed forthwith. 

It will help considerably to the elucida- 
tion of the whole subject if, in examining 
it, we incidentally survey the various 
forms which education may assume. A 
word upon self-education, as well as on the 
private tutorial, the collegiate, and the popu- 
lar systems, may not be out of place. 
As a matter of fact, certain identical prin- 
ciples underlie all right forms of education. 


Cc 


if. 


The aim of all right forms of education is, 
or should be, in its spiritual aspect, the 
same. 

In carrying out this object I propose to 
take you into a field which is somewhat a 
field of romance. [I invite you to sit with 
me as fellow-students for a short time at 
the feet of one of the master-minds of 
Europe. 

One of Goethe’s great works is called 
“Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship.” This 


work has a sequel which is known 
as ‘ Wilhelm: Meisters Travels.” ~The 
book is a philosophical novel. Goethe 


wrote this book to set forth his ideas 
of culture. The plan of the work is this— 
we have an elaborate and highly artistic 
picture of a young man who is engaged 
in self-culture. He is not a youth amen- 
able to ordinary restraints. Itis with him 
as with many other young men of talent, 
self-will blends with and controls his more 
lofty aspirations. | When, from his own 
point of view, things go right, he thanks 
his own genius and industry; when they 
go wrong—why, it is owing to the inter- 
ference of Fate. 

It is through the medium of the 
theatrical art that Wilhelm’s passion for 
self-culture first finds exercise. This 
typifies love for the shadow of noble things, 
which is common in the state of life when 
men, with whatever lofty motives, follow 
the guidance of self-will so freely. ‘The 
first stage of progress to a higher culture 
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is when the student passes from the love 
of appearances of noble things, from the 
love of pictures and descriptions of noble 
things, to the love of the substance. This 
is accomplished when he or she applies 
right principles in action—in real life— 
and does not merely pay a_ sentimental 
homage to them in the field of mimetic 
art—in the study of the creations of the 
play-writer, the novelist, or the poet. _ 

The time comes when Wilhelm Meis- 
ter discovers that for him the stage has 
done all it can do. Under the inspiriting, 
balancing, and preserving influence of a 
great aim, he has assimilated to himself 
what was best in his surroundings, though 
those surroundings were of a very mixed 
character. He comes under the influence 
of a secret brotherhood, the object of 
which is to promote culture amongst its 
members, and to seek out and_ help 
forward, often by the most subtle and 
concealed means, the men in whom 
culture is likely to produce good results. 
Men who are seeking right things by 
mistaken ways are especial objects of its 


solicitude. Through their counsel, assist- 
ing his own natural development, 
Wilhelm achieves freedom — freedom, 


moral and spiritual. He is made fit, as far 
as is humanly possible, to choose in all 
things that course of action which is best 
for himself and for others, and not merely 
that for which he has the best liking. 

Thus far our author gives us a picture 
of a man seeking a right thing by a 
crooked way, and finding it because of the 
integrity of his purpose—or because, at 
bottom, it zs a right thing which he seeks. 
The picture is virtually a picture of what 
occurs in most more or less successful 
attempts at self-culture. 
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But next our author leads us to view 
the subject from quite another aspect. 
This is in the account of Wilhelm—the 
typical self-cultured man—providing for 
the education of his own son. This 
education is, of course, to be tutorial. Be 
the genius of the youth what it may, the 
matured reason of a human tutor is_ better 
to be trusted than the guidance of self-will, 
or of Destiny. Whether the tutor be the 
parent or the schoolmaster is a point of 
detail. What is essential is that the child 
may grow up in a well-regulated freedom. 
He must be surrounded by beautiful 
objects, and in constant intercourse with 
worthy men. He must be taught what he 
needs first to know, and thus be enabled 
more easily to comprehend what is to 
follow. He must never learn anything 
which he shall require to unlearn. His 
first operations must be so guided that, 
without altering any of his habits, he can 
more easily produce what is excellent in 
the future. Such a one will lead a purer, 
more perfect, and happier life than another 
man who, either from his own fault or that 
of his teachers, has wasted the force of his 
youth in opposition and error. 

This aspect of the problem of education 
has naturally been borne in upon 
Wilhelm Meister by his own experience 
and reflection. Surely, then, we shall get 
the highest guidance if we study the edu- 
cational arrangements made for Felix,’ 
Wilhelm’s son. 

Wilhelm inquires all over Germany for 
the best educational establishment. He 
finds it, and takes his son there. Need- 
less to say, it is not a private academy. 
It is not one of those places where they 


turn out “the superior, expensive kind of 


idiot’ —young gentlemen of the crutch and 
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toothpick type. Neither is it what is 


sometimes called a ‘finishing school,” 
where young ladies are sent to “ complete ” 
their education, and from which the pupil 
ultimately emerges rich in “ accomplish- 
ments” and captivating graces. No. 
This ideal educational establishment is 
a province. It is a country in which all 
the political and civil, as well as social and 
domestic arrangements are made with a 
view to human cultivation—a view to 
healthy and happy life—the life of one 
and all. 

In “ Munera Pulveris” Mr Ruskin sets 
forth that the object of political economy 
is the continuance of life. The word 
‘life,’ as here used, means true happi- 
ness, for this is both a consequence and 
a cause of life; it is a sign of its vigour 
and a cause of its continuance. In like 
manner all true suffering is a consequence 
and cause of death. Bear this in mind, 
and you will see the wisdom of Goethe in 
constituting his ideal educational estab- 
lishment where all the political and social 
and domestic arrangements are made with 
a view to human cultivation. Only there 
can the child enjoy a_ well-regulated 
freedom, only there can it grow up 
surrounded with beautiful objects and in 
constant intercourse with worthy men. 
Only there can it, in the true sense, /zve. 
You who have well-ordered homes, and 
can afford to send your children to 
“academies” and ‘finishing schools,” 
should think of this. The whole charac- 
ter of your town is a paramount concern 
as regards the work of education. If, 
barring the home, and_ barring the 
academy—in neither of which can the 
child always be imprisoned—it is necessary 
to take a railway journey, or a pedestrian 
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excursion, before you can escape from dirt 
and ugliness, the work of education cannot 
healthfully go on. 

Well, I repeat, this ideal educational 
establishment is a province, a country 
where all the governmental arrangements 
are made with a view to human cultiva- 
tion. The administration of this province 
is in the hands of three of the wisest men 
that could be found for the purpose. 
These have numerous overseers who act 
under them. Pupils of all ages, from 
mere children to men of mature years, are 
grouped according to their sympathies and 
aptitudes. A chief function of the Three 
is to discover what pupils are most fit for, 
and to set them to that. 

Such is the organisation of this province. 
Ask yourselves what the basis of all 
this grand human endeavour is? 

I started by saying that our ideas of 
popular education are ultilitarian in the 
extreme, that education with us is a bread 
and cheese question. This ideal educa- 
tional province which Goethe pictured 
could not have had any existence on so 
low a basis as that. Here the basis is a 
religious basis. Religion is inculcated by 
example and precept. Parents who com- 
mit their children to the care of the Three 
must have a trustful regard that the teach- 
ing given will be right. The mighty part 
which religion plays in education is indi- 
cated in a conversation which I shall now 
summarise as well as I can :— 

“ Well-formed, healthy children,” said 
the Three, “bring much into the world 
with them. Nature has given to each 
whatever he requires for time and dura- 
tion. ‘To unfold this is our duty: often it 
unfolds itself best of its own accord. One 
thing there is, however, which no child 
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brings into the world with him, and yet it 
is on this one thing that all depends for 
making man in every point a man.” This 
thing is REVERENCE. 

In this province they inculcate a three- 
fold reverence. The first is reverence for 
what is above us; the next reverence for 
what is around us; the third, which is the 
highest form of reverence and the last 
acquired, is reverence for what is beneath 
us. Man, we are told, does not willingly 
submit himself to reverence ; it is a higher 
sense, which must be communicated to his 
nature, which only in some favoured 
individuals unfolds itself spontaneously. 


Such have on this account of old been | 


looked upon as saints or gods. The 
business of all true religion is to com- 
municate this higher sense. 

Pursuing the subject further, we are in- 
formed that just as reverence is threefold, 
religion is threefold. We have the Ethnic, 
the Philosophical, and the Christian 
religions, or forms of religion. ‘The 
religion which depends on reverence for 
what is above us is denominated the 
Ethnic ; it is the religion of the nations, 
and its adoption marks the first happy 
deliverance from a degrading fear. All 
heathen religions, as we call them, are 
of this sort, whatsoever names they may 
bear. The second religion, which founds 
itself on reverence for what is around us, 
is denominated the Philosophical ; for the 
philosopher stations himself in the middle 
and must draw down to him all that is 
higher, and up to him all that is lower, 
and only in this medium condition does he 
merit the title of wise. Here, as he sur- 
veys with clear sight his relation to his 
equals, and therefore to the whole human 
race; his relation likewise to all other 
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earthly circumstances and arrangements, 
necessary or accidental, he alone, in a 
Cosmic sense, lives in Truth.” 

‘But now we have the third religion, 
grounded on reverence for what is beneath 
us. This is named the Christian, as in the 
Christian religion such a temper is with 
most distinctness manifested. It is the 
last step which mankind were fitted for and 
destined to attain. What a task was it, 
not only to be patient with the earth, and 
let it lie beneath us—we appealing toa 
higher birthplace—but also to recognise 
humility and poverty, mockery and despite, 
disgrace and wretchedness, suffering and 
death, to recognise these things as divine ; 
nay, even on sin and crime to look not as 
hindrances, but as furtherances of what is 
holy.” 

Wilhelm inquires, ‘To which of these 
religions do you especially adhere >’ “To 
all three,” is the reply, ‘‘ for in their union 
they produce what may properly be called 
the true religion.” 

The Three explain how by various 
gestures, observances, and __ pictorial 
displays, as well as by the whole ordering 
of the conduct of their pupils, they inculcate 
the three-fold reverence. We have no hint 
of the existence of the “religious diff- 
culty” in this pedagogic province. I 
fancy that if Wilhelm had sought to give 
Felix the benefit of a conscience clause, he — 
would have been told that he had better 
take the boy to another school. But we 
must not forget that here it was the 
essence of all religions—reverence for all 
above, around, and beneath us--that was 
inculcated ; no mere sectarianism. 

Were it my business in this place to 
give an analysis of Goethe’s work, rather 
than to invite special attention to certain 
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parts of it which bear upon the objects of | unlearning. Had his environment been 
this article, I might now show in detail | wisely chosen for him or rightly adjusted it 
the significance of the contrast between | might have been quite otherwise. The 
education according to the methods of this | choice of an environment by Wilhelm for 
ideal educational establishment, and self- | his son Felix, and the character of that 
education as it was pursued by Wilhelm | environment, have a meaning to which— 
Meister. Goethe did not treat Wilhelm | leaving any further effort at literary 
Meister as a spiritually free man—as, in | analysis aside—it is our business to have 
short, a cultured man—until he had | regard. 

learned to control his self-will, to lose The truth we arrive at is, that unless the 
himself in an activity prescribed by duty. | very basis of our education is a religious 
But it is just this which it is the prime aim | basis, we are not educating our children. 
of religion to accomplish. All religion | Little though we may think it, in such a 
has relation to life, and the life of religion | state of things our children are more 
is to do good. Wilhelm only arrives at | dependent on chance than on any rational 
this grand result by slow and tortuous | guidance of ours for what of real education 


ways. In his case there has to be much | may enter into their lives. 
HENRY ROSE. 


Mr Ruskin as a Social Reformer. 


Wo: 


O. 

To be a reformer of the people’s life, a | right sources, had much to sacrifice ;—of 
man must not only be possessed of high | how much we get occasional glimpses in 
and true ideals, must not only be sensible ; ‘ Fors,” where, for example, he is found 
of the nature and source of present evils, | saying :—‘“ It becomes every hour more 
but must have that peculiar strength of | urged upon me that I shall have to leave, 
character and largeness of heart which | —not father and mother, for they have left 
cannot settle down under a sense of the | me; nor children, nor lands,’ for I have 
tremendous contrast between the ideal and | none—but, at least, this spiritual land and 
the real state of his fellow-men. fair domain of human art and _ natural 

According to the degree of one’s sensi- | peace—because I am a man of unclean 
tiveness to what is just and true and | lips, and dwell in the midst of a people of 
beautiful, will be one’s shrinking from | unclean lips.” Thus again, he speaks of 
contact with what is other than so. | “sacrificing what little faculty and large 
‘‘ Those who see most sacrifice most when | pleasure I had in painting, either from 
they descend into the arena to struggle | nature or noble art, that, if possible, I 
with evil.” Mr Ruskin, with all his varied | might bring others to see what I rejoiced 
interests and pursuits, with senses turned | in;’ and then, as if in rebuke of his own 
to the full reception of pleasure from all | words, he adds:—“'There has been no 
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heroism in this, nor virtue; but only so 
far as I am myself concerned, quaint 
ordering of fate.” . 

It is easy to feel indignation at wrong 
and injustice; it is easy, on the other 
hand, to be moved to high aspirations by 
religious feeling, by noble example, and 
by influence of art, but it is not easy to 
make the impressions thus derived pass 
into right action, instead of letting them 
remain mere states of feeling alone. And 
sensation disregarded, or sought only for 
its own sake, inevitably loses its power, 
and mind and heart become accustomed 
to surrounding evils and inconsistencies. 
The strength of Mr Ruskin’s character 
showed itself when he was little more than 
a youth, in his indignation “at the shallow 
and false criticism of the periodicals of the 
day” on Turmers works, which roused 
him to the effort of writing what, at first, 
he intended to be but a short exposure of 
the false and ignorant character of such 
criticism ; but what, in order to demonstrate 
that the qualities of truth and beauty are 
to be sought for and admired beyond any 
arbitrary human system, he had to expand 
into something more like a treatise on art, 
illustrated by reference to Turner’s works 
and the new English school of landscape. 
This work, entitled ‘‘ Modern Painters,” was 
undertaken with the sincere desire to raise 
the public taste, which ‘the writers for the 
press represent, and at the same time guide. 
The public task was being encouraged to 
find pleasure in what he knew to be false, 
and matter for ridicule in what he knew to 
be true; and the moral condition which 
this revealed was to him ominous for the 
true well-being of England. For taste is 
not only a ‘true index of morality, it is,” 
he argues, “the only morality. The first 
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and last, and closest question to any living 
creature is ‘what do you like? ‘Tell me 
what you like, and I'll tell you what you 
are.” And he defines taste, in the first 
part of “‘ Modern Painters,” as the “in- 
stinctive preference” for those material 
objects from which God designed that 
man in his purity, should derive pleasure, 
and the consequent shrinking from their 
opposites. This belief, and its counter- 
part that “a nation cannot be affected by 
any vice or weakness without expressing it 
legibly and for ever, either in bad art or by 
want of art ; and that there is no national 
virtue, small or great, which is not mani- 
festly expressed in all the art which 
circumstances enable the people possessing 
that virtue to produce,” are the foundation 
of all Mr Ruskin’s art teaching. In his 
two great works on architecture — the 
“Stones of Venice” and “The Seven 
Lamps ”—he shows by careful historical 
research that all architecture invariably 
reflects the moral condition of the age 
which raised it, and that all good 
architecture is essentially religious, and 
dependent for its beauty on the happy life 
of the workers, of which it is the 
spontaneous outcome. Regarding art 
from this point of view Mr Ruskin in his 
teaching went forward upon lines of his 
own. His strong originality, his careful 
study and power of analysis, and his clear 
demonstration at last carried the day and 
overcame the storm of opposition with 
which he was met. Mr Ruskin afterwards 
added to “Modern Painters” a further 
investigation of the faculties of mind and 
the facts of nature concerned and involved 
in the conception and practice of art, and 
their relation to each other and to God, 
going “from point to point with power and 
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grace.” In addition to these works he has 
delivered and published lectures on art, 
amplifying his principles ; and all that he 
has written is full of beautiful illustration 
and apt allusion. _‘ For instance, note the 
poetry in a slight reference to such a 
passage of history as our Wars of the 
Roses—“ England’s own weaving for herself 
of crowns of thorn, from the stems of her 
red and white roses.” Everywhere he 
touches the heart and delights the 
intellect, increasing in us the love of God’s 
whole creation, aud opening out to us a 
world of thought and feeling, pure and 
bright and true. He arouses in us the 
longing to “live that we may learn” and 
“ find communion with the hidden spirit of 
all power and truth, whom to know is 
eternal life.” 

Mr Ruskin’s fame has hitherto rested 
mainly on his art teaching and art 
criticism. Yet so distasteful is his general 
teaching to the public, that critics are now 
venturing to question his authority even in 
the sphere of art. 

After 1860 Mr _ Ruskin turned his 
attention more exclusively to social 
subjects ; but indeed they were deeply in 
his heart from the first. | From his works 
on art alone might be gathered lessons, 
were they but attended to, enough to 
reform social manners 
altogether. 

His teaching is too prophetic, and _ his 
denunciation of shams and injustice, after 
the example of Carlyle, too strong and 
sweeping, to be acceptable to his own 
generation. Full of sympathy for 
suffering, and pity for folly, he will make 
no compromise with sin and injustice. He 
absolutely refuses to look at social 
questions from any but his own high 


and morals 
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standpoint. This standpoint we find in 
his definition of wealth :—‘ There is no 
Wealth but Life.” And it is the will of God 
concerning mankind, and the purpose with 
which Christ came on earth, ‘that they 
might have Life, and that they might have 
it more abundantly.” Therefore, by those 
who cannot, and those who will not 
understand Mr Ruskin’s standpoint, he is 
denounced as insane, as at best incon- 
sistent and inconsequent. Whereas the 
truth is, as anyone who will take pains to 
read may find, that he is perfectly con- 
sistent, and that his teaching in all its 
departments holds together, notwithstand- 
ing the number of subjects he treats of or 
introduces by the way. ‘“ Fors,” by reason 
of its being but a running commentary, for 
the most part, on passing events, is the 
most unconnected and uneven of his works. 
His own words on the written works 
of others: are very applicable to “ Fors.” 
“Mixed of necessity by much redundant 
and affected work, but, if you read rightly, 
you will easily discover the true bits, and 
these are the book.” Whatever the name 
or the subject of book or lecture, the 
nature of the substance and the tone are 
always the same. 

On one subject, certainly, one may make 
an exception as regards his consistency ; 
but his excuse is that he has felt obliged to 
speak about war when, in his own mind, 
the arguments respecting: good or bad 
results on the character of a nation, are 
so evenly balanced that he can neither 
condemn wholly, nor in any case heartily 
approve of war. If he had given his 
judgment in favour of war, he might 
justly in such conclusion have been 
accused of inconsistency with his own 
teaching of the Christian virtues of love 
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and faith and peaceful freedom from envy 
and strife. But fortunately the weight of 
his testimony is against war and the keep- 
ing up of armaments. Speaking of the 
“oame” of war, in a passage of terrible 
irony—terrible, because it springs in him, 
not from hatred but from pain, from pain 
at the degradation of human _ nature 
wrought by the fierce passions that prompt 
the game—he says :—‘“‘The bats and 
balls are very costly; our English and 
French bats, &c., costing, I suppose, now 
about fifteen, millions of money annually to 
each nation ; all which, you know, is paid 
for by hard labourers’ work in the furrow 
and furnace. A costly game! not to speak 
of its consequences.” Dealing with the 
settlement of disputes by peaceful means, 
he says—‘ The just or unjust conclusion 
of a private feud is of little moment, while 
the just or unjust conclusion of the public 
feud is of eternal moment; and yet in this 
public quarrel, you take your servants’ 
sons from their arms to fight for it, and 
your servants’ food from their lips to sup- 
port it; and the black seals on the parch- 
ment of your treaties of peace are the 
deserted hearth, and the fruitless field. 
There is a ghastly ludicrousness in this, 
as there is mostly in these wide and _ uni- 
versal crimes.” Constantly he urges that 
it is not the soldier alone who is called 
upon to be heroic, to sacrifice his life for 
his country, but that all true citizens must 
be as ready to do the same rather than fail 
in their duty. Perhaps the passage that 
comes readiest to mind on the subject is 
that from “ Unto this Last.” After nam- 
ing the five principal professions of life in 
a civilised community, he says—‘ And the 
duty of all these men is, on due occasion, 
to die for it. ‘On due occasion,’ namely : 
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The soldier rather than leave his post in 
battle. The physician rather than leave 
his post in plague. The pastor rather 
than teach falsehood. The lawyer rather 
than countenance injustice. The mer- 
chant—What is his ‘due occasion’ of 
death? It is the main question for the 
merchant, as for all of us!” Placing the 
merchant’s and manufacturer’s profession 
and duty on a level with the other profes- 
sions which by men are usually regarded as 
being much above it, he shows that in itself, 
itis equally honourable. It is only because 
low motive has been so prevalent among 
its members ; because selfishness has led 
men dishonestly to seek their own advan- 
tage, and not serve their fellows faithfully ; 
because they have deceived, and adulter- 
ated, and kept back food from the hungry, 
and clothing from the naked, in order to 
enrich themselves, that their profession has 
justly sunk in esteem below the others. 
But to all professions equally does the 
same principle apply. Wherever work and 
duty are first and fee second, there is 
honour and blessing and life; wherever 
fee is the first motive and work second, 
the result is dishonour, injustice, and death. 
The merchant's duty, therefore, is to die 
rather than fail in his engagements, or 
provide for his country what is in its nature 
deadly or deceiving. ‘‘ Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life for My sake and the 
gospel’s, shall save it.” Mr Ruskin’s esti- 
mate of these words is surely the right one. 

On the other hand, he finds that “the 
most beautiful characters yet developed 
among men have been formed in war; 
that all great nations have been warrior 
nations ; and he declares that he would 
“rather see a man slay another than 
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cheat him.” These last are startling 
words ; but he is looking at the motive 


of the actions, and the one _ which 
prompts the latter action has _ cow- 
ardly scheming selfishness added to 


the simple hatred implied in the other—if 
indeed any motive be supposed in the act 
but only obedience to orders, as in most 
battles. | The old wars of simple theft did 
not corrupt men’s souls as does the “ occult 
theft which hides itself from itself” under 
legal respectabilities. ‘The guilty thieves 
of Europe—the real sources of all deadly 
war, are the capitalists.” ‘ And, all unjust 
war being supportable, if not by pillage of 
the enemy, only by loans from capitalists, 
these loans are repaid by subsequent 
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taxation of the people, the capitalists’ 
will being the primary root of the matter ; 
but its real root is the covetousness of the . 
whole nation, rendering it incapable of 
faith, frankness, or justice, and bringing 
about, ‘therefore, in due time, his own 
separate loss and punishment to each 
person.” Such passages occur very 
frequently, and fitly emphasize the false 
economy, the waste of life involved in the 
production of arms, as well as in the 
killing by them. Surely the late Egyptian 
war is an instance in point, and cost us, 
not to speak of all the nameless dead, one 
heart and life more worth to us than— 
many “bonds.” 
S. JOSEPHINE HARRIS. 


Che Principals Daughter. 


A” ROMANCE OR ‘BDUCATION—VI: 


LirrLe did Miss Barbara know that this 
sudden pleasantry of hers was an intimate 
thrust. But Arnot felt as if every person 
and every lamp-post that he passed were 
aware of his being in love with Miss 
More. That his present destination 
should be University House, made him 
tingle with a tumult of surmises. Miss 
More would certainly not appear, yet he 
would be under the same roof with her, 
and might by accident catch a glimpse of 
her evanishing skirt. He slightly quailed 
at the impending interview; for in the 
Principal’s presence he could never get rid 
of a certain feeling of awe, and to this 
there was now added the shamefacedness of 
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the young man who had influenced the 
Principals daughter, and had privity in 
her eccentric conduct. He was still further 
confused by the sensation of having 
tumbled into the ranks of the unemployed. 
When he arrived at the spot where, the 
night before, he had stood in the snow 
and gazed at University House, he 
paused for a moment, and, remembering 
how he had indulged the dream that he 
would rise to be a professor and the 
Principal’s son-in-law, he laughed bitterly. 
As he ascended the door-steps, he saw 
Miss More’s shadow crossing one of the 
blinds of the library. With a palpitating 
heart he rang the bell, and when he found 
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himself alone in the Principal’s study, he 
could scarcely recollect his passage through 
the hall. The room was somewhat dusk, 
being lighted by a single lamp, which had 
a dark green shade. There was a pool of 
light on the writing table, where books 
and papers were in perfect order. The 
carved oak of the bookcases could be seen; 
here a gilt binding gleamed, and there a 
bronze ornament. The study was divided 
from the library by folding-doors. Would 
the folding-doors open? A bass note, 
which only one voice could utter, sounded 
close at hand. Principal More had 
entered from the hall. He wore a velvet 
jacket, but otherwise was dressed for 
dinner. Subject to that leonine head, with 
the massive locks, to that rugged and 
powerful countenance, with the eyes of fire 
lurking under slumbrous lids, to that grave 
manner, and those deep organ tones, the 
young man stood mightily abashed. 

‘Take a seat, Mr Arnot. ‘This is asad 
business for you and me.” 

There was an easy-chair at each side of 
the fire. The Principal pointed Arnot to 
one of these, and himself sat down in the 
other. 

“‘T am distressed at what has befallen 
you,” he continued, ‘‘and I have done 
my best for you with Professor Hoey, but 
he is not to be moved. He is an old- 
fashioned Tory, and he seems to have a 
grudge against you for what he considers 
your scientific heresies. Have you ever 
had a quarrel with him ?” 

‘We differed about the evolution of 
metals.” 

“Oh. I should’nt have thought the 
subject one for angry feelings. So there 
are both evolution and revolution against 
you in his books.” 
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The young man _ smiled, and_ the 
Principal added, 

“Youre not the man for Hoey, Mr 
Arnot.” 

“T must thank you, Principal More, for 
your kind efforts in my behalf, but I am 
not sorry they failed, as I could not have 
gone back to Dr Hoey:- ‘This ‘is. his 
letter.” 

The Principal took the letter. 

“There’s a Chair of Chemistry vacant 
just now in Otago,” he said, “ would you 
care to have it? The appointment is at 
my disposal. You may have it if you 
likey” 

“YT am very much obliged to you, 
Principal More, but I have no desire to 
go to the colonies.” 

“Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay.’ ” 

As the Principal read the letter, his lips 
were distorted with suppressed smiles, 
and once or twice his deep, short “hah” 
involuntarily escaped. 

“JT think I have removed some of Pro- 
fessor Hoey’s misapprehensions,” he said, - 
“and he is willing to give you a testi- 
monial.” 

“But I intend to give up Chemistry.” 

‘What do you propose to do ?” 

“J have been thinking of journalism. 
Perhaps, Principal More, you could recom- 
mend me to editors >” 

‘“‘T advise you to stick to the evolution 
of metals, but I shall be glad to further 
your aspirations to the best of my power.” 

~“Thank you. I wish to have some 
experience before starting a paper of my 
own.” 

“That would be rather a risky under- 
taking, would it not, Mr Arnot ?” 

“There is room for a journal in the . 
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cause of the workers, one that would 
neither inculcate atheistic humanism, nor 
identify Christianity with co-operative pro- 
duction.” 

“The social question is undoubtedly to 
the front, and valour is sometimes the 
better part of discretion. I can sympathize 
with you in your wish to be in a position 
where you -would have nothing to fear from 
sudden conversions among young ladies. 
At the same time I think you are wrong 
in giving up your chances of an academic 
carcer.? 

‘““My main interest has come to be in 
the social question.” 

“You would like to give your whole 
time to it. The attention of every thinking 
man is at present drawn in that direction, 
and some of our best young fellows are 
full-blown socialists. Goodall is_ trans- 
lating Marx ; and Tom Heriot, you would 
probably hear, has gone to the east of 
London to organize the costermongers. I 
hope he won't end by becoming one. 
What is this affair of yours in the Burn- 
gate?” 

“A society of working men called. the 
Owen Club.” 

‘* How did you come to start it ?” 

“Tt was at the suggestion of an old 
Chartist hero, a pointsman on the railway 
line at Bullgraves Junction. I’m not sure 
whether you would care to hear” 

0.00," : 

‘‘T happened one wet night, about 
eighteen months ago, to be coming home 
on a tram car about eleven o’clock, and I 
fell into conversation with the guard. He 
told me that he scarcely ever spoke to his 
children except on Sundays. ‘They were 
sleeping when he got home at night, and 
they were sleeping when he went away in 
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the morning. He had to be at work daily 
from before seven in the morning till about 
twelve at night. I pitied him, of course, 
denounced the shareholders, and dwelt on 
the need for organization among the 
working classes. He said his father was 
the man that could talk to me, and went 
on to give me his father’s history and 
character, which were remarkable. Fin- 
ally, mentioning an address, he advised 
me to make his father’s acquaintance. I 
visited the old man” 

“¢ And doubtless found him very inter- 
esting. I can imagine it. So the two of 
you together were led to found the Owen 
Club? What are your objects ?” 

“Our chief object is to promote the 
cause of socialism. But we have a fund 
for aiding the families of members that are 
sick or out of employment ” 

“ That’s good.” 

“And we have a very fair library. 
Most of the men are readers.” 

“What kind of literature do they take 
to?” 

‘“‘They prefer history and poetry.” 

‘“‘T should count their moral and intellect- 
ual development the great thing, Mr Arnot. 
Men are apt to believe that the millennium 
lies in the external realization of an ‘ism,’ 
and they have to be taught that an im- 
proved society means improved hearts and 
minds in the mass.” 

“Yes, but I do not see how you can 
get improved hearts and minds, Principal 
More, in people weighed down by the 
present economic system. I do not see 
how there can ever be a sound social 
state where wealth is a prize in a scramble, 
and where to be rich is to have power over 
the labour of the poor.” 

‘“On the other hand, it does not follow 
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that, if you got rid of the present sys- 
tem, you would see a happier society. 
Incitements are needed to keep mankind in 
the path of progress. No doubt something 
must be done to check competition and the 
power of capital, if our civilization is not to 
collapse, and I take it that the checking 
process will be brought about by various 
things, and amongst others, perhaps, by 
the application of some form of socialism 
in selected industries.” 

“Ts there any justice at all ina régime 
under which the means of production are 
held by a class, so that the worker is 
entirely dependent, has to drudge long 
hours for little pay, and is constantly liable 
to be thrown out of employment 2” 

At this point the gong sounded. 

“Vou'll wait for dinner, Mr Arnot,” 
said the Principal. 

Arnot, who had risen, stammered thanks 
in reply to the invitation. 
rang the bell, and Arnot, perceiving that 
the Principal had more to say, sat down 
again; but he was somewhat absent- 
minded for the rest of the sederunt. 

“T am far from wishing to damp the 
ardour of your enthusiasm, Mr Amot,— 
(Put down another plate in the. dining- 
room, Sarah)—but Iam very doubtful of 
the wisdom of your setting out on socialistic 
preaching as a career. There are 
certain social duties, as: justice, 
honesty, and compassion, which every 
man who cares for his country and his 
kind is bound to insist on with a peculiar 
emphasis in the present day, when the 
canker of materialism, eating into all 
ranks and classes, is bidding fair to 
crumble the human bond; but for you to 
go-forth upon a crusade for an economic 
creed, which is as yet inchoate and 
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abstract, and which presupposes the 
general distribution of a spiritual wealth 
that has yet to be created. would be to 
renounce the prospect of rising in a pro- 
fession, and yet miss the best way of 
serving the cause of humanity. You 
might still, Mr Arnot, have a career as an 
academic teacher. There are new colleges 
to be set up here; it seems; and- theres 
Wales ;—I would do my utmost for your 
promotion. But if you are prepared for 
self-sacrifice (and you would find socialist 
apostleship a kind of martyrdom) I would 
only say, be sure of the sufficiency of the 
end. Remember it is not he that loses 
his life that is said to find it, but he that 
loses his life for Christ's sake. I am 
grieved, Mr Arnot, to think that, through 
my daughter’s conduct, you should be driven 
from your moorings, and probably cast 
upon the wrong shore. 

‘Pardon me, Principal More, but it was 
entirely at my inducement that Miss More 
came into the meeting last night, so that 
no responsibility for what has happened to 
me can attach to her in my mind.” 

The Principal’s brows darkened for a 
moment. 

‘You do not mean, Mr Arnot, that you 
planned ‘ 

“No, no, no. Our encounter in the 
Burngate was quite accidental.” 

“Come upstairs.” 

The host led his guest to a toilet, and went 
to his own ; and they returned to the hall. 

“Step in, Mr Arnot,” said the Principal, 
opening the library-door. 

There was Miss More, sitting with a 
book in her lap. When she saw the 
visitor, she blushed. 

“This is Mr Arnot, Catherine ; he is 
going to dine with us.” ) 
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he was consoled by the reflection that he 


Her greeting was with downward look. 
The Principal cut short the embarassment 
of the encounter by saying at once— 

‘‘ Catherine, lead the way.” 

Seated with father and daughter, Arnot 
concluded that it was through the favour 
of the gods he had lost his situation, and 
felt that he would willingly lose one every 
day for the boon of evenings at University 
House. In Miss More’s appearance there 
was a change. ‘The roses in her cheeks 
were pale, and about her lips and eyes 
there was a depth of gentle expression 
that was absent from the picture in his 
heart. She wore a dress of dark velvet, 
which consummated the sweet demureness 
of her aspect. In the young man’s eyes 
the change was from beauty into loveli- 
ness. She treated Arnot with a certain 
deference, spoke very little, and at her 
father’s occasional sallies, scarcely smiled. 
Arnot sat conscious of a delightful and 
intimidating influence at each side of him, 
and was, during the whole dinner, in a 
kind of uncomfortable heaven. The 
Principal had to take the chief part in the 
conversation. He never alluded to the 
occurrences that weighed upon the minds 
of the trio, and his speaking, which was at 
times forced, was partly wasted upon his 
audience. 

When Miss More rose, her father said— 

“Perhaps Mr Arnot would like some 
music, Catherine; go to the drawing- 
room ;” and he opened the door for her. 

Arnot would have no more wine, but, 
though his soul longed vehemently for the 
drawing-room, he accepted the offer of a 
cigar; and while, with their chairs drawn 


to the fire, they puffed the fragrant weed*, 


*Puffed the fragrant weed. The author begs to 


thank Tom, Dick, and Harry for this euphemism, 


would be able to say in the future—“ One 
night when I sat smoking with Principal 
More.” The conversation turned upon 
university extension. Arnot heard faint 
strains of Mendelssohn. . 

‘“‘T think,” said he, “there ought to be 
more Chairs of Music.” 

The Principal made a 
said— 


cloud, and 

“Are you a musical man ?” 

“‘T like music,” said Arnot, pushing 
away his coffee-cup. 

‘«¢ A tune’s very nice,” said the Principal. 
“ Let us go upstairs.” 

Arnot had never been in the drawing- - 
room, and as he entered upon the new 
scene, he was finely conscious of relations 
with the household. Miss More had 
stopped playing in the middle of the 
piece, but she immediately resumed at the 
entreaty of the gentlemen. 

The Principal stood with his back to 
the fire, tapping five finger-points against 
five, and gazing inscrutably under his 
eyelids. Arnot sat absorbed; but once 
the performer had a difficulty in turning 
a leaf; he sprang to her help, and kept 
his place at the piano. 

‘What is that?” said the Principal, at 
the end of a piece. 

“ «Songs Without Words,’” said Miss 
More. ~ 

“J prefer them with words. 
must sing something after tea.” 

When Miss More took her seat at the 
tea-tray, the Principal suddenly said— 

“Mr Arnot means to give himself 
wholly to the socialistic propaganda, 
Catherine ; no sugar, remember ;—he and 
I differ on some points, but we agree that 
it is not desirable to convert young ladies.” 


You 
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Her face flushed, and there was a quiver- 
ing in her lips. 

“Il am very much grieved, Mr Arnot,” 
she said, “‘at what has come upon you 
through me.” 

“J assure you itcis nothing, I had 
intended to leave Professor Hoey at the 
end of the session.” 

“Little did I dream of disasters.” 

‘No sugar,” said the Principal. 

“You said that before, papa.” 

“T reiterate the admonition.” 

‘“‘ T learned at ‘ The Porch’ this evening,” 
said Arnot, ‘‘that Miss Macfarlane was 
much better.” 

‘‘Oh! that is very cheering,” said Miss 
More. 

“You are in the worst case yourself, 
Catherine ; have shocked ~ public 
opinion.” ) 

‘‘T am tired of university society.” 

“Vou “would. cut the Cables; 
were ?” 

papa you may be-thes Principal, but 
your jokes are no great things. After 
what I saw and heard last night of the 
sorrows and wrongs of the poor, I cannot, 
dear papa, take the same interest in the 


you 


as it 


second aorist.” 
The Principal smiled, and stroked her 


hair. 
‘We shall see, my darling, whether your 


enthusiasm of humanity endures. Now 
let us have your song.” | 

‘What would you like, papa?” 

“Oh, anything not namby -pamby ; 
something Scotch, perhaps. What is that 
one about ‘the high road and the low 
toad ?’” 

She went to a cabinet, took out a 
volume, returned to the piano. 
Arot’s breast heaved, and, standing be- 
hind her ready to turn the pages, he waited 
tremulously for her first note. Her song 
iaehe Banks of Loch 
Lomond,” and the moment her voice 
sounded, he passed into a crisis of emotion ; 
his hands joined, and he kept pressing his 
fingers. Her tones were not raised to any 
loudness, rather they were hushed, but 


and 


was Bonnie 


they had an arresting sweetness, like those 
of the lone bird that chants to the traveller 
at dusk. During the final repetition of 
the refrain— 
**O ye'll tak’ the high road and I’ll tak’ the low 
road, 
And I’ll be in Scotland afore ye, 
But me and my true love will never meet again 
On the bonnie, bonnie banks 0’ Loch Loman’ ”’— 
Arnot let his eyes dwell for an instant on 
the moving of her lips as she sang, on the 
brow where it met the hair, on the long 
dark drooping eyelash. When the voice 
had died away, he started from a dream. 
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Carlyle Society of London. 


Tue usual monthly meeting was held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, on Monday, 
6th May, at 8 p.m., the “President,” Dr 
Eugene Oswald, being in the chair. The 
‘paper read was on “Carlyle as a Prophet,” 
and the reader Mr R. Niven. _ It is interest- 
ing to know that this paper has been given 
to a large and very attentive audience at 
the Bethnal Green Free Library, when an 
animated discussion took place. The 
writer of this notice had the pleasure of 
being present on both occasions, and found 
the different lines adopted by speakers on 
the two occasions worthy of observation. 
The lecturer, however, was well able to 
discuss the questions raised by his eloquent 
paper in their every day application, and 
in their literary aspect. 

Mr Niven began by giving Carlyle’s 
view of the state of things when he com- 
menced writing on public matters. The 
view was a mournful one, for he said the 
aristocracy (to whom one naturally looked 
for leadership) could not govern, and 
would not govern ; as for the middle class, 
they had a boundless appetite—for money ; 
the age was destitute of faith and afraid of 
scepticism ; war was still waged by man 
against man—not war by the knife, but by 
The age, Carlyle saw, had a 
distorted vision, made much of symbols in 
all the walks of life, forgot the truths they 
once represented, which truths gave 
them their only value; yet must we come 
back to truth, for it is fatal to believe a lie. 
To restore mankind to their true condition 
of honest work and honest belief, it was 


cunning. 


necessary for them to welcome the hero 
and follow him when he appeared, and to 
prepare for this by shaping their lives in 
conformity with God’s will. The hero is 
a true gift from heaven to men; yet men 
must have worth themselves to recognise 
the gift— must have something of the 
heroic in themselves to recognise the 
quality in the divine emissary. Carlyle 
said that in Cromwell’s government, and by 
the people in his time, a heroic attempt 
had been made to apply the Christian 
religion in the business of the state; then, 
for the past two hundred years, we had 
been dreadfully in the wrong. But, now, 
what must we do? Why, if you and I 
want to see the world heroic, let us soe 
by being so ourselves. 

Thus Carlyle spoke like fe Hebrew 
prophets of old, and he did not stop at the 
ideal; he entered heart and soul into the 
practical questions of his day, one of which, 
he ‘Corn Laws,” may be specially cited. 
The relations of employer and employed 
were hateful to him; he believed there 
should exist mutual duty and brotherhood, 
not supply and demand, and such things. 
Then the lecturer dealt with Carlyle’s 
utterances on emigration, and the subject 
of industrial armies, which Carlyle declared 
all armies should now be, organised to 
make the conquest of nature, not their 
fellow-men. The absurdity of thirty 
Englishmen living far from and knowing 
nothing about thirty Frenchmen, knocking 
them about at the word of command, and 
getting knocked about themselves, in a 
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war of which they understood nothing, was 
patent. 

The reader of the paper spoke earnestly 
of the life Carlyle’s teaching aimed at 
showing us how to live, which, he said, 
had formed the basis on which he had 
‘endeavoured to found his personal con- 
duct. He showed us Carlyle not only as 
an idealist, as a prophet in the restricted 
sense of an inspired poet, but in the wide 
sense of the word which includes that and 
the teaching of duty. The paper con- 
cluded in the rhythmic words of the Goethe, 
nobly rendered into English by Carlyle, 
and the last word was, as all true teaching 
must be, ‘ Onward.” 

‘¢ The future hides in it 
Gladness and sorrow, 
We press still thorough, 

Naught that abides in it 

Daunting us—Onward 

The discussion which followed was 
maintained by Messrs W. D. Scull, J. R. 
Rome, R. Scarlett, and W. Martin Wood. 
Among much that was of interest and 
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value I have only space to allude to the 
championship of the doctrine of zaissel- 
faire (z.e., giving scope to individual char- 
acter, development) the opposite pole to 
the divine government of the hero; the 
truth les perhaps in the action of both 
principles, and it may be that it is our 
business to do our best for that which is 
our personal conviction, the issue is in the 
hands of greater powers than ourselves. 

During the evening the presentation to 
the library of Lowell’s “My Study 
Windows,” by Mr F. A. Russell (a guest 
at our last meeting) was announced. 
Another addition to the library was that of 
several volumes of the edition of Carlyle’s 
works by Messrs White & Allen of New 
York, each volume having as frontispiece 
a beautiful reproduction (by permission of 
the Carlyle Society) of the Autotype 
Company’s photograph of the memorial 
tablet on Carlyle’s house, Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea. 


HENRY E. WEST, Secy. 


“Our Book Gasette.” 
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FEC aL ON: 


NEIGHBOURS ON THE GREEN, by Mrs 
Oliphant. London: Macmillan & Co. 
Mrs Oliphant has been so long before the 
public as one of the leading novelists of 
the day that any book from her pen is 
stamped with the hall-mark of popularity 
almost before it issues from the press. 
The collection of short stories, Neigh- 
bours on the Green, now presented in a 


second edition, while not adding materially ~ 
to, will detract nothing from the reputation 
of its author. 

All the elements that go to form her 
admirable style are to be found in the 
volume before us ;—the delicate humour, 
the kindly satire, the nicety of phrase, the 
careful refinement we associate with Mrs 
Oliphant’s work are all visible here, | 
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Of the nine stories, all more or less con- 
nected, probably the most popular will be 
“My: Neighbour Nelly ;” but for pathos, 
and intensity of dramatic power it is 
scarcely comparable with “ Lady Denzil.” 
The sketch of Lady Denzil’s character has 
all the delicate tracery, cold, clear beauty, 
and wonderful suggestiveness of a frosted 
pane. In every one of the stories the 
reader will find something to admire, even 
though it be only the gentle womanliness 
that shines out from almost every 
sentence. 

There is, however, a notable exception 
to this in the last story, where Mrs 
Oliphant treats a point in ethics with a 
vigour of thought that is masculine rather 
than feminine in its enterprise. The 
passage occurs in ‘‘ My Faithful Johnny,” 
and contains a strenuous protest against 
the unproductive self-sacrifice so belauded 
by a sentimental school of writers. 

“‘ Alas,” she says, ‘sacrifice is seldom 
blessed. I am saying something that will 
sound almost impious to many. -~Human 
life is built upon it, and social order; yet 
personally in itself it is seldom blessed ; it 
debases those who accept it; it harms 
even those who, without wilfully accepting 
it, have a dim perception that something 
is being done for them that has no right to 
be done. It may perhaps—I cannot tell 
—bear fruit of happiness in the hearts of 
those who practise it. I cannot tell. 
Sacrifices are as often mistaken as other 
things. Their divineness does not make 
them wise. Sometimes, looking back, 
even the celebrant will see that his offering 
had better not have been made.” 

Like her other books, ‘ Neighbours on 
the Green” goes to prove that one cause of 
Mrs Oliphant’s popularity is her faculty 
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for giving expression to thoughts that, in 
our own minds, “broke through language 
and escaped.” 


A Lonpon LIFE AND OTHER TALES, by 


Henry James. London: Macmillan 


& Co. 


Any book from the author of ‘The 


' Bostonians” would attract the attention of 


a large circle of readers, and it is not 
surprising that two editions of “A London 
Life” should appear within two months 
of its publication. The four stories, of 
which the volume consists, have all the 
brilliancy and varied colouring of a 
diamond of many facets, and _ flash 
with a scintillating cleverness that dazzles 
while it attracts the reader. Each story is 
marked by freshness and vigour of treat- 
ment, but “The Liar” is perhaps the 
strongest of the collection ; and the dumb, 
terrible inevitableness with which the 
result quietly and naturally realises itself, 
has all the effect of a dramatic surprise. 


ScHwarRtTz, by D. Christie Murray. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 


Admirers of Mr Murray’s style will 
recognize in this volume all the char- 
acterististics which have made him one 
of our most popular novelists. There is a 
pleasant humour pervading the 
stories, and a breezy north-country atmos- 
phere about the last two, that is fresh and 
invigorating. To those who have not yet 
made his acquaintance, we recommend 
Schwartz as being a worthy introduction 
to the series of admirable novels which Mr 


Murray has given to the world. 
Ay r@ il: 


four 
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PO -EVISRY, 
Homespun Batuaps.. London and | The self-sacrificing life of the poor is finely 
Birmingham: The Alliance Pub- delineated in the case of Nellie, the sister 


lishing Company, Ltd. 


Of the poetry that is instinct with the 
intellectual and ethical socialistic tendencies 


of the age, the objective kind 
is represented in the volume _ be- 
fore us. In “Homespun Ballads,” 


by Howard J. Goldsmid, the personal 
element is entirely suppressed, though, in 
order to give such vivid transcripts from 
life as his pages afford us, Mr Goldsmid 
must have felt the pathos of the scenes 
described, and experienced the sensations 
he calls up in the breasts of his readers. 
He has seen into the hearts and lives of 
the poor and the oppressed, and in his 
dialect poems of London life, he puts some 
very pertinent questions into the mouths of 
his characters. For example, “A Rogue 
and a Vagabond”—who was, and still is in 
spirit, an honest, steady labouring man, 
out of employment, through no fault of his 
own—asks of the justice before whom he 
stands—‘* Wot made me wot I am ?” and 
tells him :— 
I would be an honest man now, if it hadn’t ha’ bin 
for the luck 
That’s bin against me all through, sir, and the 
troubles as broke my pluck. 
In the powerful poems “Told to a 
Parson” and “Trafalgar Square,” the 
undeserved punishment that falls on the 
poor is strikingly illustrated. The work- 
man in “ Trafalgar Square” who tells the 
story to a policeman, says truly— 
It proves wot I told yer, don’t it—that if poverty 
aint a crime, 


It gets punished as if it was one, many and many 
a time. 


of the dying “ Scapegrace,” a poem which 
deservedly stands first in the volume, and 
in the case of the nurse-maid in “The 
Gravedigger’s Tale.” One must not omit 
to mention the sweet ballad, entitled 
‘The Lost Chord.” In the poem “The 
Soldier’s Grave,” Mr Goldsmid shows a 
trace of unexpected narrowness in social 
sympathy in making his appeal to 
England on behalf only of those who 
have “perilled their life-blood” on 
the field of battle, and leaving alto- 
gether out of account those who day 
by day and year by year, not only 
peril, but are compelled to poison and 
drain, their life-blood on the apparent!y 
peaceful field of industry. The soldier, 
commemorated in the poem, had been 
decorated with the Victoria Cross for 
special gallantry and had yet died a street 
scavenger—a sad case truly ; but what of 
those who have been compelled to be 
street scavengers all their days, and for 
whose lifelong, mute inglorious heroism 
there is not even a Victoria Cross ? 


“ Zaida” carries one away from the 
tragic realism of London life to the 
romantic idealism of the East. But Mr 
Goldsmid’s true mission is that of the 
interpreter of the silent heroisms, and the 
spoken and unspoken feelings, of the 
victims of civilization, of those poor to 
whom good tidings must be preached in 
deeds as well as in words. 

The artistic form of Mr Goldsmid’s 
Ballads is not always quite perfect, and a 
little more care would improve the finish 
of his workmanship. But the quality of 
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the matter is, witha few exceptions, very 
good. These Ballads will take a high 
place in the social literature of a civilization 
which is based on the degradation of the 
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many and preserved from swift destruction 
chiefly by the patience and heroism of 
humble people who unconsciously prove 


themselves saviours of society. 
W. Mz 


a RL 


A MANUAL oF OIL PAINTING, by the Hon. 
John Collier. London: Cassell & Co. 


“The art of painting in oils,” says the 
author of this little handbook, “is a very 
difficult one, and not the least of its 
difficulties consists in the great uncertainty 
that exists as to the proper methods to be 
pursued.” So far as results recommend a 
particular method, Mr Collier's modus 
operandt is abundantly recommended. 
His system, as set forth here, is a modi- 
fication of Mr Poynter's, from whose 
teaching in the Slade School it is directly 
derived. But Mr Collier does not restrict 
students to his own method, and in this 


manual he gives those of other artists, as 
well as his own, and the rules in force in 
the South Kensington Schools. His own 
method is a direct one, and beginners in 
the art of oil painting will receive valuable 
assistance from the suggestions he gives. 

The work is divided into two parts, 
dealing respectively with practice and 
theory. The second part is as interesting 
to the general reader as it is helpful to the 
student; for, besides containing the rules 
governing aérial perspective, it includes a 
very lucid description of Young’s undula- 
tory theory of lght;—a theory which 
explains Achromatopsia and other puzzling 
anomalies in colour sensation. 


GENERAL. 


POLITICAL ORATIONS FROM WENTWORTH 


representative of the political genius of 
Wentworth, Cromwell, Chatham, Burke, 


TO Macautay. London: Walter | * 
peers Pitt, Fox, Grattan, O’Connell and others 
are given, and the volume may serve 
The June volume of the Camelot | as a valuable handbook of British 
Classics is one of special value. Speeches | parliamentary eloquence. 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


Reviews of Mr D. G. Ritchie’s “ Early 
Letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and “ The 
Judgment of the City” (Swan Sonnenschein, 
& Co.), Tolstoi’s ‘ Childhood, Boyhood, 
Youth,” and “The Physiology of War” 
(Walter Scott), and ‘Songs of the Spindle 
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of pressure of space. 
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From Mr Walter Scott—‘“ Chesterfield’s 
Letters,” “‘ Landor’s Poems,” and “ Cashel 
Byron’s Profession.” 

From Mr Reeves—“ Looking Backward.” 
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From Mr J. B.. Wallace, M.A.—‘“ Bro- 
therhood,” vols. I. and II-, and Pamphlets. 

From the Author—‘‘ Burns and the 
Kirk,” 2nd ed., by A. Webster. 


Correspondence. 


THE RE-ISSUE OF 


WE print a letter from Mr Collingwood which 
shows in its true light the “paradoxical 
calumny” that Mr R. T. Hamilton Bruce of 
Edinburgh has made public through 
the medium of “The Scots Observer.” 
We give also the hitherto unpublished 
letters which Mr Bruce wrote to Mr 
Ruskin and Mr Collingwood in 1888, 
and a letter to us, notice of our intention 
to do so having been sent to Mr Bruce. 


Mr CoLLINGwoop ON MR BRUCE AND 


THE Re-IssuE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 


Gillhead, Windermere, June 19, 1889. 
Str,—The ‘“ Scots Observer,” has been 
seeking notoriety by publishing a 
paradoxical calumny on Mr Ruskin. In 
its columns Mr R. T. Hamilton Bruce 
has twice, in so many words, charged Mr 
Ruskin with “dishonesty”; and _ that, 
after having received such repeated and 
full explanations as have satisfied other 
people that Mr Ruskin’s action was in 
good faith and with good intention ;— 
whether mistaken or not, at any rate, 
not dishonest. 

In 1873, Mr Ruskin said that he would 
not issue another ‘‘ complete” edition of 
“Modern Painters”; referring to the plates, 
as any one can see from the original 


“MODERN PAINTERS.” 


passage, or from comparison with the 
parallel promise about “Stones of Venice” 
in the 1874 preface.. Many of the most 
important plates were consequently broken 
and no subsequent edition could be com- 
plete in that sense, or valuable to the same 
extent. Nobody with the least knowledge 
of books or prints would deny this. 

In 1887 Mr Allen announced a “ com- 
plete” edition, meaning an edition includ- 
ing various scattered prefaces, notes, 
addenda, &c. It was “complete” as to text ; 
the 1873 edition was “complete” as to plates. 
Surely you see the difference ; surely every 
sensible person can understand that a 
book of rare autograph plates, in fine 
early condition, is quite a different thing 
from a mere imitation of it, even though 
the text of the reprint be enlarged. The 
former is complete in the collector’s sense, 
the latter is complete in the student’s 
sense. The accidental use, tor which Mr 
Ruskin is not responsible, of the word - 
“complete” to describe the 1889 edition is 
a very slender peg to support an accusa- 
tion of “dishonesty” against Mr Ruskin, 
who had nothing to do with the new 
edition beyond permitting it. 

When Mr Ruskin was dangerously ill in 
February, 1888—many months after the 
first announcement of the reprint, and half 
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a year after active preparation of the work | 


had been begun,—Mr Bruce wrote com- 


plaining that it was dishonest to break . 


faith with the buyers of the 1873 edition 
—that is to say, with book-speculators 
who were getting, I forget how much 
for their copies—and hoping, on_ that 
principle of famine-prices which Mr 
Ruskin has always denounced as 
essentially immoral, to get more and more 
as the demand increased. A few people 
had expressed disappointment, and some 
annoyance, at the reprint; but none 
had suggested intentional “ dishonesty,” 
totidem verbts ; and the accusation, com- 
ing as it did in the thick of a terrible 
illness, when Mr Ruskin’s family and 
secretary were overwhelmed with work 
and anxiety, was sent on to me as the 
nearest friend and advocate. 

The “Scots Observer” tries to discredit 
my advocacy by hinting that I am a mere 
employé. The post of private secretary to 
Professor Ruskin is one which I am 
proud to have held some seven years ago; 
but when I replied to Mr Bruce, I was not 
defending Mr Ruskin with a venal pen, 
nor am I now pledged to anything but 
justice. 

Perhaps I was not explicit enough in 
my reply to Mr Bruce; I supposed him to 
be more or less acquainted with Mr 
Ruskin’s character and _ principles. I 
supposed that nobody would dream that 
Mr Ruskin—who for half his life-time has 
been denouncing speculation, interest, 
investment, and all the tricks of trade— 
would lend himself to the support and 
promotion of the very ‘‘ operations” which 
he denounces. It is ridiculous to suppose, 
and insulting to suggest, that Mr Ruskin’s 
promise was made in order to secure their 
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unearned increment to astute bibliopoles, 
whether professional or amateur. 

Why was the promise given? For two 
reasons. First, he knew that if the plates 
and copyright fell into the hands of an 
inartistic and unconscientious bookseller, 
“Modern Painters” might be reprinted in 
such a form as to disgrace its name, as, 
indeed, has been done in America. To 
make it impossible for any one to bring out 
a set of ghastly, blurred impressioms from 
spoiled plates, and advertise it as the 
original edition, Mr Ruskin broke his 
plates, after announcing that any subse- 
quent edition could not ever be “ com- 
plete” That is the way I read his 
promise, and the way it has always been 
read by those who have had to do with Mr 
Ruskin’s books and business. 

Secondly, “ Modern Painters” was an 
early work, containing passages of which the 
author in mature years does not approve, 
and which he meant to re-cast. He did 
mean to republish “ Modern Painters,” in 
another form. 

But as years went on, and as the feeling 
of the public—as Mr Allen well put it to 
Mr Bruce—was overwhelmingly in favour 
of reprinting, Mr Ruskin consented to 
waive his personal objections and fears. 
But the interests of the speculators had 
never been an object with him; and his 
promise was never meant for them, what- 
ever use may have been made of his words 
by the bookseller. 

On seeing the advertisement of republica- 
tion, some, to whom Mr Ruskin’s method of 
doing business was an offence, and who 
have never forgiven him for putting his 
commission into Mr Allen’s hands, thought 
that at last they had a good opportunity 
for attacking him at an apparently vulner- 
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able point. Those who are behind the 
scenes know the motives of these outcries 
of an “ outraged morality.” 

And when, fourteen after- 
wards, Mr Bruce printed my letters 
without leave or notice, @ propos of 
nothing at all, reiterating his disproved 
accusations against Mr Ruskin, I conceive 
I had a perfect right to point out the 
sinister motive of the charge, and to 
indicate my contempt of it, regardless of 
Mr Bruce’s income and influence, of 
which the “Scots Observer” stands in 
such awe. 


months 


Mr Bruce has persisted in private and 
public, for sixteen months, in a gross 
accusation which is ridiculous upon the 
face of it; which on his own premises he 
cannot prove, but only insinuate by 
misinterpretation of Mr Ruskin’s language 
and intentions, for the sake of bringing 
him in guilty of promise-breaking. Iam, 
yours faithfully, 

W.G. COLLINGWOOD. 


2 Lennox Street, 
Edinburgh, 20th Feb., 1888. 


(To Mr Ruskin) 


Sir,—I should not venture to trouble 
you unless the subject was one which I 
think requires your consideration. 

In 1873 you published through Messrs 
Smith, Elder, & Co., a new edition of 
‘‘ Modern Painters,” and the preface . to 
that edition is signed by yourself. 
As I read this preface, it amounts to a 
guarantee that this work will not be re- 
published in a like form, and Iam aware 
that this is the view of the matter taken 
by all those to whom I have shown the 


preface. I now see Mr Allen ad- 
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vertising a new and complete edition of 
this work, and I think you have only to read 
this announcement and your former preface 
to see that there is serious ground for 
complaint on the part of the buyers of your 
1873 edition. [Italics ours]. I write to- 
you in the sincere hope that either you 
were unaware of Mr Allen’s advertisement. 
or had overlooked your signed preface of 
1873, as I cannot believe that you would 
lend your name to any transaction, the 
honesty of which might be questioned. 
Hoping you will excuse my giving you 
any trouble in this matter.—Your obedient 


servant, 
R- T. HAMILTON BRUCE. 


“ Gillhead® Windermere, 
March 6, 1888. 


Sir,-—Yours of 2zoth ult. to Mr Ruskin 
has been handed to me for reply. — 

Mr Ruskin has consented to reprint 
‘Modern Painters” at the request of his 
friends and the public—the call for its re- 
publication having been renewed almost 
daily for many years. 

A further reference to the advertisement 
will show you that this new edition, though 
complete, is only so by the zeproduction of 
several of the most important of the author’s 
original autograph plates, whose early and 
authentic impressions will always constitute 
and maintain the intrinsic value of early — 
editions in the eyes of true book-lovers. 

Mr Ruskin has never had any intention 
of playing into the hands of speculators ; 
while (as he says in “The Two Paths,” 
preface, 1878) he “owns to a very enjoy- 
able pride in making the first editions of 
his books valuable to their possessors, who 
found out before other people that these 
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writings and drawings really were good for 
something.” 

In this case the destruction of the original 
plates fully secured the legitimate rights of 
buyers of early editions, and the reprinting 
in 1880 of ‘Seven Lamps,” and in 1886 
of “The Stones of Venice,” and the new 
cheap editions of the ‘‘ Works Series,” not 
to mention frequent rumours noticed in the 
newspapers for some years past of intended 
publication of ‘‘ Modern Painters,” should 
have sufficed to put speculators on their 


guard.—I am, etc., 
W. G. CoLLINGWoopD. 


2 Lennox Street, 
Edinburgh, 18th March, 1888. 
(To Mr Collingwood.) 

Sir,—On my return home I found your 
favour of 6th. I regret to say that your 
explaination (szc) does not, to my mind, 
remove the ground of complaint. Itseems 
to me that the request of Mr Ruskin’s 
friends, however urgent, is no justification 
for hzs breaking faith with the buyers of the 
second edition of ‘* Modern Painters.” 
[Italics ours]. 

Again, Mr Ruskin surely cannot argue 
that, as some of the plates have been 
reproduced, and are not the original ones, 
the present edition is not complete in face 
of Mr Allen’s advertisement, ‘‘a new and 
complete edition of Mr Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters.” Ido not think that the ques- 
tion of speculation enters into the con- 
sideration of Mr _ Ruskin’s position as 
regards this new edition. Mr Ruskin said 
in his preface of 1873-—-“‘I sign with my 
own hand this preface to every copy, thus 
certifying it as containing the best 
impressions of the original plates now 
producible, and belonging to ¢he Jdast 
edition of the book in its complete form. 
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(Italics Mr 


Ruskin.” 

I can only say, in conclusion, that what- 
ever Mr Ruskin’s object may be in ¢hus 
breaking faith with the buyers of his 1873 
edition |italics ours], I sincerely regret that 
he should allow his name to be connected 
with a transaction of such gwestionadble 
honesty.—Y our obedient servant, 

R. T. Hamitton Bruce. 


Bruce’s).—Signed, John 


Gillhead, Windermere, 
March 20, 1888. - 


Sir, — The value of early editions 
of ‘Modern Painters” lies entirely 
in the plates; in their genuineness 


and being etched by Mr Ruskin’s own 
hand, and in their condition as being good 
impressions printed under his direction. 
By “complete edition” Mr Ruskin meant 
one that contained good impressions of 
these original autograph plates. Mr Rus- 
kin’s promise has been strictly kept; no 
edition can be complete in that sense. 

It is in another sense that Mr Allen’s 
edition is complete. The text is corrected 
and enlarged, necessarily accompanied by 
illustrations ; but those illustrations are not 
the original plates. 

The early editions still have and always 
will have their own value, and their posses- 
sors have as little ground to complain of 
anything that can now be done as the 
possessors of a first Folio of Shakespeare, 
whose value is enhanced rather than 
diminished by every new edition of Shake- 
speare that is brought out. 

The discrepancy between Mr Allen’s 
advertisement and Mr Ruskin’s promise is 
merely verbal, and there need be no ques- 
tion about the honesty of either.—I am, 


&c., 
W. G. CoLLINGWwoop, 
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[To Mr Marwick, who had sent to the 


editor of the “Scots Observer” a copy of 
Ruskin Reading Guild Journal for March, 
and a letter calling attention to the article 
““ A Note on Modern’ Painters” in the 
number sent. | | 
32 George Square, 
Edinburgh, 19th June, 1889. 

DeaR Sir,—The editor of the ‘ Scots 
Observer” sends me your letter, also a 
copy of Ruskin Reading Guild Journal. 
You will excuse my saying that the article 
on ‘“ Modern Painters” is quite outside the 
question raised by me. 
do not care about the value [italics ours] of 
Mr Ruskin’s books, but I consider that Mr 
Ruskin, being a man of genius, in no way 
places him [sc] beyond the laws of 
honesty that guide ordinary people. To 
reissue “Modern Painters” in a complete 
form was a @istinct breach of faith with the 
buyers of the 1573 edition, and as yet Mr 
Collingwood has advanced no argument 
that to my mind excuses this breach of 
engagement. ‘To call me a speculator, a 
dog in the manger, or the mouth-piece of 
a clique, may be convincing to Mr 
Collingwood, but hardly answers my ob- 
jection. wre 

I most sincerely trust that Mr Ruskin 
was unaware of republication of “ Modern 
Painters,” and also of Mr Collingwood’s 


rudeness. [Italics ours|].—Yours sincerely, 


R. T. LlaAmIttTon BRuCE. 


[Mr Bruce had written to Mr George Allen 
the day before he wrote to Mr Ruskin. 
Mr Allen’s reply, which Mr Bruce has 
suppressed or lost, is here given. | 


[Owing to the late date at which we received the foregoing correspondence we res 
comment till next month. | 


Ll do not know and 
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Feb. 22nd, 1888. 


Sir,—lIn reply to your letter of Feb. rgth, 
I am quite cognizant of the signed preface 
to the 1873 edition of “ Modern Painters.” 
Mr Ruskin has consented to the reissue of 
this work (as in the case of “Stones of 
Venice”) in deference to a large number 
of his admirers, who cannot now get it 
owing to its scarcity and the high prices 
charged for the earlier editions. These 
reasons also encourage the unscrupulous 
to get American piracies brought into this 
country to a large extent, as shown by the 
public press lately. The number of those 
who grumble about the reissue of these 
works is infinitesimal compared with those 
who now want the works—a fact which is — 
apparent by the large number of orders 
already received for my forthcoming 
edition of “Modern Painters.” I think 
you will find the following summing-up of 
the matter about right :—The holders of 
Mr Ruskin’s rare works are either 
speculators, whose investments must take 
the risk of depreciation (in this case every 
one knows that sooner or later these works 
must be reprinted), or else admirers, 
who have shown their devotion by the 
prices they have paid, and have had their 
reward in possessing what has been a 
rarity, and what will always be to them a 
treasure. 

Perhaps you are not aware that, beyond. 
being a popular author, Mr Ruskin has 
had nothing to do with, nor has he had 
any benefit from, the high prices charged 
for these works.—I am, yours truly, 

GEORGE ALLEN. 
R. oD. He Drutessisar, 
2 Lennox Street, Edinburgh, 
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Mr Ruskin as a 


Social Reformer. 


No. 


G, LO NE cannot pass over Mr Ruskin’s 
we views on war without mention 
2448; of the responsibility he lays 
on women with regard to it. At the 
close of his lecture on war in the 
“Crown of Wild Olive,” after a most 
stirring appeal to the mothers and wives 
of soldiers to be faithful in their duty of 
inspiring and helping nobility of character 
and aim in their sons and husbands, he 
tells them that women are responsible for 
the continuance of war. ‘The truth in the 
following passage is not to be denied :— 
‘“‘ The real, final reason for all the poverty, 
misery, and rage of battle throughout 
Europe, is simply that you women, how- 
ever good, however religious, however 
self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are 
too selfish and too thoughtless to take pains 
for any creature out of your own immediate 
Did women but outwardly mourn 


circles,” 


i: 


—if there be not in us “heart enough truly 
to mourn” with the widows and orphans— 
they could, he insists, put an end to war. 
“There is no suffering, no injustice, no 
misery in the earth, but the guilt of it lies 
lastly with you. Men can bear the sight 
of it, but you should not be able to bear it. 
It is you only who can feel the depths of 
pain; and conceive the way of its healing.” 

No social reformer has ever placed on 
women so great responsibility in the State. 
Yet Mr Ruskin is in the right to do so; 
for the position assigned to women may 
justly be regarded as one of the surest 
tests of the degree of civilization to which 
a country has attained. One hint, with 
regard to women, of this nation’s down- 
ward progress through covetousness he 
notes :—‘‘ You have made your women 
mad, so that they ask no more for love 
but for justice,” ‘ Women’s rights,” by 
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Mr Ruskin, are converted into duties and 
responsibilities so exalted, and so grave, 
that the strongest may -well quail in con- 
templation of them. ‘That there should be 
a question of independent maintenance for 
women; that the “neglected and distracted 
creatures hold it for an honour to be 
independent of you, and shriek for some 
hold of the mattock for themselves!” is 
regarded by him as a sign of the indolence 
and entire want of right chivalrous feeling 
in the country. His advice to women has 
been given in words so eloquent, and with 
a simplicity so direct, arising, as it does, 
from a true reverence for them and trust 
in their character, that it cannot have failed 
to arouse a response in thousands of 
hearts. And, if he is right about the extent 
of women’s influence—‘“ There is no putting 
by that crown, queens you must be”— 
there is hope that his counsels may tell on 
the rising generation more than they have 
yet told on the present. According to 
common belief, women understand and 
appreciate Mr Ruskin’s teaching more 
readily than men. This, in so far as it is 
true, is probably owing to the hardening 
influence on men of contact during business 
hours with the prevalent disregard of 
moral sanctions. It seems in general to 
be tacitly taken for granted that truth and 
honour are quite outside the pale in business 
transactions ; and young men soon learn 
to assume a knowledge of the world’s ways 
by learning current trade maxims, and 
thereby silence the voices that would plead 
with them. Fortunately there are some 
whose hearts are brave enough to choose 
loss and scoffing “rather than in silence 
shrink from the truth they needs must 
think.” Among these there are some who 
are conducting their businesses on principles 


of mercy and justice, sacrificing themselves 
rather than their “ hands,” who have 
fewer compensations, and resources in 
themselves, during ‘hard times.” They 
are carrying Mr Ruskin’s principles into 
realization. 

One of the most beautiful passages in 
his writings, and perhaps the most 
passionate appeal that has ever sprung 
from one human heart to others, is that at 
the close of the second lecture in “‘ Sesame 
and Lilies,” addressed especially to women, 
and calling upon them to fill their true 
position and be queens indeed over the 
kingdom given into their hand. A heritage 
of power is theirs over the hidden springs 
of character and action in the men who 
love them, which is almost limitless, and 
which must be used for good or evil— 

‘¢ Which, spent with due, respective thrift, 

Had made brutes men, and men divine.” 

‘“‘’The soul’s armour,” he goes on to say, 
‘is never well set to the heart unless a 
woman’s hand has braced it; it is only 
when she braces it loosely that the honour 
of manhood fails.” And she is not to be 
content to reign only within her garden 
walls, but her kingdom reaches outside, 
‘“‘where order is more difficult, distress 
more imminent, loveliness more rare.” 
The passage is too long to quote and too 
beautiful to break up. I know no words 
more impressive, none better calculated to 
awaken from that apathy in the midst of 
evil, which so amazes Mr Ruskin. Would 
that we all felt with him in his saying, 
‘“‘T simply cannot paint, nor read, nor look 
at minerals, nor do anything else that I 
like, because of the misery that I know of, 
and see signs of, where I know it not, 
which no imagination can interpret too 
bitterly.” He warns us of the responsibility 


involved in spending money, showing that 
thereby we determine how the lives of 
the workers are spent. In these days of 
charities and compassionate sentiment, 
the exposure of the sufferings of work- 
women engaged in making clothing for 
the shops, should make us think seriously 
on this point, and consider whether it 
would not be truer charity to pay more to 
those who work for us, and to set them 
to useful work, than to buy cheap 
things that have taken the life out of the 
makers, in order that we may have at 
best something to give where it is less 
needed. ; 

Are Mr Ruskin’s words too feeble to 
awaken in the thoughtless a care for those 
sisters of theirs, or are his exhortations to 
women superfluous, to take no pride in 
their own dress until they have dressed 
the poor whom they can reach? “If the 
veil could be lifted not only from your 
thoughts, but from your human sight, you 
would see—the angels do see—on those 
gay white dresses of yours, strange dark 
spots, and crimson patterns that you knew 
not of—spots of the inextinguishable red 
that all the seas cannot wash away; yes, 
and among the pleasant flowers that crown 
your fair heads, you would see that one weed 
was always twisted which no one thought of 
—the grass that grows on graves.” His 
advice to girls is wonderfully sympathetic, 
and should help them to ward off from 
their young hearts such needless sorrow 
as comes from want of clear thoughts of 
life and duty. ‘There is never any doubt 
about the path you have to tread, but you 
may have to walk very slowly—‘“ your 
intelligence should always be far in ad- 
vance of your act.” And as regards duty, 
there is never anything done so as really 
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to please our great Father, if we would not 
have done it, had we not had any Father to 
know of it. Lastly, the description of the 
perfect house-wife, in “‘ A Joy for Ever,” 
gives a character of great dignity to 
woman’s common work. As has been 
said, Mr Ruskin’s description of Giotto 
may be applied to himself :—‘‘ He defines, 
explains, and exalts every sweet incident 
of human nature, and makes the simplest 
household duties sacred.” 

There is no separaticn, in Mr Ruskin’s 
view, between political and social morality, 
and in order to bring out his plans and 
pleadings for social reform, it seems best 
to endeavour to trace his idea of the true 
state of national progress, with which he 
contrasts existing conditions. 

He deals with the questions of Political 
Economy for the most part in ‘ Unto 
this Last,” the substance of which was 
written and published in 1860 in Cornhill 
Magazine, and raised a “storm of abuse.” 
Nothing daunted, for he was convinced of 
the truth of what he had written, Mr 
Ruskin followed up these essays with 
what he intended as the opening chapters 
of an exhaustive treatise on Political 
Economy. Political Economy, he main- 
tained, had never been a science, starting 
as it did without due definition of wealth, 
and investigating the results of the actions 
of men considered as ‘‘ covetous machines ” 
—all disturbing elements of soul and 
affection left out of account. Just as 
reasonably, he avers, might a science of 
gymnastics be made to rest on _ the 
assumption that men had no skeletons. 
True Political Economy, he says, cannot 
isc be a-scence, but-i8*" a: systera’ of 
conduct and legislature, founded on the 
directing the and im- 
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possible except under certain conditions of 
moral culture.” He allows, indeed, that 
the economists have made out a “‘ mercan- 
tile” economy which may be of use in 
tracing the results of the working of certain 


laws, but he maintains that they have been - 


no true guides for government. 

“Unto this Last” is the book which 
came straightest from his heart, and is the 
one—if any of his—which will live. As 
its name implies, it is a plea for justice 
among men, for uncovetous love of justice, 
which will not be satisfied ‘ until the time 
come, and the kingdom, when Christ’s 
gift of bread and bequest of peace shall be 
‘unto this last as unto thee.’” 

The large treatise which was projected 
has never been completed, but “‘ Munera 
Pulveris” contains all the definitions and 
the leading divisions of the inquiry— 
enough to make possible to one an in- 
teresting and deep study of the requisite 
conditions for a true development of the 
idea of a state. “Impracticable” and 
“utopian” it may be, and inapplicable to 
any patchwork remedies on the present 
economy of this nation, but its founda- 
tion is eternally true. “The stone which 
the builders rejected, the same is become 
the “head of the corner,” and- the only 
remedy for human sin and suffering, and 
folly and failure, is to be found in 
obedience to the laws of Christ. On this 
knowledge Mr Ruskin bases his investiga- 
tion of state economy. 

“There is no wealth but life, with all its 
powers of love, of joy, and of admiration.” 
To obtain, keep, and wisely distribute all 
those material things which minister to 
healthy life, spiritual and physical, is the 
true economy, which, in the end, means 
the wise management of labour. And the 
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science of it, in order to be a guide to the 
executive, ought to investigate and deter- 
mine what things and what practices are 
hurtful, and what conducive to life, and 
how best these can be distributed and 
promoted. 

There are three immaterial things neces- 
sary to full and happy life—admiration, 
hope, and love—and these should be 
fostered to the utmost. Admiration is ex- 
plained to be the ability to discern what is 
beautiful, to rejoice in it, and, as regards 
human beings, to become what is beauti-— 
fulin character. ope is the power and 
practice of looking forward; and _ the 
sorrowful conviction is expressed that we 
have not now enough left in us, as a 
nation, to undertake any scheme which 
will not pay for ten years. Love, faithful 
and satisfied, of home and_ neighbour, 
needs only to be named. 

And there are three material things neces- 
sary to life—earth, water, and pure air— 
the mis-use or waste of which is daily 
allowed among us. One might quote pass- 
age after passage, beautiful in its reverence, 
and most touching in its sadness, on this — 
subject, did space permit. We have 
turned, by our greed, the green fields into 
cinder heaps, and lovely valleys into 
desolation. Mr Ruskin’s description of the 


- process, sadly familiar to us all, as it 


occurred in the village of Carshalton, 
“the slow stealing of aspects of reckless, - 
indolent, animal neglect over the sweetness 
of that English scene”—(preface to the 
“Crown of Wild Olive”)—is so vividthat one 
almost feels as if one had’seen it all. We 
waste the water which the clouds bring for 
our use, and perpetually pollute our 
streams and poison their fish, And we 
vitiate the air with poisonous vapours, and 


smoke that hides the sun and sky from us. 
We “herd together crowds of weary 
mechanics” in huge cities, condemning 
children to grow up in gloom and noise, by 
our choice of occupation for them. “A 
curious economy of space,” when we think 
of it, is this nation’s—‘‘ So many brace of 
grouse to the acre, so many brace of men 
and women to the garret.” 

It is on this subject of the blindness of 
so many leaders and speakers of the 
people to the true interests of the people, 
and his ridicule of their reiterated shibboleth 
of “ progress,” that Mr Ruskin excites the 
animosity and scorn of men who cannot 
understand his motive, because they, for 
their part, live only to “get on” and 
acquire for themselves what they imagine 
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to be wealth. In many cases, no doubt, 
such men are governed by an _ honest 
belief in the popular economists’ conclu- 
sion, that ‘to do the best for oneself, is 


finally to do the best for others.” 
“Friends,” answers Mr Ruskin, ‘ our 
great Master said not so, and most 


absolutely shall we find this world is not 
made so.” Not one, he asserts, in ten 
thousand has any conception what 
material things are of intrinsic value, 
which depends, not on their passing ex- 
change value or price, but on their unchang- 
ing qualities and on the changing capacities 
of men for their use. What is wealth to 
one man is not wealth to another if he 
cannot use the thing. 


Ss. JOSEPHINE HARRIS. 


A Religions Question. 


No. Hk 


_In my two previous papers I have dis- 
cussed various phases of the education 
problem. I have shown that there is much 
misguidance in relation to this subject, 
and that the cause of this misguidance 
is our neglect to recognise that primarily 
education is a religious question, and not, 
as is commonly supposed, a bread and 
cheese question. Religious instruction 
has been shown to be a formative in- 
fluence—an element of the very highest 
value in culture—in the culture that truly 
fits men to live healthy and happy lives in 
this world, and to perform their duty to 
society and to themselves. 


Goethe's great | 


works, ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship ” 
and ‘“ Wilhelm Meister’s Travels,” have 
been appealed to to illustrate my main 
proposition. From these writings we have 
still more clearly been able to perceive the 
truth that unless the very basis of our 
popular education is a religious basis we 
are not educating our children. I held 
that, little though we might be sensible of 
the fact, in such a state of things our 
children were more dependent on chance 
than on any rational guidance of ours 
for what of real education entered into 
their lives. This conclusion having been 
clearly arrived at, the task I set myself is 
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to a large extent accoinplished. Let me, 
however, engage the reader’s attention for 
yet a little while. - . 

Some few years ago there was an in- 
teresting correspondence in the daily press 
on the subject of the part which the ear 
and the eye respectively play in education. 
Amongst the correspondents was Mr 
Ruskin, who, in one of his letters, inci- 
dentally glanced at the subject. of our 
present discourse in a manner that it may 
be helpful here to refer to. Mr Ruskin 
truly represented that children, till they 
have been very seriously taught to look at 
things, usually learn much more by the 
ear than the eye, but that, broadly speak- 
ing, well-bred children learn through every 
bit of their bodies, by their ears, their eyes, 
their lips, their tongues, and their skins— 
firstly, in having the said skins daily 
washed with pure water; and, secondly, 
thrashed—delicately, on due occasion. 
He then went on to say that above all, 
they learn with their hearts and conscien- 
ces, “ The reality, of; Chnstening is. not 
calling the baby pretty names at the font, 
nor choking it with a sudden charity of a 
cup of cold water thrown in its face, but 
resolutely seeing that, till it reach years 
of discretion, it has its heart sprinkled 
from an evil conscience.” 

Mr Ruskin appended three extracts from 
Evelyn’s Diary which explain by example 
better than any mere words of mine can 
do what I wish to convey as to what 
the influence and effect of education 
should be. . First of all we have a picture 
of well-educated children in 1686 :— 

‘¢T went this evening,” says Evelyn, “to 
see the order of the boys and children at 
Christ’s Hospital. There were neere 800 


boys and girls so decently clad, cleanly 
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lodg’d, so wholesomly fed, so admirably 
taught, some the mathematics, especially 
the 40 of the late King’s foundation, that 
I was delighted to see the progresse some 
little youths of 13 and 14 years of age had 
made. I saw them at supper, visited their 
dormitories, and much admired the order, 
ceconomy and excellent government of 
this most charitable seminary. Some are 
taught for the universities, others designed 
for seamen— all for trades and callings. 
The girls are instructed in all such worke 
as becomes their sex and may fit them for 
good wives, mistresses, and to be a Dless- 
ing to their generation. They sung a 
psalme before they sat downe to supper in 
the greate hall, to an organ which play’d 
all the time, with such a cheerfull harmony 
that it seem’d to me a vision of angels. I 
came from the place ‘with ~ infinite 
satisfaction, having never seene a more 
noble, pious, and admirable charity. All 
these consisted of orphans onely.” 

Next we have a picture of a_ well- 
educated poor girl in 1685 :— : 

‘‘There was amongst them a maiden of 
primitive life, the daughter of a poore 
labouring man, who had _ sustain’d her 
parents (sometime since dead) by her 
labour, and has for many years refus’d 
marriage, or to receive any assistance from 
the parish, besides ye little hermitage my 
lady gives her rent-free ; she lives on four- 
pence a day, which she gets by spinning ; 
says she abounds and can give almes to 
others, living in greate humility and con- 
tent, without any apparent affectation or 
singularity ; she is continually working, 
praying, or reading, gives a good account 
of her knowledge in religion, visites the 
sick ; is not in the least given to talk ; very 
modest, of a simple, not. unseemly 


behaviour ; of a comely countenance, clad 
very plain, but cleane and tight.” 

Lastly, we have a picture of. a well- 
educated great lady in 1688 :— 

“The house, or rather palace, at Al- 
thorp is situate in the midst of a garden, 
exquisitely planted and kept, and all this 
in a parke, wall’d in with hewn stone, 
planted with rows and walkes of trees, 
canals and fishponds, and _ stor’d with 
game. And, what is above all this, 
govern’'d by a lady, who, without any 
show of solicitude, keepes everything in 
such admirable order, both within and 
without, from the garret to the cellar, that 
I do not believe there is any in this nation, 
or in any other, that excedes her in such 
exact order, without ostentation, but sub- 
stantially greate and noble. The meanest 
servant is lodged so neate and cleanly ; 
the service at the several tables, the good 
order and decency—in a word, the entire 
ceconomy is perfectly becoming a wise and 
noble person.” 

These are indeed three beautiful pictures. 
Addison somewhere says, ‘‘ What sculpture 
is to a block of marble, education is to the 
human soul.” This was wisely said. But 
then education to be education must not 
fail to estimate and provide for the fact 
that the pupil as a soul, and that he is 
not a mere bundle of intellectual faculties 
which may be trained to a sort of gym- 
nastic excellence. The development of 
power to perform feats of the intellect is 
not education. It may co-exist with a very 
low state of education. We do not con- 
clude because a man can walk upon a 
tight rope, take a leap on to a bare-backed 
steed in motion, or make an erial flight 
from one flying trapeze to another, that he 
is an educated man. Neither should we 
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conclude because a man has become a 
senior wrangler that he is an educated 
man. Of course, for feats both of the 
physical and the mental kind a certain 
amount of self-discipline is necessary. ‘The 
athlete or the senior wrangler, as the case 
may be, must allow himself to go into a 
sort of moral harness. But in this he is 
not necessarily many degrees removed 
from the colt. Of a certainty it is not to 
be inferred from his performances that he 
is an educated rnan. The acquisition of 
the power to use the intellectual faculties 
and the affections to promote the ends of 
life—to enable men to fulfil uses and to 
receive and impart happiness — ¢fzs is - 
education. 

On the lowest ground religious education 
is needful, as the teaching of mathematics 
or the dead languages, or the physical 
sciences is needful; but on the highest 
ground it is needful, because it helps to 
make men wise and not merely learned. 
“There is a broad distinction,” says one 
writer, ‘ between learning and wisdom. A 
man may be both learned and wise ; or he 
may be learned but not wise. He may be 
well-versed in classical literature and in 
mathematical science, and yet have very 
little common-sense and practical wisdom. 
The present system in our schools is in- 
tended to make men learned ; there ought 
to be a system which will make them wise.” 
But such a system we cannot have unless 
we give a large place in our education to 
the religious element—to all that tends to 
make for reverence in human life and 
conduct. Wisdom, asa moral and spiritual 
quality, is a product—a fruit of reverence. 
Possessing reverence for that which is 
above, around, and beneath him a man 
will act rightly-—or from right feeling. 
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Acting rightly he will inevitably come to 
think rightly. Such is the law of spiritual 
growth. ‘The work of the educationist in 
promoting this growth is twofold. First of 
all he prescribes right action for the pupil. 
But for the time being it is. rightness 
according to the perception of the teacher, 
not of the pupil. Next, whilst keeping the 
pupil in leading strings, as it were, he 
seeks to inspire the higher sense of 
reverence. As reverence grows in the 
pupil, right feeling grows; right feeling, 
invdact, isa form. of reverence, “As night 
feeling grows, right action on the part of 
the pupil becomes spontaneous. Wisdom 
may then be unfolded; otherwise it cannot 
be. 7 

‘A man capable of being educated, but 
dying ignorant, I call a tragedy; though 
it happen fifty times a minute.” So wrote 
Carlyle. But is it less of a tragedy that 
men should be miseducated, or instructed 
without being educated? We enlarge 
their powers, put instruments of know- 
ledge in their hands, but whether these 
enlarged powers shall bring them enlarged 
happiness, and whether these instruments 
shall be used well or ill, we leave to blind 
chance. ‘The political economists tell us 
that, what with education and material 
progress, we are “raising the standard of 
comfort” in the community. But are the 
increased capacities and the stimulated 
desires which this state of things represents 
making for selfish or for unselfish gratifica- 
Hour And as to: “the ‘standard’ ‘of 
comfort ”—to raise this is in itself but a 
poor business, which it is easy to accom- 
plish. Give a man more, or put him in 
the way of getting more for himself, and 
he will instinctively want more. Such is 
the love of animal gratification, To 
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enlarge the desires of men on the one 
hand—to enlarge the capacities for enjoy- 
ment—and on the other hand, to keep 
them content with little—with enough— 
this is a very different business. No low 
and mechanical system of education will 
accomplish that. The Spartan had a fine 
education; yet in mere encyclopedic 
knowledge he may have been much 
inferior to the modern dude. By so much 
as the Christian system is higher than the 
Pagan system, we should be making men 
of more than Spartan virtue. Are we 
doing this? Or are we merely making 
richly-instructed idlers and highly-perfect 
masters of the art of the huckster ? 

I fear that the results of our national 
system are very largely of the latter 
character. If I am right, what is the 
national outlook? Mr Bright once said, 
“The -school! ~~ It-may=evenectecmie 
barbarism: of the nation, and if at this — 
moment it cannot give us all that we 
rightly expect of it, in the future it may 
save us from the regret and sorrow which, 
as a people, we cannot escape, if another 
bloody chapter be added to the annals of 
our time.” We must all echo the hope 
of Mr Bright. Most of us imagine that 
such political revolution as Mr Bright had 
in view is becoming less and less likely to 
occur. We think that thus far the 
barbarism of the nation may be checked. 
Who knows, however? What if our 
education tends to provide us with a more 
refined barbarism ? 

As I said at the outset, I am inclined to 
treat the cut-throat commercial competi- 
tion which prevails amongst us as a test 
of the real quality of modern education. 
Just so far as the social and co-operative 
element is absent from modern trade we 
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are a barbarous people. For it is the very 
essence of barbarism that each shall fight 
for his own hand, and that combinations 
of men wherever formed shall have for 
their end the more successful attainment 
of selfish objects. If our education is only 
substituting a mental barbarism for a 
brute barbarism, it is a failure; there is no 
probability that it will save us from regret 
or sorrow, or that another bloody chapter 
will not be added to our annals. All that 
is certain is that the instruments which we 
shall wield in the next revolution shall be 
marvels of power and precision, and that 
we shall not be clumsy in the use of them. 
Perhaps we shall be able to arm ourselves 
with electric guns by that time. No doubt 
we shall be able to do the burning of our 
cities by dropping nitro-glycerine from 
flying-machines. 

Individually and nationally we must 
take thought in time. For individuals and 
for nations it is eternally true that the life 
is more than meat and the body than 
raiment. I take up a gospel which is some- 
what older than that of Mr Samuel Smiles, 
and I read—* Seek ye first”—that is for 
its own sake—“ the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added—added—“ unto you.” I 
turn these words over and over. They 
comprise an injunction and a_ promise. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” 
that is the injunction, Need I say what 
the Kingdom of God here spoken of is. 
It is that condition of things in which 
righteousness shall prevail in the earth— 
in the earth or natural sphere of each one 
of us, and in the relationships of men in 
societies. Then there is the promise— 
** All these thing shall be added unto you.” 
It is a very liberal promise, And, depend 
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upon it, if we look into the matter we 
shall find that ‘all these things” may 
even include loaves and fishes, bread and 
cheese. 

For my part I cannot but believe that if 
we took less utilitarian views of the educa- 
tion question, if we thought a little less 
about the danger that is supposed to 
menace our supply of loaves and fishes, 
of bread and cheese—less, as a nation, 
about this terrible German competition, 
less as individuals about “ getting on in 
the world”—and more about the spiritual 
beauty and the moral use of education, it — 
would be all the better for our educational 
progress—all the better for our spiritual 
progress, all the better for all healthy 
material progress also. Perhaps under a 
wiser way of looking at things we might 
come to admire and to love in the German 
that which we strive to attain for ourselves. 
We might see that on both sides more is 
to be gained by co-operation than by 
conflict. We might even realise how 
contrary to the Kingdom of God that 
form of war is—whether on the national, 
the local, or the individual scale—which 
we euphemistically call commercial com- 
petition. 

I do not for a moment say that it is our 
duty to follow the lines of teaching which 
may be advocated by this religious body 
or by that religious body. I have no 
more concern with sects or with particular 
churches in the appeal I here make, than 
Mr Arnold had when he wrote the words 
I have quoted. I feel strongly that true 
religion is not a thing of sects; Christian- 
ity includes all sects, so far as they are 
useful agencies in helping men to live 
rightly. All I say is, that if our education 
is not imbued with the religious spirit in 
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the broad and universal sense—such a 
sense as Goethe had in his mind, and of 
which Mr Arnold had a. lively appreciation 
—it cannot be sound. 

I know that there are difficulties in the 
way. But even as regards the sectarian 
difficulty—which is the chief of them— 
there is room for all of us to examine well 
into our position. Depend upon it the 
sectarian difficulty is for the most part ot 
a religious difficulty. It is an irreligious 
difficulty. If men were less combatively 
sectarian they would be more religious. 
Too often this sectarianism is but the 
spirit of competition infecting the churches. 
Each strives for the mastery of his own 
belief; the Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans. Unfortunately we are all 
Samaritans—of a low type. We deceive 
ourselves when we fancy that we are the 
most choice of the chosen people. © 

If you appreciate the true significance of 
the main principles of these articles, you 
will rise superior to the sectarian difficulty. 
Let me, for example, suppose that you 
have a child to educate. It may be that 
you can send the child to a school managed 
under the auspices of your own sect. This 
may not be quite the best thing to do. 
Much depends on the quality of the school 
as a whole. I can conceive of circum- 
stances in which it might be better to send 
the child to a school belonging to some 
other sect than yours. I suppose, how- 
ever, you will not hesitate in the matter. 
The fact that you have a school of your 
own sect to which you can send your child 
will probably determine your course of 
action. 

It may be that you send your child to a 
secular school on week days and to the 
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take him with you to the morning service 
at your church or chapel. This will be 
very good of you. In the preparation of 
the educational pabulum of your child the 
religious element will be as one in seven. 
This is many times better than nothing. 

It may be that you are assiduous in 
your private teachings, and that in relation 
to your child, both by precept and ex- 
ample, you have all the influence of the 
whole bench of bishops. If this be so, I 
must not argue with you. Let us, how- 
ever, suppose a state of things in which 
you have a modest view of the force of 
your own example and teaching in a 
religious sense. You feel sensible of the 
fact that your child does not, in an or- 
dinary way, come under religious influences. 
Suppose under these circumstances you 
have the opportunity to send your child to 
a school which, though otherwise good, is 
studiously secular in its teaching, or to a 
good school conducted on religious prin- 
ciples by members of a sect to which 
you do not yourself belong. What would 
be the right course for you to pursue in 
that case? The right course would be to 
recognise that more harm would be done 
by the lack of the religious element in the 
child’s education than can be done by the 
slight sectarian bias which may be given 
to the education of the child through plac- 
ing it in conditions in which the religious 
element would be regarded. 

I have spoken of the spirit of competi- - 
tion infecting the churches. Let me be 
quite just. Sects are not necessarily com- 
petitive in a bad sense. The sectarian 
organisation may be but the medium 
which a particular set of devout men 
choose for the setting forth of religious 


Sunday school on Sundays, and always | truth. You would not quarrel with good 
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food because you did not like the shape of 
the vessels in which it was served. 
Neither should you allow your child to be 
deprived of certain very necessary educa- 
tional sustenance because of your objection 
to the sect through which that sustenance 
may be conveyed. So long as the sect is 
not one in which liberty of private judg- 
ment is forbidden by a priestly authority, 
there is very little indeed to fear. 

It will some day be seen that all schools 
should be organised on the basis of the 
giving of religious education—that the 
school should be the outcome of the 
church—using the term in its universal 
sense. Exclude sectarian instruction if 
you can. But do not let an exaggerated 


fear of sectarian instruction hinder your | 
child from getting religious education. | 


| 


Perhaps if you are a little more tolerant 
and charitable in this respect you will help * 
forward the day when the more irreligious 
elements of sectarianism shall disappear, 
the day when the spirit of brotherhood 
which is the essence of religion—the loving 
of one’s neighbour as oneself—shall be 
general, and extend itself to all human 
institutions—the day when even in respect 
to our State-aided education we may have 
a system which all may admire from the 
way in which it will help to equip the 
whole man for the duties of life—a system 
which will represent the fulfilment of the 
Poet Laureate’s prayer— 
‘* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul according well, 


May make one music as before 
But vaster.”’ 


HY. ROSE: 


Jane Welsh and Thomas Carlyle. 


A BUNDLE of sincere, unstudied letters 


t6.--a, -bosom. friend .telling |.of, the 
various incidents and _ experiences ~ of 
daily life, gives one a better insight 


into the heart and soul of a fellow- 
creature, than an introspective diary or a 
formal autobiography usually does. The 
unconscious seif-revelations in a confiden- 
tial correspondence afford the very data 
which enable us to subject the facts of 
another’s inner experience to observation 
and analysis, and to construct, if not a 
philosophy, at least a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of his or her character. The Early 
Letters of Jane Welsh to her bosom friend 


Eliza Stodart do this. With further aid from 
Thomas Carlyle’s own Early Letters we are 
enabled to see what manner of young 
woman she was up to the date of her 
marriage, 

The correspondence opens with letters 
referring to the recent death of her father, 
Dr Welsh, of Haddington. Amid the 
temporary feelings of deep grief and keen 
sense of loss, there are permanent elements 
which ‘‘ condensed within the ‘soul and 
changed to purpose strong.” ‘I have no 
wish to live,” she says, “except for two 
purposes—to be a comfort to my poor 
mother, and to make myself worthy of 
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being re-united to my adored father.” 
In all her after life she strove to 
be faithful to these resolutions. Her 
Aunt Elizabeth having been ‘“ seized 
with a wondrous passion to grow clever, or, 
perhaps I ought to say, to be accomplished,” 
Jane Welsh superintended her studies. 
This she was well able to do, as her father 
had given her an excellent education, 
which she carried on of her own accord, 
and turned to practical account after his 
death. She says :—‘‘I read the books he 
wished me to understand. I have en- 
gaged in the plan of study he wished me 
to pursue; and to the last moment of my 
life it shall be my endeavour to act in all 
things as he would have desired. When I 
am giving his sister [her Aunt Elizabeth] 
and Christina their lessons, I seem to be 
filling his place; and the recollection of 
his anxiety, and kindness, and unwearied 
exertions for my improvement, and for the 
improvement of those who have so soon 
forgot him, is like to break my heart.” 
Throughout her life she remained faithful 
to her father’s memory, as will be seen by 
the following extract from the ‘ Reminis- 
cetices; =.quoted bye My ahitChicw eo =) ne 
brave man himself” [her father], says 
Carlyle, ‘‘I never saw; but my poor 
Jeannie, in her best moments, often said 
to me, about this or that, ‘Yes, he would 
have done it so! Ah, he would have 
liked you !’ as her highest praise.” 

A visit to Liverpool probably did 
something to widen Jane Welsh’s social 
horizon. The kindness of her uncle 
Robert, with whom her mother and she 
spent two days on their way to 
Liverpool in the autumn of 1820, 
awakened gratitude and love’ towards 
him, but made ‘her feel afresh how much 
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her father had been to ther>  o'"fadez 
been possible for the loss of such a father 
to be supplied, it would have been supplied 
by his brother [Robert]; but oh! Bess,” 
she adds, ‘‘ you knew him, and you know 
how impossible it is that I should ever love 
any human being as I loved him.” 
The effects of the visit to Liverpool, and the 
stirring of social desires, are seen in a 
letter written in the spring of the following 
year. ‘ Here” [in Haddington], she says, 
“is no sojourn for me. I must dwell in 
the open world, live amid life ; but here is 
no life, no motion, no variety. It is the 
dimmest, deadest spot (I verily believe) 
in the Creator’s universe ; to look round 
in it, one might imagine that time had 
made a stand: the shopkeepers are 
to be seen standing at the doors of 
their shops, in the very same _ post- 
ures in which they have stood there 
ever since I was born.” But though “ the 
goddess of dulness has strewed it with all 
her poppies,” Haddington is still dear to 
her. There is no passage in the whole 
correspondence more pleasing for the 
sincerity of affection it reveals than a 
reminiscence of girlish frolics, and of 
“sitting under a hay-stack in a summer's day 
with Bess and George Rennie,” to which, 
in the preceding words, she refers again 
in a London letter written fifteen years after. 
“But it [Haddington] is my native 
place still! and, after all.= there 
is much in it that I love. I love the 
bleaching green, where I used to caper 
and roll, and tumble, and make gowan 
[daisy] necklaces, and chains of dandelion 
stalks, in the days of my ‘wee existence 3} 
and the schoolhouse, where I carried away 
prizes, and signalised myself, not more for 
the quickness of my parts than for the 


valour of my arm, above all the boys of 
the community; and the mill dam, too, 
where I performed feats of agility which it 
was easier to extol than to imitate, and 
which gained me at the time the reputa- 
tion of a sticket callant* (uz garcon 
assassiné), which I believe I have main- 
tained with credit up to the present hour ; 
and, above all, I feel an affection for a 
field by the side of the river, where the corn 
is growing now, and where a hayrick once 
stood. You remember it? For my part 
I shall never forget that summer day, but 
cherish it ‘z¢thin the secret cell of the 
heart’? as long as I live—the sky was 
so bright, the air so balmy, the whole uni- 
verse so beautiful! I was very happy 
then! All my little world lay glittering in 
tinsel at my feet! But years have passed 
over it since; and storm after storm has 
stripped it of much of its finery.. A/ons, 
ma chere'—let us talk of the ‘ goosish’ 
man, my quondam lover.” 

Fortunately for the first of the lovers 
who come before us in these letters his 
identity is a matter for curious speculation. 
“Mother and I received him more politely 
than was to have been expected, all the 
circumstances of the case considered,” she 
says; ‘“‘and we proceeded to walk, and 
play at battledoor, and talk inanities, 
about new novels, and new belles, and 
what had gone on at a splendid party the 
night before, where he had been (he told 
us) for half an hour wth his arm under 
his hat; and then he corrected himself, 


* 7,e., one who has stuck in the process of becom- 
ing a lad (‘‘callant ” is Fr. gallant) ; a phrase 
formed on the analogy of ‘‘sticket minister,” 
which a French translator of Scott is said to have 


turned into ‘‘ 22 ministre assassiné, 


here adapted by Miss Welsh. 


a rendering 
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and said, wth hts head under his arm! It 
was of very little consequence where his 
head was; it is not worth much; but the 
Lord defend me from visitors so equipped 
when I come to give parties!” Men with 
heads “not worth much” had need to 
keep them under some sort of protection, 
natural or artificial, when intruding on Miss 
Welsh. But men with brains were made 
welcome, for in this very letter we find her 
writing :—‘‘ What of Wudl/? Is he coming 
out soon? A visit from any man with 
brains in his head would really be an act 
of mercy to us here.” This is, however, 
evidently, not a would-be lover, for even a 
man with brains, who, she says, had “ the 
talents, the vast and cultivated mind, the 
vivid imagination, the independence of 
soul, the high-souled principles of honour ” 
of her favourite character in fiction, “St 
Preux,” came under her lash. “ But then,” 
she adds, “St Preux never kicked the fire- 
irons, nor made puddings in his tea-cup. 
Want of elegance! ‘ Want of elegance,’ 
Rousseau says, ‘is a defect which no woman 
can overlook.’” But it seems that there 
is something besides want of elegance that 
no woman can overlook, for there comes 
at the end of the letter another description, 
ending also with a “ but!” and containing, 
in the words we have italicised, a little bit of 
selfrevelation regarding characteristically 
feminine feelings and practices. It refers, 
apparently, to “the most serious-looking of 
her affazrs”—that with George Rennie. “I 
have never seen him since I came home. 
His mother and Janet called one day, and 
I saw John at the fox-hounds. Oh, the 
wretch, I wish I could hate him, but I 
cannot; I despise him, but I do not hate 
him; and when Friday comes I always 
think how weatly I used to be dressed, and 
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sometimes 1 give my hair an additional 
brush and put on a clean fnill, just from 
habit. Oh, the devil take him! he has 
wasted all the affections of my poor heart, 
and now there is not a vestige of a flirt 
about me; Guz I will vex that renegade heart 
of his yet.” One regrets to have to chronicle 
the fact, vouched for by the lady herself, 
that circumstances and George Rennie to- 
gether proved too strong for her, and the 
threat was never really carried into 
execution. The very next letter tells that 
George was on the sea going to Italy, and 
describes the circumstances of their part- 
ing. “ False, heartless as he is, I tremble 
to think on all the dangers, the allurements 
to which he is about to be exposed—and 
ingsuchvagrame, of mindsw.= . a2) 
resolved to return him his letters, lest I 
might zever have another opportunity, and 
I seemed to keep them like a sword over 
his head. I sealed them, and scarcely 
had finished, when I hearda rap. I knew 
it at once; long, long I had not heard it, 
and yet I recognised it in an instant to be 
his. Iran out of the room. On the stairs 
I met Jane Ewart, who was staying here. 
She is very nervous, and thought proper 
to utter a loud scream. ‘I looked so pale,’ 
she said, ‘she took me for a ghost.’ Idiot! 
You may suppose such a folly, which must 
have had such a strange appearance to 
him (for he could not but hear the 
scream), was not calculated to restore my 
composure. I told her that the hurry in 
which I had run out of my room to change 
my shoes had made me sick ; but I added 
as resolutely as a Roman, ‘As I hear it is 
only George Rennie, we may go down.” 
What she calls “the concluding scene of 
our Romance /” must be left for the reader 
of the Letters to enjoy sympathetically or 


prevented it, 
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cynically, according to temperament. It 
is little wonder that, shortly after that con- 
cluding scene took place, Miss Welsh, in 
mentioning that “ Mr Carlyle was with us 
two days, during the greater part of which I 
read German with him,” does not omit to 
relate that “‘he scratched the fender dread- 
fully,” and to add, “I must have a pair of 
carpet shoes and handcuffs prepared for him 
the next time. His tongue only should 
be left at liberty: his other members are 
most fantastically awkward.” The next 
reference to Carlyle is the mention of his 
“ brilliant letters,” while the next reference 
to George Rennie says he “is to be home 
on a Visit in the beginning of June; [but]that 
is nothing either to you or me.” After this 
we hear no more of him until Mrs Carlyle 
writes about a visit she had from him in her 
house in London. “I am incapable of 
cherishing resentment, even against a faith- 
less lover. I heard he was there. I wondered 
what he was like. I sent him my address. 
He came instantaneously with his sister, 
Bess. DidI feel awkward? To be sure I 
did, and looked awkward, for I was within 
an ace of fainting, and he looked like one 
of his own marbles. But neither of us, I 
believe, entertained a particle of tender- 
ness for the other; nevertheless, it was 
mere queeziness from the sensation of the 
flight of time, which such a meeting occa- 
sioned one. Fifteen years! only think !” 
One. would drop the ‘curtain ion: a 
played-out romance, but not, could we have 
thus :—-‘* George Rennie 
has been here three times within the last 
ten days, which I impute to his having had 
influenza. Illness softens his heart always, 
and in rendering the present extremely 
disgusting to him, inclines him to seek 
consolation from the past. ‘The same 
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phenomena occurred after his small- 


pox.” 

Study and flirtations seem to have taken 
up the most of Miss Welsh’s time. At 
anyrate she grudged giving up her time 
to unwelcome visitors, and writes of ‘our 
sorrowful self casting many a wistful glance 
towards the little table, where our good 
friends Schiller and Alfieri lay neglected, 
and wishing from time to time our cold 
visitors in hotter quarters than they might 
have found to their liking.” On the other 
hand she writes to her friend of ‘“ having 
sacrificed a German lesson to you to-day,” 
in order to give an account of a literary 
proposal made to her by an old _ school- 
fellow, who was about to start a magazine. 
Her description of the interview between 
herself and Mr George Cunningham illus- 
trates very well the truth of Carlyle’s opinion 
of her talents expressed in a letter of his to 
her about this very time: —‘‘ You seem,” 
he says, “with great keenness’ of 
intellectual vision generally, to unite a 
decided tendency to the study of human 
character, both as an object of curiosity 
and of love or contempt, and to manifest 
a very striking faculty of expressing its 
peculiarities, not only by description, 
but imitation.” (Early Letters of Thomas 
Carlyle, rst Ser. II. p. 62.) Study, however, 
seems to have been her main business, 
and we find Carlyle in a later letter (IL, 
p. 130-1) rejoicing, for the sake of her 
health, that her studies were interrupted at 
times. ‘I must seriously protest,” he 
writes, ‘against the over-labour you de- 
scribe: it is greatly more than you are fit 
for ; and I heartily pray that some interrup- 
tion may occur every second evening, to 
drive you away from books and papers, 
to make you talk and laugh and enjoy 
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yourself, though it were but with the 
‘imbeciles’ who drink tea and play whist 
in such a place as Haddington. You 
ought to thank your stars that you are so 
circumstanced ; if left to yourself with that 
fervent temper and delicate frame, you 
would be ruined by excessive exertion in 
twelve months.” Carlyle was right so far, 
though company seems to have frequently 
exhausted Miss Welsh quite as much as 
study did. We find her writing from 
Templand in the August of 1825 :-—‘* My 
life is passing on here in the usual alter- 
nating manner. One day I am ill, and in 
bed ; the next, in full puff at an entertain- 
ment. On the whole, however, I feel 
myself better since I came here than I had 
done for several months. What pains me 
most is, that between headaches and visit- 
ing, my education is completely at a stand. 
Every day my conscience reminds me of 
this in no gentle terms; calls me fool, 


and idler, and all sorts of injurious 
appellations, but I. try to drown 
clamours with promises’ of _ better 
behaviour in the time to come. And, 


after all, I am not very blameable on the 
score of idleness ; it is in vain to think of 
toiling up the steep of knowledge with a 
burden of sickness on one’s shoulders, and 
hardly less difficult for a person with my 
attractions to lead the life of a recluse, 
however much I wish it.” Carlyle was 
ever wise in counsel to the over-eager 
student. In a letter of January, 1823, 
after affirming his belief that Nature has 
endowed her with “qualities enough to 
satisfy any reasonable ambition,” he says: 
—‘TIt is no doubt in your own power to 
frustrate all these hopes, to ruin the fairest 
promise it has been my chance to witness 
in any one, and to make your life as 
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wretched as it will be useless. But I trust 
in God you will be better guided; you 
will learn in time to moderate your ardour, 
to cultivate the virtues of patience and 
self-command, to believe that the sole 
though certain road to excellence is 
through long tracts of calm exertion and 
quiet study.” He then lays his finger 
gently on what, he believed—and believed 
rightly — lay at the root of the 
mischief, viz., the ‘inordinate’ love of 
fame,” which agitated her so. ‘I think 
this feeling unworthy of you:” he writes, 
“it is far too shallow a principle for a 
mind like yours. Do not imagine that I 
make no account of a glorious name: I 
tninkeiteesisa.e thes. bestoh suewzeria/, 


rewards, but never to be set in competition - 


with those that lie zvuzthzn. Study 
to keep down this strong desire of notoriety; 
give scope rather to your feeling of the 
Beautiful and the Great within yourself, 
conceive that every new idea you get does 
actually exalt you as a thinking being, 
every new branch of knowledge you 
master does in very truth make you richer 
and more enviable though there were no 
other being. but yourself in the Universe to 
judge you. There is an independence, a 
grandeur of solitary power, and strong self- 
help in this, which attracts one greatly. 
It makes us the arbiters of our own 
destiny: it is the surest method of getting 
glory, and the best means of setting us 
above the want of it. I do beg of you 
with all my heart to consider these things 
well; my own opinion seems to me true 
as the truest sentence in the Gospel ; and 
if you could adopt it, how much happier 
would it make you!’ After this mild 
lecture follows a passage, partially quoted 


by Mr Ritchie, in which Carlyle sympathizes | 


‘the hands of unwelcome visitors, 
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with the interruptions she had to endure at 
but 
advises her not to cloud her countenance 
‘“‘ when Spalding enters,” and not to flash 
her ‘bright eyes with indignation when he 
lingers. Study rather to make the man 
happy, and to be happy with him: throw 
by your books and papers, and be again 
a lively, thoughtless, racketing girl as 
you were before. There is much improve- 
ment to be got in such things; they give 
an exercise to the mind as difficult and 
valuable as any literary study can. Be 
happy, I tell you; diligent in moderation 
when the time bids, and idle and gay as 
willingly.” 

Whether or no Jane Welsh was finding 
it as easy “to be a comfort” to her mother 
as to prosecute her studies and her affazrs 
we cannot tell, but Carlyle follows up the 
preceding remarks with the following noble 
words :—‘ For your mother, I do entreat 
you to continue to love her and honour 
her and prefer her company to that of any 
other. ‘The exercise of these placid affec- 
tions is the truest happiness to be got in 
this world, and the best nourishment for — 
all that is worthiest in our nature. I dare 
not promise that you will find so true a 
friend as vour mother. Some love us for 
our qualities—for what we are and what 
we do: but a mother’s bosom is ever the 
home of her cAz/d, independent of all con- 
comitants ; ever warm to welcome us in 
good and bad report, a kindly hiding- 
place which neither misfortune nor mis- 
conduct, woe, want, or infamy or guilt 
itself, can shut against us.” 

One more dip into the early letters, one 
more glimpse into the heart of Jane 
Welsh before we close the volume. 
Her study of Rousseaw’s La Nouvelle 


Ruskin Reading 
Fféloise had made her declare that she 
would never marry. ‘This Book, this 
fatal Book, has given me an idea of a love 
so pure (yes, you may laugh! but I repeat 
it), SO pure, so constant, so disinterested, 
so exalted, that no love the men of this 
world can offer me will ever fill up the 
picture my imagination has drawn with 
the help of Rousseau. No lover will Jane 
Welsh ever find like St Preux, no husband 
like Wolmar (I don’t mean to insinuate 
that Z should like both); and to no man 
will she ever give her heart and pretty 
hand who bears to these no resemblance. 

Bess, I am in earnest—I shall 
never marry.” On the eve of her marriage, 
however, she wrote as follows: —“ No, truly ! 
it (the idea of marriage) is fully more 
attractive for me than ever—the greenest, 
sunniest spot in all my being.” 

Carlyle’s “last letter to Jane Welsh” 
shall afford us a parting view of her 
character as seen by him whose keen, 
loving insight had read her sow more 
accurately than any other had, or has since, 
been able to do, and shall leave on our 
minds the true impression regarding those 
whose hearts and lives were henceforth to 
be one. ‘‘The Last Speech and marrying 


you are my own.” 
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words of that unfortunate woman, Jane 
Baillie Welsh,’ I received on Friday morn- 
ing; and truly a most delightful and swan- 
like melody was in them ; a tenderness and 
warm devoted trust, worthy of such a 
maiden bidding farewell to the (unmarried) 
Earth, of which she was the fairest orna- 
ment. Dear little child! How is it that 
I have deserved thee; deserved a purer 
and nobler heart than falls to the lot of 
millions! I swear I will love thee with 
my whole heart, and think my life well 
spent if it can make thine happy. 

“T could say much; and 
sie were words to the sea of thoughts 
that rolls through my heart, when I feel 
that thou art mine, that I am thine, that 
henceforth we live not for ourselves but for 
each other! Let us pray to God that our 
holy purposes be not frustrated; let us 
trust in him and in each other, and fear no 
evil that can befall us. My last blessing 
as a Lover is with you; this is my last 
letter to Jane Welsh. Good 
night, then, for the last time we have to 
part. In a week I see you—in a week 


W. MARWICK. 


Che Missal of Raiser Mar. 


V.—DURER’S MYTHS. 


***Tis one of the Devil’s proper plagues that we 
have no:good legends of the Saints. ”’ 


Luther, “‘ Divine Discourses,” DCCCX V. 


Tue Myths, which we are to examine in 

this paper, are the legendary, miraculous 

stories of the Saints; the folk-lore of 
D 


Medieval Christianity, embodying ideals 
of ethics and human character. Simple, 
religious people accepted them as historical 


veracities. Philosophers agree that they 
are fictitious and baseless ; that their super- 
natural incidents result probably from 
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mistranslation of the names or misunder- 
standing of the epithets of the heroes and 
their surroundings ; and that their value 
lies only in the allegory they embody, the 
moral they teach; though such moral, 
having been guiding principle of great 
races to great deeds, has a sociological 
importance which cannot be neglected. 
Poets and artists hover between the two 
opinions ; and, recognising that every 
myth does embody a moral, are loath to 


lose faith in the miracle; not merely 


because it is picturesque, but because the 
world, to them, is still so full of miracles 
that a few more or less are not—as being 
miracles—incredible. And as we found 
Diirer active in his realization of the ideal 
personages of the Mysteries, though, all the 
time, he firmly grasped and fairly set forth 
their essential teaching ; so here we shall 
find that he hints unhesitatingly at a moral 
allegory as ultimate element in the myths, 
which nevertheless he half accepts for 
true. 

He begins his book, after the prelude of 
Rural Music, with St Barbara, (No. 2) 
type of Natural Religion. She was the 
heathen princess, who, imprisoned in her 
tower, gathered from survey of the wonders 
of creation, and most of all from the stars, 
that the God who made all these things 
could not be the idol which her father 
ignorantly worshipped ; and so fought her 
way to Christianity, and to martyrdom. 
Mr Ruskin has taken St Barbara as type 
of the Gothic spirit in his charming fable in 
seuthigs Of the lDust”* (Lecture vin.) <1t 
was to her, in old times, that soldiers and 
travellers looked for comfort in sudden and 
violent death, when they could not other- 
wise receive the communion of the dying, 
except in such simple rite as that described 
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by Mr Shorthouse in the close of his story 
of ‘Sir Percival.” Diirer gives her a little 
round face, with a little smile and great 
expressive eyes: a crown of box-leaves 


and a bead necklace: a slim, swaying ~ | 


figure in full sleeves and fringed apron; 
one hand holding the palm of martyrdom, 
and the other the Host and Chalice of the 
Eucharist. 

Diirer’s mother was a Barbara; and he 
did this drawing the year after her death, 
of which he wrote in his journal: “She 
said she was not afraid to come before 
God. But she died hard, and I perceived 
that she saw something terrible, for she 
kept hold of the holy water, and did not 
speak for a long time. I saw also how 
death came and gave her two great blows 
on the heart, and how she shut her eyes 
and mouth, and departed, in great sorrow. 
I prayed for her, and had such great grief 
for her as I can never express. God be 
gracious to her! Her greatest joy was al- 
ways to speak of God and to do all to His 
honour and glory. And she was sixty- 
three years old when she died, and I 
buried her honourably according to my 
means. God, the Lord, grant that I also 
make a blessed end, and that God, with his 
heavenly hosts, and my father, mother, and 
friend be present at my end; and that the 
Almighty God grant us eternal life. Amen. 
And in her death she looked still more 
lovely than she was in her life.” Such: 
were his associations with the name, and 
his ideal of natural piety—‘ A pitiful poor 
woman, shrunk and old, and_ nothing 
learned in letter-lore” in the sight of man, 
as his drawing of his dying mother shows ; 
but now in heaven One is saying to her, 
‘‘ Behold, thou art fair, my love; thou 
hast doves’ eyes: we will make thee 


borders of gold, with studs of sil- 
ver.” ; 

The next picture is of St Sebastian (No. 
3) trampling on the dragon, Diirer’s gra- 
tuitous addition,—a poisonous coil, with 
rattlesnake’s brows and rent wings. The 
collect illustrated prays God ‘“‘ that we may 
be blessed in persecution as this martyr 
was.” Sebastian is bearded, here, but no 
less beautiful than the Adonis of Italian 
women. 

No. 17 is St Apollonia who, exhorted by 
an angel, preached to the people of Alex- 
andria, till she was tortured by the tearing 
out of her teeth and then burnt alive. 
‘Here she holds a tooth in pincers, and a 
palm, and wears a coronet over long flow- 
ing hair. Luther—of all people !—says, 
‘“‘T like women to let their hair fall down 
their backs; ’tis a most agreeable sight; 
(“ Divine Discourses,” DCCLI.); and 
Durer, too, loved hair in all its moods, and 
seemed to feel a passionate symbolism of 
personal character init. In the arabesque, 
a Roman eagle straddling on a monster’s 
horns symbolizes the persecuting power ; 
and beneath, a heron catching a fly 
denotes martyrdom, as in the next drawing 
but one; and a tortoise stands, I think, for 
“the patience and faith of the saints.” 

No. 18 illustrates two saints mentioned 
inthe text. St Matthew, solemnly cloaked, 
with axe and gospel :—it should have been 
a sword, for that is his symbol; the axe 
belongs to St Matthias. I do not know 
whether I am not wrong, but I believe 
Durer is responsible for this trivial error ; 
anticipating a similar confusion, with 
which, no doubt, the Reading Guild is 
familiar, in “‘ Fors Clavigera.” St Anthony, 
the hermit, type of resistance to temptation, 
Diirer’s old theme, is being tempted by the 
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devil in the likeness of a girl, coquettishly 
veiled; while another devil blows the 
bellows at the back of his head—partly 
suggestive of the way in which temptation 
blows up the fire of natural passion, and 
partly, perhaps, as Holbein uses the same 
symbol (see facsimile in ‘Ariadne Floren- 
tina” fig. 6) of the puffing-up of spiritual 
pride, which goeth before destruction, 
spirttus not sanctus, but zmanis, — the 
subtlest and most dangerous form of 
temptation. To all of it, however, St. 
Anthony replies with a grim smile and 
shake of the head, unmistakable in 
gesture and significance. 

No. 19 is St Andrew, with his cross, 
rightly given according to legend, of rough 
olive trunks. The heron and _ butterfly 
reappear, evidently denoting martyrdom, 
as in No. 17: and akin to the dragon 
chasing the butterfly in the Purgatory. 
The other animals I cannot interpret ;—a 
galloping reindeer, two lions, and a cat. 

No. 20 is St Maximilian, the Emperor’s 
patron. ‘There were three martyrs of that 
name in the Hagiology; but I do not 
know which of them is here represented. 
He is accompanied by a bison, a pigeon, 
and a butterfly. 

No. 29 illustrates-—‘“‘ Thou hast set him 
over all the beasts of the field,” (Ps. viii.) 
and gives a Lion, snapping at a dragon- 
fly overhead, which symbolizes Christ 
(Mrs Twining, p. 31; Didron I., p. 56, 
341) or Christian Fortitude (Mrs Twining, 
p. 179) attacking the Evil Spirit —the 
dragon-fly, not the butterfly of Psyche. 
The Lion comes fawning to St Jerome in 
illustration of the pretty story, painted also 
by Carpaccio,. in the. “Shrine. of: the 
Slaves” (St Mark’s Rest,” first supple- 
ment, p. 15); and the shepherds of 
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Bethlehem (where St Jerome founded his 

monastery) carol on their pipes as his 
companions, instead of Carpaccio’s flock 
of frightened monks. It is another good 
example of Diirer’s habit of mind—wide- 
rambling, far-fetching ; but his distant 
excursions bring you home not only apes 
and peacocks, but also ivory and gold of 
precious thought. 

No. ‘42 is St Nicolas ; the text, the ‘‘ Te 
Deum of SS. Augustine and Ambrose.” 
Below, in playful carrying-out of the 
allusion to the children’s saint (so 
ridiculously perverted in the vulgar 
American .“ Santa Claus”), there:is-a 
baby Christ riding on a little ass’ colt, with 
cherubs singing ‘ Hosanna;” in partial 
anticipation of Holman Hunt’s “ Triumph 
of the Innocents,” though of course in- 
tended as—we will not say parody, but— 
baby-talk translation of His entry into 
Jerusalem, ‘which is spiritually called 
Sodom and Egypt.” 

St George, the patron of the sister-guild 
to ours, is twice given (Nos. 4 and 16). 
The text of No. 4 prays that “ we may 


overcome the dragon as he did ;” and in 


the illustration he grips its neck with his 
left hand, while it falls helplessly forward, 
strangled like the snakes of the infant Her- 
cules in Reynolds’ picture—with writhing 
tail, nerveless legs, and protruding eyes and 
tongue; and all the while the good 
knight’s banner is calmly held and flutter- 
ing inthe breeze. St George is a good 
specimen of the purely mythical saint ; not 
that there never was a person of that name, 
whose actual deeds and sufferings lifted 
him up to saintship—see, for Gibbon’s 
mistake and Emerson’s, “ Fors” letter 26 
* —but the fight with the dragon is simply a 
Christian adaptation of the Greek myth of 
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Perseus, just as that Greek myth was the 
adaptation of a still earlier Babylonian 
belief, embodied in the epic poem of the 
fight between Bel and the dragon (trans- 
slated by Professor Sayce in the Hibbert 
Leatures,4 1837; 4 PP aio 70-354, ae ee 
detailed proof of this, and the story of 
St George at length are accessible to all 
Ruskin readers in Mr J. R. Anderson’s 
appendix ‘to “St Mark’s Rest,” so that 
there is no need to dwell upon them here. 
What we have to notice is Direr’s definite 
grasp of the idea that St George and 
Perseus are one, and one with the Sun of 
Righteousness,—long before his intuitive 
guess was worked out into demonstration 
by M. Clermont-Ganneau and Mr Ander- 
son. Diirer felt the unity of all these 
dragon-quellers, whether Hercules, Pyth- 
onian Apollo, Perseus, or St George—the 
unity of underlying allegory; though, of 
course, he could not have traced their 
myths toa common origin. In No. 16, 
he draws the saint, in splendid armour, 
mounted, with a sux on the plastron of 
the horse, under whose hoofs the dragon 
writhes not slain, but scotched; while 
not far off, another of the same brood 
licks, with barbed tongue, a halfpeeled 
skull’s eyes ; to show that darkness, blind- 
ness, was the bane of the Python-dragon, 
the power of darkness. And to mark the 
myth more emphatically, St George’s ban- 
ner bears a cross surrounded by a rayed: 
sun-disc, which is the special nimbus of 
divinity, as Didron shows (‘Iconography,” 
vol. I., part 1), though he does not explain 
why. ‘The reason must have been that in 
the old Northern mythology this ring-cross 
was the symbol of the Sun as supreme 
deity (Worsaae, “Industrial Art of Den- 
mark,” Part I., p. 114). We have seen 
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how, in the case of pattern-types, the form 
divested of meaning descended from remote 
Teutonic Paganism to Medieval Church- 
Art; and here is a case in which the 
form carried with it a meaning; so that 
in this drawing we get, as it were, a bouquet 
of mythology, culled from far North and 
remote East,—a cluster of symbols, German 
and Greek — originating from Indian 
and Babylonian sources in the _ back- 
ground ; but all bearing witness to the one 
great hope of humanity, first word of 
religion, last word of philosophy—‘“ the 
seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head.” 

- And did Diirer really mean all this? 
Why not? Imagine him, — religious, 
erudite, fanciful; drawing with perfect 
ease, but, necessarily for his style, without 
haste; hour after hour passes over him 
absorbed in his work, but not in those 
technical difficulties of it which occupy the 
attention of the bungler in art; free to 
draw what he likes without limitation, for 
he knows the emperor, and he knows his 
own unchallenged position. What should 
he be thinking of, as he works, if not of the 
bearing of the texts he illustrates upon one 
another, upon the passages they recall in his 
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well-read Bible, upon human life, and the 
ancient, popular beliefs of humanity? And 
following his thoughts whithersoever they 
lead, unencumbered by technical delays 
such as are necessary in laboured picture- 
making, are there any depths of reflection 
or heights of mysterious cloudland im- 
penetrable, so that he may not catch a 
glimpse of half-seen truth in these, and 
note it down in half-expressed, perhaps 
only half-understood, symbolism ? 

And all those grotesques, and all those 
myths and mysteries? Well, we may get 
tired one day of playing at omniscience as 
we are doing at present ; we may discover 
that “all that we know is— nothing 
can be known;’ we may find it wise 
to revert to old ways of thought, as 
one picks up an old coat that he had 
thought done with, and finds it still service- 
able, and far more comfortable than 
the new ; and beginning again to receive, 
line upon line, such kindly teaching of 


“pregnant paradox as this in which the 


wisest sought to teach the noblest of that 
wonderful age, we may rediscover the 
secret springs of the religion which inspired 
our forefathers. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Carlyle Society of London. 


———— EEE 


THE last meeting of this session took place 
on the evening of the 3rd June, at Ander- 
ton’s Hotel, Fleet Street; the president, 
Dr Eugene Oswald, occupied the chair. 

Mr Robert Niven, who was the lecturer 


last month, again took up the subject of 
“Carlyle as a Prophet,” whilst several 
members contributed their views thereon. 
Mr Niven spoke eloquently, earnestly, and 
much to the purpose ; he took the sensible 
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standpoint of inviting previous speakers or 
any who desired fuller information to ask 
for it in the course of his speech, which was, 
therefore, to that extent, conversational. 
It was not, said Mr Niven, his intention to 
connect the word prophet with the meaning 
of a foreteller of future events, a prophet 
is really a man with a divine mission or 
message, a man inspired to tell you what 
to love, what to do—thus the poet and the 
preacher, using the latter word in a wide 
sense, are equally prophets. Thus Carlyle 
did prophesy in his writings, from the force 
of his convictions, not from a pretence to a 
power of reading the future. This is the 
sense in which we ought to take the lecture ; 
yet it is so general to give the word ‘‘prophet” 
the other meaning that we can under- 
stand a desire to check the correctness of 
such predictions. ‘Thus our member, Mr 
Frost, a good Carlylean, spoke of the un- 
der-estimate of the force of the power of 
the Jesuits, for Carlyle looked upon Jesuit- 
ism as practically dead, a galvanised 
corpse, whereas its strength is growing in 
England, and on the Continent it still 
asserts itself. Mr Frost likes concrete 
facts, and even enthusiasm and eloquence 
fall sweeter on his ear if they are employed 
on the reverse of metaphysical subjects. 
Mr Niven thinks we should become per- 
meated with the spirit of Carlyle, by a 
repeated, open-minded, sympathetic study 
of his writings; not definition (this the 
practical man naturally asks) but the 
absorption of the life of such teaching 
into our own life, is the end Mr Niven 
would counsel us to strive for; this was his 


answer to those speakers who wished Car- 
lyle had defined the moral laws he so often 
spoke of, had given us a complete set of 
rules by which to find a hero, and in fact 
exact practical instruction instead of, or as 
well as, poetic, prophetic fire and vision. 

Generally, the discussion appeared to 
the writer to be the old dispute between 
the practical man and the transcendentalist ; 
yet neither of the two is much real good, 
even in his own kind, without an admix- 
ture of the other. 

Amongst the speakers were—Messrs 
Felkin, Scull, Martin-Wood, Gollan, the 
Secretary, and the President, who, with 
the intricate knowledge of Carlyle and the 
varied aspects of life which always charac- 
terise his utterances, briefly summed up. 

It was agreed that during the recess, 
July, August, and September, members 
should read Carlyle’s ‘‘ Heroes and Hero- 
Worship,” and, at the October meeting, 
should, having selected particular heroes, 
give their ideas on the scope and meaning 
of Carlyle’s treatment of the subjects, using 
brief notes to facilitate the discussion. 

During the evening Mr George R. 
Rome, our late secretary, announced he 
would present to the Society’s Library, a 
large and copious work giving particulars 
of the families and traditions of Dumfries- 
shire, of which he is a native, and ampli- 
fying the matter of the paper—“On 
Carlyle’s County,” read before the Society, — 
3rd February, 1887. 

Thus closed an interesting and instruc- 
tive session. , 

HY. E. WEST. 
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“Qur Book Gazette.” 


SONGS OF THE SPINDLE AND LEGENDS OF 
THE Loom; selected and arranged by 
H. H. Warner. London: N. J. Powell 
& Co. 


The readers of this Journal know some- 
thing of the Langdale Linen Industry of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving. ‘The 
beautiful volume before us is *‘ the product 
of hand-work alone,” for “not only was the 
paper made by hand, and the printing 
done on a hand-press, but the flax—which 
forms the basis of both linen and paper— 
was first spun by the cottagers at their 
wheels in the Langdale Valley, and the 
thread thus formed was afterwards specially 
woven for the cover of the book on the 
hand-loom at the same place.” It is fitting 
that Mr Fleming, by whose patient en- 
thusiasm there has been given back to a 
few Westmorland men and women “the 
venerable art torn from the poor,” should 
write the interesting introduction, quaintly 
termed ‘Forewords.” ‘The Langdale 
Valley,” by Arthur Tucker, forms an ap- 
propriate frontispiece, besides being in itself 
a charming illustration. E. Capper’s 
“ Penelope,” who “at night with torches 
ranged along, unwound the woof which she 
had woven during the day,” is drawn with 
lifelike fidelity and artistic beauty. Mr 
Warner’s “ Ould Irish Wheel with a young 
Irish girl at it,” shows us a “sight that bates 
for delight.” Mr Warner has also done his 
work as compiler and editor exceedingly 
well. ‘The result is that, in this unique 
little volume, we have a_ representative 
selection from ancient and modern litera- 


ture of the best that has been written about 

Spinning and Weaving, accompanied by 

illustrations of great beauty. ‘The book is 

fitted to awaken a deep human interest in 
all who were concerned in its production, 
and in the lot generally of those who do 
honest hand-work of whatever description. 

We trust that both large paper and 

small paper editions will be soon taken up 

by all interested in hand-made products 
and artistic workmanship of the quality 
exhibited in this delightful volume. 

* * * * 

EarLy LetrersS OF JANE WELSH 
CARLYLE, together with a few of later 
years, and some of Thomas Carlyle, 
all hitherto unpublished. Edited by 
David G. Ritchie, M.A. London: 
Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 


WE are deeply grateful to Mr Ritchie for 
this handsome and_ carefully-edited 
volume. The Early Letters supply the 
hitherto missing data needed to give a 
true and complete picture of her who 
became the wife of Thomas Carlyle. 
From Carlyle’s Early Letters we know what 
manner of youth he was; and from his 
letters to Miss Welsh we were able to guess 
at what his wife had been like in her early 
days. But now we can get to know them 
both, and by comparing the two sets of 
letters, as has been done with a few of 
them in an article to be found elsewhere 
in this number, we can see very clearly 
what manner of people they were, and how 
they thought and felt and acted. The 
letters written by Jane Welsh before her 
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marriage are the most valuable, interesting, 
and characteristic. The Craigenputtock 
letters have a value of their own, and reveal 
her not merely as the student, but as the 
devoted wife and careful housekeeper. The 
later letters tell us little that we did not 
know before, while those of Thomas 
Carlyle add nothing to our knowledge of 
him. The bloom of a youthful friend- 
shipeis inthe: Karly = Letters? Sltets snot 
for the sake of grammar and rhetorick 
(I should think),” Miss Welsh declares, 
“that friends like you [Bess Stodart] 
and I. write to one another.” If we 
had known nothing of her but these 
early letters, we should, like Carlyle, have 
been able to pronounce her “already an 
excellent writer,” and perhaps to predict, 
as he did, that “ for minds like yours deep 
sorrows are reserved, take the world as you 
will; but you will also have noble plea- 
sures, and the gvea¢ intention of your being 
will be fulfilled.” Valuable illustrations 
adorn a volume which is sure to be read 
and re-read by all who are interested in 
Jane Welsh Carlyle. 


* 


THE JUDGMENT OF THE CITY, AND 


OTHER POEMS AND VERSES. London: 


Swan, Sonnenschein, & Co. 


Mr John C. Kenworthy shews himself to 
be kecnly alive to the social questions of 
the day. He would fain deal with them 
from the objective standpoint, and in some 
of the poems he not unsuccessfully does so. 
But in many of the poems in the volume 
the subjective standpoint of the writer is 
alone prominent. Of these mention may 
be made of “Consecration” and “The 
Burden.” In the latter, speaking of his 
body as his soul’s prison, he says :— 


*¢ Straitly I would employ 
The days I dwell in thee, 
To gather worthy store 
Against that mansion whence I shall 
Be riven never more.” 


“Other worldliness” of this sort is not the 
poet’s business, and does not make for 
that laying up of treasure in heaven 
recommended by Him, of whom the poet 
sings in his lines ‘‘To Lord Tennyson,” 
part of which we quote, @ propos of the 
latter's approaching birthday :— 


‘In loveliest story thou hast somewhat shewn 
The thorn-crowned One who earthward from 
above 
Descended, and revealed to human kind 
The perfect, pure democracy of love. 
Ask now thy soul, whether for fame and gold 
Thou hast not wandered from His peaceful 
thrall ; 
Has not the world He conquered, conquered thee, 
And badged thee with a lordling’s coronal] ?” 


Of the short poems of socialistic ten- 
dency, in which the author has attained to 
the objective standpoint, we may quote as 
a specimen *‘Woe unto them that lay 
field to field :’— 


‘From the fairest slope of the valley-side 
An ancient house looks over the trees ; 
The dwellers therein are rich in rents, 
They are idlers all and feast at their ease. 


By the road below, the trees look down 
On the broken thatch of a ploughman’s cot ; 
A hind who toils while the sun gives light, 
Labour and want are his life-long lot. 


And this is an evil and bitter thing ! 
To him who labours is given the least, 
The idler trifles with daintiest fare, . 
And the crumbs are for him who makes ready 
the feast.” 


The poem ‘The Judgment of the City,” 
though the most ambitious, is by no means 
the least successful in the volume. ‘‘ The 
Vision,” which forms the second and | 
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largest portion of the poem, is written in 
hexameters, and consists of two parts. A 
poet is represented as walking in the city 
by night. What he sees and hears fills 
him with a strange dread and drives him 
to flight. In his flight he meets the 
country people pouring into the city. He 
seems to care only for his own safety and 
quiet, for he warns neither them nor the 
citizens to flee along with him. Looking 
back from a rising ground, he sees the 
destruction of the city. In the second part 
of the Vision the poet is represented as 
hearing the voices of lost souls passing 
through darkness. Among them is that of 
a poet who confesses— 


** Much of evil I saw, and dared not speak of it 
truly, 

Dared not quicken the people with words of justice 
and comfort, 

Dared not anger the great with words of justice 
and judgment. 

Peace, His peace, I contemned ; I sought the gifts 
that the world gives ; 

Side by side with the rich I countenanced their 
oppression, 

Winning from them much praise, and gathering 
store of money. 

Thinking to save my life by loving it, thus do I 
lose it.” 


Although the poet who fled from, and 
witnessed the judgment of the city, was 
not guilty of the positive faults of which the 
doomed poet accuses himself, he cannot 
be said to have hated his life in this world 
so as to keep it unto life eternal. His 
- escape from the city was only a saving of 
the bodily life, only a negative salvation. 
This, it seems to us, is the ethical defect 
of the poem. But Mr Kenworthy is on 
the right lines, and, after he has conquered 
his subjectivity, will give us more and 
better work of the kind of which he has 
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given us an excellent specimen in this 


promising first volume. 
* * 


Toustroi’s ‘Cu1LpHOOD, BoyHoop, YouTH,’ 
and ‘THE PHysIoLoGy OF War.’ Lon- 
don: Walter Scott. 


Mr Schuyler, the American translator of 
Tolstoi’s works, tells us that on one occa- 
sion “ Tolstoi laughingly, but in all seri- 
ousness, denied that there was the slightest 
autobiographical character in the three 
sketches—‘ Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,’ 
which, in translations lately made, have 
been given the names of ‘Souvenirs’ and 
‘Mes Memoirs.’ Indeed,” he remarks, 
“ neither do the incidents of the book cor- 
respond to the facts of Tolstoi’s life, nor 
does the moral and mental development 
of Irténief conform to what Tolstoi has 
told us about himself in ‘The Confes- 
sions.” Now that Tolstot has become a 
figure in the religious world, his novels and 
tales have been carefully studied by many 
who seek in them something more than 
their artistic merits; and wherever there 
are traces of the ideas about life and its 
objects, which have been so greatly devel- 
oped in his mystical writings, they choose 
to consider these portions as autobio- 
graphical.” We agree with Mr Schuyler 
when he says—“ This constant tendency 
to see the personality of the author in his 
heroes, whether the author in question be 
Byron or Tolstoi, seems to me to be a per- 


* 


. version of fact and a perversion of criti- 


E 


cism.” Those who yield to this tendency 
fail to appreciate duly the complex genius 
of ‘Tolstoi, and the distinctly-separate ob- 
jective and subjective elements in_ his 
writings. One who has read carefully “My 
Confession” and “ Childhood, Boyhood, 
Youth” can easily see the difference be- 
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tween these elements in Tolstoi. The 
latter work consists of objective pictures of 
Russian family life, drawn with the fidelity 
which distinguishes a true realist and with 
the accuracy which only thorough fami- 
liarity with the society he describes could 
have enabled Tolstoi to do. In _ the 
characters of the book Tolstoi’s wonderful 
psychological gifts, aided by his own recol- 
lections, enabled him to put himself into 
the place of the boys, and to describe their 
thoughts and emotions almost as if they 
had been his own. But this realistic 
psychology is very different from subjective 
autobiography, though it may sometimes 
be mistaken for it. ‘Tolstoi, to our think- 
ing, has a peculiar glory in his subjective 
writings, in which he stamps the impress 
of his own individuality upon the actual 
world and upon the world of his own 
creation, and in which he is seen to derive 
the life he makes manifest in these writings 
from the life wztizw and from the life of 
the future which, prophet-like, he foresees. 
But he has also another glory, which some 
consider to be his only one, and in view 
of which they are fain to call his other and 
later one his “shame,” that, namely, of 
an objective artist in the realm of realistic 
fiction. As the artist, he “reflects the 
images of the external world like a tran- 
quil lake, and, as it were, cancels his own 
individuality in order to identify his soul 
successively with each of the objects that 
pass across the surface.” Those who 
would read into some of the personages of 
his novels his own personality—its sub- 
jective ideas and experiences—distort fact, 
pervert criticism, and do injustice to the 
genius of the man they profess to admire. 
These exquisitely artistic sketches, entitled 


“ Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” unhappily | 


left unfinished, give us an insight, not into 
what Tolstoi really was as child, boy, and 
youth, but into his capacity as a psycho- 
logist and writer of sketches descriptive 


of life and character, at an _ early 
stage of his career, viz, when he 
was between twenty-four and _ twenty- 


seven years of age. These remarks have 
been rendered necessary on account of the 
Preface to the translation before us, in 
which Miss Hapgood says — “These 
Memoirs show that many of the 
authors ideas of thirty years ago were 
precisely stmilar to those which he is put- 
ting in practice to-day in his own person. 
There are also poznts which every one will 
recognise as having been true of himself at 
the ages herein dealt with. That 
the memoirs reflect the man, and his men- 
tal and moral youth, there can be no doubt.” 
These views we consider wrong on the 
grounds above indicated, and _ therefore 
draw attention to them lest Miss Hapgood’s 
qualification—that the Memoirs “do not 
strictly conform to facts in other respects, 
and therefore merit the titles which he 
gave them— WVovels””—should not suffice to 
put the reader on his guard. 

Of the two essays, ‘“‘ Napoleon and the 
Russian Campaign” and “ Power and 
Liberty” comprised under the general 
title of the “‘ Physiology of War,” it is not 
possible to speak adequately within the 
limits of a brief review. The prefaces by - 
Mr Huntington Smith, the translator of 
both the essays, are ably written. 
They suggest points of comparison be- 
tween these Essays and “ My Religion.” 
and raise profound and interesting ques- 
tions, historical and philosophical. To 
students of Carlyle and Ruskin this book 
ought to be of special yalue, “ With 
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regard to Napoleon,” says Mr Smith, 
“the hero-worshipper of the Carlylean 
stamp will find little to please him. The 
Man of Destiny cuts here a most disreput- 
able figure. ‘This, Count Tolstoi seems 
to say to us, ‘is your great man. I show 
you great men.’ He will have no talk of 
isolated genius guiding humanity to pre- 
determined ends. Genius is to him not the 
guider but the guided, the exponent of 
fate, the bit of steel which follows the in- 
visible magnet of destiny, and indicates 
upon the dial of history the course of what 
is to be.” Compare with this Mazzini’s 
view of the functions of great men (see 
Jan. No. p. 3). With Tolstoi’s idea of 
“ Necessity in History,” marked out in 
the first essay, and further developed and 
formally explained in the analysis of 
‘“¢ Power and Liberty ” in the second essay, 
compare Mazzini’s ideas contained in his 
powerful criticisms of the Carlylean posi- 
tion in his essays on ‘ Carlyle’s French 
Revolution,” and “ The Genius and Ten- 
dency of the Writings of Carlyle.” We 
hope to deal at length with this subject in 
a future article. Meanwhile we content 
ourselves by saying, in the words of the 
translator, that these essays of Tolstoi’s 
“have in them the ground swell of 
humanity, the aspirations for freedom.” 
Whether we listen sympathetically and try 
to understand, or whether we turn aside 
and denounce the plea as idle and 
vain, will largely depend, I should think, 
on our sense of justice, and our sense of 
the essential nobility of manhood; for 
there are people who know, or may know 
if they will, the condition of affairs in 
Russia, and who yet have the hardihood 
to ask why, instead of these polemical 
works, Count Tolstoi does not write novels. 


It is as if the house of a man, who had made 
a reputation, were burning, those whom he 
loved in immediate peril, and the crowd 
that gathered at his call for assistance 
should fall idly to wondering why he did 


not entertain them with a song.” ‘“‘ Child- 
hood, Boyhood, Youth,” the product of 
Tolstoi’s early military days, and “ The 
Physiology of War,” the product of his 
later peasant life, are both welcome, each 
for its own sake, and each for its peculiar 
importance in the catholic commonwealth 


of literature. 
* * * 


FaTHER Damien. By Edward Clifford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


This little volume will be read with avidity 
by all who are interested not only in the 
heroic career of Father Damien, the leper 
martyr of Molokai, but in the 250,000 
lepers in our Indian Empire, and the un- 
numbered and increasing lepers in our 
colonies. ‘The book has been written by 
Mr Clifford for the purpose of stirring his 
countrymen to do their duty in fighting 
the terrible disease to which Father Damien 
fell a victim. The book consists of five 
chapters, three of which have already ap- 
peared in “The Nineteenth Century.” 
The most interesting is, of course, that 
devoted to “ Father Damien and Molo- 
kai,” but every page of the book, even the 
rather irrelevant conversational matter in 
the introductory chapter, is very readable. 
The fifth chapter, entitled, “Our Next 
Duty,” gives an account of leprosy in 
India, as seen last year by Mr Clifford 
himself, and as described in official and 
other reports, and suggests a remedy. 
The Prospectus of “‘ The ‘ Father Damien’ 


/ Memorial Fund,” and a portion of the 


Prince of Wales’ recent speech are included. 
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As an example of the style in which this 
inspiring little record of “A Journey 
from Cashmere to Father Damien’s Home 
in Hawaii,”—the fuller and more accurate 
title of the book—is written, we may quote 
the closing words :—‘*‘When Father Da- 
mien consecrated his life to Christ and 
buried himself in the leper settlement of 
Kalawao he little thought that the echoes 
of his self-sacrifice would not only be the 
bugle call to quicken the divine life in 
thousands of souls who lived under graver 
clouds than the rich skies of Molokai hold, 
but that they would rouse an Empire to rid 
its neglected myriads of the terrible plague 
which has at last laid him to rest under 
his palm tree. But so it is. No one 
can measure the results of the simplest 
action performed with a single eye from 
love to God and man.” ‘The volume is en- 
riched with an excellent likeness of Father 
Damien and a specimen of his penman- 
ship. Mr Clifford has done a good work 
in writing this book, which, we trust, will 
accomplish its noble and humane purpose. 
¥* * * 


PRAETERITA. By John Ruskin. Vol. IIL, 
chap. II].—L’Esterelle. Chap. IV.— 
Joanna’s Care. George Allen, Sunny- 
side, Orpington Kent. ) 


In these chapters further interesting in- 
stalments of Mr Ruskin’s Autobiography 
are given. More is told of Mr Ruskin’s 
“first real tutor,’ Charles Eliot Norton, 
and his latest letter, which shows how he 
and Mr Ruskin “have held hands since 
that first day on Geneva lake,” is given. Two 
young art students of Mr Ruskin’s, Emily 
and Rosie, have the larger part of chap. 
III. devoted to them. An interesting letter 
fougihosie 10° -*“ St Cruinpet,’- "as “she 
called Mr Ruskin, is given, that it may not 


“moulder away when I can read it no 
more, lost to all loving hearts.” In 
* Joanna’s Care,” Mr Ruskin’s mother, » 
Mrs Arthur Severn, Carlyle, Scott, and 
others, are all spoken of with deep affec- 
tion and loving sympathy, and Scotland, 
in these connections, naturally comes in 


for a large share of attention. Readers 
will return to their Scott, and to Mr 
Ruskin’s previous writings in praise of 
Scott, after reading what he has to say of 


him in the latest chapter of “ Praeterita.” 
%: * * 


Curist’s FOLK IN THE APENNINE. By 
Francesca Alexander. Edited by J. 
Ruskin. Vol. II, I.  GIANNINA 
SINGING. George Allen, Sunnyside, 
Orpington, Kent. 


The delightful letters composing Part I. of 
the Second Volume of “Christ's Folk” 
contain many passages of great beauty and 
interest. The accounts of Enrichietta in 
the first article, and of Giannina, the im- 
provisatrice, in the tenth article which 
gives the title to the number, are quite 
charming. The Birthday Letter of 1886. 
has, on account of the wishes expressed in 


it, a pathetic interest at present. 
& % % 


TALES OF THE Birps. By W. Warde 
Fowler. London: Macmillan & Co. 


The insight into the nature and habits 
of birds, and the sympathetic way in which 
Mr Fowler writes, show that he is a close 
student and a warm friend of the feathered 
family. There is also a strong human 
interest in several of the _ stories. 
Indeed, the human interest predominates 


in such talés as “Out of Pune,” 
The  ‘Halcon’s* N@st” > "and | 9" aa 
Owls’ Revenge.” The last named 
is -called’” * “Ay “Vale cf “Shida. 


Men,” and this title might be applied to the 
other two as well. ‘A Winter’s Tale,” 
and ‘“ A Tragedy in Rook-Life,” may be 
mentioned for their strong bird interest. 
We quite get to know Cocktail and Feltie, 
Gaffer and Jetsom. Human and bird in- 
terest is intertwined in “ A Question begin- 
ing with ‘Why,’” and the moral is appli- 
cable to both birds and men. This de- 
lightful volume is capitally illustrated by 
Mr Bryan Hook. We are not surprised 
that the book has already reached a 
second edition. | We shall look forward 
with interest to the publication of other 
works of the same nature by the author 
of “ A Year with the Birds” and “ Tales of 
the Birds.” 


* * * 
CasHEL Byron’s PROFESSION. By eG. 
Bernard Shaw. London: Walter 


Scott. 


This is not merely a cleverly constructed 
story shaped out of unconventional material. 
It is also a satirical comedy of a powerful 
caste. The principal characters Lydia 
Carew and Cashel Byron are _ brought 
before us in a vivid and lifelike way, and 
the web of their relations with each other 
is netted in a masterly fashion. The con- 
versation in Chapter IV. about physical 
science, in Lydia’s and Cashel’s senses of 
the word, is an interesting example of talk- 
ing at cross purposes. Lydia makes some 
good remarks about the true way to learn 
science :—‘‘The many who believe they are 
the wiser for reading accounts of experi- 
ments, deceive themselves. It is as im- 
possible to learn science from hearsay as 
to gain wisdom from proverbs. Ah, it is 
so easy to follow a line of argument, and 
so difficult to grasp the facts that underlie 
it! Our popular lecturers on physics 
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present us with chains of deductions so 
highly polished that it is a luxury to let 
them slip from end to end through our 
fingers. But they leave nothing behind 
but a vague memory of the sensation they 
afforded.” Inchapter V. Lydia makes a 
defence of railways and trains from the 
artistic point of view, and compares the 
effect of trains and stage coaches on the 
men employed on both. | ‘I neversaw an 
engine driver who did not seem an excep- 
tionally intelligent mechanic ;” she says, 
‘‘while the very writers and artists who 
have preserved the memory of the coach- 
ing days for us do not appear to have 
taken coachmen seriously, or to have re- 
garded them as reasonable and civilized 
men. Abuse of the railways from a 
pastoral point of view is obsolete,” The 
defence from an artistic point of view may 
be compared with Mr Ruskin’s well-known 
Opinions anent railways. The speech of 
Cashel in the London drawing-room in 
chapter VI. contains many acute remarks 
about ‘executive power,” and about “ease 
and strength, effort and weakness, going 
together,” of which Cashel gave Lucian 
Webber a rather too practical illustration. 
The reason people won’t learn is, he says, 
just ‘because you’re ashamed to be seen 
going to school; and you calculate that 
if you only hold your tongue and look wise 
youll get through life without your ignor- 
ance being found out. But where’s the 
good of lies and pretence?” Mr Shaw is 
a very capable writer and “ Cashel Byron’s 
Profession” is a book that will live. 
* * * 

CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS TO HIS SON. 

Selected, with an Introduction by 

Chas. Sayle. London: Walter Scott. 


The latest of the volume of letters of 


284 


famous men in the Camelot Series is that 
under the above title. What need be said 
at the present day of. the letters of Lord 
Chesterfield is well said by the editor in 
the biographical and critical note prefixed 
to the selection, which seems to have been 


made judiciously. 
* * * 


THE PoEMs OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Selected and Edited by Ernest Radford. 
London: Walter Scott. 


This selection interesting 
complement to the volumes of Landor’s 
Prose, which have already appeared in the 
Camelot Series. The volume contains 
selections from the dramas, ‘“ Gebir,” and 
‘* Count Julian,” from the “ Miscellaneous 
Poems” in the collection of 1846, ‘The 
Hellenics,” “Last Fruits off an Old Tree,” 
Anda TV a ouiCKks aabag gored... ofa! ite 
Poems will,” as Mr Radford remarks, ‘“ be 
read because of their form.” This is a 
valuable collection of poems that are too 
little known. ‘ 


forms an 


* * 

BuRNS AND THE KirK: A Review of what 
the Poet did for the Religious and 
Social Regeneration of the People. 
By Alexander Webster. Aberdeen: 
A. Martin, 13 George Street. 

Much as has been written about Burns 

there was room for Mr Webster’s able little 

book, which we are glad to see has now 
reached. a second edition. Carlyle’s 
estimate of “ The Religion of Burns,” is 
shown to be unjust, and in the chapter 
devoted to the question, Mr Webster makes 
out a highly satisfactory case for Burns. 
The volume, in its enlarged and revised 


form, will be valued by all lovers of Burns. 
* * * 


BrorHERHOOD. Vols. I.and II. The Circle 
Co-operative Printing Co., Limavady. 
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These two volumes of ‘ Brotherhood ” 
contain a large variety of very interesting 
articles on social questions. Mr E. D. 
Girdlestone contributes a’ series of papers 
on Gronlund’s “ Co-operative Common- 
wealth,” and on “‘Our Seven Lean Kine” 
which has been republished in pamphlet 
form under the title of ‘Christian Social- 
ism versus Present Day Unsocialism,” and 
which is an excellent piece of work. 
Thos. Adair, B.A., writes on “ Our Land 
Laws,” and “Co-operation in Farming.” A 
translation from the French of Tolstoi’s 
‘¢ What to do?” “Mr Lake’s Will: a tale,” 
‘Mrs Herndon’s Income: a novel,” a num- 
ber of papers by the able editor, Mr J. B. 
Wallace, M.A., entitled <“ Political 
Economy Lessons for the People,” and 
miscellaneous articles and poems make up 
two exceedingly instructive volumes of a 
Journal which is decidedly helping on the 
evolution of a juster and happier social 
order. 

* * * 

Acknowledgments, 
Received with thanks—-From Messrs Mac- 
millan & Co., “An Elementary Class 
Book of General Geography,” by H. R. 
Mill, D.Sc. ; and the following three-and- 
sixpenny novels: ‘ Joyce,” by Mrs Oli- 
phant ; ‘‘ Cressy,” by Bret Harte ; “ Ruben 
Sachs,” by Amy Levy; “ Miss Brether- 
ton,” by Mrs Humphry Ward. From Mr 
Walter Scott—‘‘ A Week on the Concord,” 
by Thoreau. 

* * * 
Reviews of “Looking Backward,” by 
E. Bellamy ; ‘ After-thoughts,” by Joseph 
Truman ;- “sl hegw eaker Vessel, sped). 
C. Murray; and.“ Wessex- Tales” by~ 1. 
Hardy, are unavoidably held over. Also, 
Report of Dunfermline Branch. 
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Hrt for Schools Association. 


es 


WE have received the Report for 1888 of 
this Association, of which Mr Ruskin is 
President. ‘The Association is doing very 
useful work and deserves the support of 
all interested in education. At the meet- 
ing at Liverpool of the National Art 
Congress the work done by this Associa- 
tion was honourably mentioned more than 
once. Mr Horsfall, of the Manchester 
Art Museum, bore special testimony to 
the invaluable services rendered by the 
Association to his own important and 


successful work. At the next meeting of 
the National Art Congress, which takes 
place at Edinburgh in the last week of 
October, another report will be made 
of the work of the Association. 
If any member or associate of 
the Ruskin Reading Guild is anxious to 
read a paper at the Congress, the Secre- 
tary of the Art for Schools Association, 
Lionel Cust, Esq., 43 Park Lane, London, 
W., will be glad to know. 


El Complete Bibliography of the Works of Professor 
‘Ruskin. 


THE compilers of the Complete Biblio- 
graphy of the Works of Professor Ruskin 
are desirous of obtaining all available in- 
formation, in order to make the book as 
exhaustive and as useful as possible. Any 
assistance will be esteemed a favour. 

The following is a list of what is espec- 
ally required; but any information 
thought likely to be useful would be 
acceptable. 

Titles of Pamphlets, Out-of-the-way 
Books, or Editions not generally known. 

Titles of Works edited, prefaced, or 
contributed to by Professor Ruskin. 

List of Magazine Articles by Professo 
Ruskin, | 


List of printed Letters by Professor 
Ruskin, excluding those reprinted in 
‘“¢ Arrows of the Chase.” 

Titles of Complete Volumes of Biography, 
Criticism, &c. 

List of American Editions of any of 
Professor Ruskin’s works, or of American 
Ruskiniana. 

List of Minor Ruskintana. 

List of published Portraits of Professor 
Ruskin. 

Dates npon which Mr _ Ruskin 
delivered Lectures, and the place. 

All information should be addressed to 
Jas. P. Smart, Jun., 5 Mount View Road, 
Crouch Hill, London, N, 


has 
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We are glad to announce that all the 
copies of the Bibliography have been sub- 
scribed for. Any one wishing for a copy 
had better make early application to Mr 
Allen, who has a few unappropriated. 
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Rapid progress is being made with the 
work. If possible the first part will be 
issued early in August, but no date can be 
named. 


The Rezissue of “Modern Painters.” 


eS 


Since last month Mr Bruce has written 
two letters to the ‘‘ Scots Observer.” In 
the first he quotes a passage from the 
Epilogue to the new edition of “ Modern 
Painters,” and, by a curious misunderstand- 
ing, supposes Mr Ruskin to say that the 
re-issue was undertaken ‘to give. employ- 
ment to his engravers.” Mr. Ruskin says 
nothing of the sort. The real meaning of 
the passage is, that it was Mr Ruskin’s in- 
tention, as he stated in the preface to the 
1873 edition, to re-publish ‘ Modern 
Painters” in another form. :.In the 
epilogue he only mentions the notion of 
his breaking faith to condemn and refute 
it. It had been suggested before Mr 
Bruce came on the scene, and well 
threshed out and scouted. 

Mr Bruce’s whole position is based on a 
complete misunderstanding and misinter- 
pretation of Mr Ruskin’s language in the 
preface of 1873, and in the epilogue of 


1889. The only “condition” under 
which Mr _ Ruskin’s’ “ promise” _ or 
‘ bargain” was binding was_ the 
state of his health. ‘Had J remained 
in active health,” he » says, ‘ none,” 


7.e., no other edition similar to the old 


ones, ‘could have been ; for I should have 
employed the engravers otherwise 
(especially Mr Allen himself); but I have 
permitted the re-issue of this early work to 
be of what use it may, finding that my 
plans of better things in the same direction 
must be abandoned.” What could be more 
explicit as to Mr Ruskin’s reason for permit- 
ing the reissue? Mr Ruskin in these 
words implicitly denzes that under any 
other circumstances his ‘ promise” was 
binding. “The startling note of diver- 
gence,” which Mr Bruce finds between the 
statements of Mr Collingwood and Mr 
Ruskin, exists only in his own imagination. 
In at last meeting ‘the constant demand 
of his admirers for a new edition,” after he 
had been compelled, through ill-health, to 
abandon his plans for de¢¢er things in the 
same direction, Mr Ruskin acted in a 
manner perfectly consistent with the 
declaration of the 1873 preface. The 
“‘quibbling” about the meaning of Mr 
Ruskin’s language is confined to _Mr 
Bruce and his friends, while Mr Colling- 
wood’s defence is perfectly honest and 


truthful. 
THE EDITOR, 


Tne huskin heading 
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Mr Ruskin as a Social Refornier. 


No. 


HE accumulation of riches in few 

hands, simply means the acqui- 
Wes SS} sition by some individuals “ of 
era or moral claim upon, or power over, 
the labour of others; every such claim 
implying precisely as much poverty or 
debt on one side, as it implies riches or 
right on the other.” Without this com- 
mand over labour there would be no 
object in gaining riches, for only what a 
man can himself use is wealth to him; 
beyond this, the advantages of possession 
are imaginary. Mr Ruskin’s denunciation 
of the legal enforcement of payment of 
interest on capital, that is, on money loans, 
is partly owing to the tendency of the sys- 
tem to concentrate great riches in few 
hands, partly owing to its evil effect in 
encouraging the love of being paid for 
everything, and partly because it implies 
that honour is an insufficient safeguard in 


III. 


the fulfilment of commercial agreements. 
The legal power in question, if enforced, is, 
in the nature of it, usury. 

Now, Mr Ruskin’s belief is that a nation 
is not wise to leave power over the labour, 
and therefore over the life, of its subjects, 
entirely in the hands of irresponsible 
individuals ; and his contention is that this 
policy, or rather no-policy on the part of 
the State, and much of the so-called 
“liberty” of to-day, have resulted in the 
system of competition, with its inevitable 
jealousy and opposition of interests, which 
has brought the workers down to poverty 
and degradation. Yet, on the “ Captains 
of Industry” and on the owners of the 
land, Mr Ruskin sees, as Carlyle saw, that 
the immediate hope rests, and he follows 
up Carlyle’s strong appeals to those classes 
of men with added arguments ; showing 
them their power, if they would but fit 


‘ 
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themselves to wield it; insisting that the 
people are waiting for their guidance and 
example, and that justice, honesty, and 
mercy it is “in the power of all men 
quietly to promote, by patient resolution 
of personal conduct.” ‘Over your coun- 
ters, in honest retail business, you might 
preach a gospel that would sound in more 
ears than any that was ever proclaimed 
over pulpit cushions.” . 

The truth of ‘“ Fraternity ”—one which 
the French in their inany experiments 
happened to light on—is pretty well estab- 
lished. This truth, Mr Ruskin shows, 
implies that of ‘“ Paternity”—in its deepest 
meaning the relation of men to God—and 
to each separate nation a visible representa- 
tion of His authority, in some form of 
government. This authority set up by 
the nation over itself, whatever form has 
been chosen, must, Mr Ruskin insists, be 
paternal in its functions. ‘For the notion 
of interference and discipline lies at the 
root of all human progress and power.” 
The State must protect, feed, and educate 
its subjects, and the claim of the subject 
to these rights must be based on allegiance 
and obedience to laws. The economy of 
the State is merely an enlargement of the 
principles of household economy. ‘This 
being so, is not the first duty of the head 
of the house to apportion out the work of 
the house, and to leave none idle? ‘The 
proper state of the world, therefore, should 
not be that of “‘a vast, disorganized mob, 
scrambling each for what he can get, and 
doing the work it finds must be done, with 
whatever irregular squad of labourers 
it can bribe or inveigle together, 
and afterwards scatter to starvation. 
Every Christian soul of man_ claims 
from every other such soul protection 
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and education in_ childhood, help 
and punishment in middle life, and 
reward or relief, if needed, in old age.” 
This can only be done, according to Mr 
Ruskin’s_ belief, by watchful supervision 
under government, through establishment 
of trade guilds which shall regulate, as far 
as can be, with reference to supply or raw 
material, &c., the just wage—namely, a 
day’s healthful maintenance for a day’s 
work—not the wage that a man will take 
when there is no alternative but the work- 
house or starvation. In connection with 
the guilds, government schools should be 
established in which all youths should be 
taught whatever trade they might be best 
fitted for, and which should be an organi- 
zation ready at hand when “the nation’s 
strong hands are thrown out of employ- 
ment.” The need of some help for young 
and struggling artizans and artists through 


_the time of their difficulties, when, as things 


are now, every discouragement is heaped 
upon them, is touchingly pleaded in “ A 
Joy for Ever ;’ and the need thus urged is 
surely not a fictitious one. The making of 
public works would afford opportunities of 
that recognition which so generally comes 
too late. ‘We crush and reject men able 
to serve and deliver us.” 

Reform is no less imperatively called for 
in our manner of giving relief to the poor 
and old. ‘We make our relief either so 
insulting to them, or so painful that they 
rather die than take it at our hands.” 
Why, Mr Ruskin asks, should reward for 
having worked for your country be less 
honourable than for having deserved well 
of her otherwise? Of course for smaller 
service the reward is smaller, but because 
to one it comes in the form of a ‘ carriage,” 
it is not therefore different in principle. 
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“Everyone who takes a pension from 
Government goes into the workhouse on a 
grand scale.” 
test of work—useful work which shall not 
be dishonourable, and compulsory work 
for the inveterately idle and the criminals, 
to whom should be appointed the dangerous 
work, in mines, &c., under strict military 
discipline. He deprecates all through, the 
separation of the civil and the military 
“power, and points out the waste of the 
power of military discipline which ought 
to be occupied in the management of 
different departments of labour. And 
surely, if we must keep our military 
organization, this is the right use for it. 
Why should our soldiers not more and 
more become “bands of trained workers 
sent from place to place and town to town, 
doing, with strong and sudden hand, what 
is needed for help, and setting all things in 
more prosperous courses for the future ?” 
Mr Ruskin’s views on machinery are 
another great stumbling -block to those 
who know him only by hearsay or discon- 
nected letters to the papers. And the mis- 
conception which is so common here, is 
again due to ignorance of his main tenets. 
He challenges England to show if she is 
any better off for her large introduction of 
machinery in place of hand labour. If 
more riches have been produced, still more 
poverty has been produced along with it. 
In order to “save” their maintenance, 
workmen are thrown out of employment 
by the introduction of machines, and are 
left to fall, and ultimately to come on the 
rates as paupers; and every one thus 
fallen is a dead weight on the nation. Is 
this economy ? this sacrificing of life and 
character for immediate cash-gain, without 
thought that the man will have to be kept 


Mr Ruskin advocates the | 
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in idleness—his capacities for usefulness 
gone to waste. 

We are continually mistaking powers 
for ends. We pride ourselves on our in- 
ventions, our “improvements,” and our — 
railway extensions everywhere, when, in 
reality, these things are but powers, and, 
unless we have full use and good use for 
them, they are not wealth at all. Against 
such railways, for instance, as make traffic 
along main lines from shore to shore easy 
and possible, Mr Ruskin has nothing to 
say. What he wishes to show is that 
racing behind steaming and “shrieking 
kettles” over land and sea, with no reason, 
or aim, or object, is folly and vexation of 
spirit, and very dangerous to the sanctity 
and true love of home and _ neighbour. 
And the use of such machinery, in aid of 
human strength, as can be adapted to 
natural motive powers, he advocates. 
The universal method of steam-driving 
is but fast and furious waste of fuel. In 
electricity, he expects, will be found a 
better substitute. The division of labour 
which has resulted from the great in- 
troduction of machinery tends very much 
to lower the moral condition of the workers. 
It is impossible in most cases for the 
workers to take any pride or pleasure in 
their work; and to find real interest in 
work is essential to true life and happiness. 
“To watch the corn grow, and the blossoms 
set; to draw hard breath over ploughshare 
or spade; to read, to think, to love, to pray 
—these are the things that make men 
happy ; they have always had the power 
of doing these, they never will have power 
to do more. The world’s prosperity or 
adversity depends upon our knowing and 
teaching these few things ; but upon iron or 
glass, or electricity or steam, in no wise.” 
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On the land question, Mr Ruskin is for 
small but secure holdings, and rents super- 
vised by Government, because on the use 
made of the land depends the number of 
individuals who can live happily in a 
country. As far as possible, it is better 
that the possessors should be the cultiva- 
tors of the land; and, at any rate, land 
ought not to be the source of income to an 
absentee landlord. ‘If now our English 
lords of land would fix this idea steadily 
before them ; ‘take the people to their 
hearts, trust to their loyalty, lead their 
labours, then, indeed, there will be princes 
again in the midst of us, But if they 
refuse to do this, clutching through con- 
fused catastrophe of all things only at 
what they can keep stealthily for them- 
selves, their doom is nearer than their 
adversaries hope, and it will be deeper 
than even their despisers dream.” 

Education and government mean to Mr 
Ruskin much the same thing, and their 
aim is one. Laws should be educational, 
and be directed to encouraging right 
conduct. Government should protect us 
against our follies, and repress dishonesty 
as it punishes crime. ‘The want of educa- 
tion in the plainest principles of justice is 
the cause of all stupid crime and unjust 
war. Education should be directed to the 
full development of mind and body alike. 
The young should be taught to work, to 
know some trade thoroughly, for such 
power clears their thoughts of life. They 
should never be taught that learning is a 
means of getting on in the world, nor that 
it will make them ‘as good as anybody 
else.” True education will bring out the 
eternal differences of nature, and will 
create a reverence for what is above and 
beyond the learner. That power of 
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‘“‘uncovetous admiration,” which is the joy 
of after years, should be developed early. 
For the education which may be had 
through communion with the best and 
wisest, Mr Ruskin pleads with beautiful 
earnestness. We may, if we will, obtain 
against our “solitary and unstable opinion” 
the “united sentence of the judges of all 
time.” Only thus is the true kingly power 
over men to be acquired. 

Throughout Mr Ruskin’s teaching one 
can trace the strong conviction that the . 
unreality of our religion is at the bottom 
of all the evils which press on us. It is 
not that we are without religious feeling ; 
it is that we separate our religion from our 
every-day life and actions. Most search- 
ing and convicting is the argument here. 
‘They will go anywhere barefoot to preach 
their faith, but must be well bribed to 
practise it.” We cannot free ourselves 
from the responsibility of doing justice 
and mercy on the plea of being charitable, 
for charity can only rest on justice ; it is 
mockery otherwise. And we cannot be sure 
that we are not guilty of crushing down our 
brethren, until the question every morning 
with us comes to be, not how we are to do 
what will make for gain, but how we are 
to do the just thing during the day. 

In his eagerness to hasten the carrying 
out of his cherished ideas, Mr Ruskin some 
years ago started the “St George’s 
Society,” which has for its object the 
revival of a simpler life, of trust in 
conscience and good work rather than in 
competition ; to convince of the honour- 
ableness of hand labour, and its con- 
sistency with true culture; and _ to 
cultivate by hand waste districts, 
establishing happy peasantry thereon 
under the authority of fixed laws of 
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conduct, and of a master. The failure of 
success in this and other plans over which 
he has spent himself and his money, 
together with the cruel taunts and the want 
of sympathy and of gratitude expressed by 
the public, has led him into bitter utterances 
which we cannot butdeplore. At the same 
time it is right to remember that the 
“highest suffer most,’ and are apt to 
be hurt by things which may not have 
been meant to hurt, and which would not 
hurt most men. Mr Ruskin is not 
therefore to be considered effeminate, if he 
sometimes betrays, by keen reproach or 
petulant word, the pain he feels. 
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One cannot but hope that his sorrow and 
disappointment may yet be lightened by 
knowledge of much that is beginning to 
follow in the direction of his teaching, and 
that he may see, here and there at least, 
“heralds of that higher race” to be, when 
the day shall come of which he prophesies : 
** Perfect the day shall be when it is of 
all men understood that the beauty of 
holiness must be in labour as well as in 
rest. Nay! more, if it may be, in labour 
than in rest; in our strength rather than 
in our weakness.” 


S. JOSEPHINE HARRIS. 


Che Power of Fdeas. 
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THE age we live in is a mechanical age. 
The strides which the Sciences, especially 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and En- 
gineering have made in all their branches 
during the last fifty years must convince 
even the sleepiest dullard and the most 
inveterate enemy of progress, of a power 
of man’s mind not grown less and of a 
skill of man’s hands not diminished. ‘The 
headmasters of our schools and colleges 
gradually, if slowly, accommodate them- 
selves to this changed state of matters. 
From the authorities in our cities, the head 
physicians in our hospitals, and the archi- 
tects of our modern palaces, down to the 
meanest clerk, the much-wanted plumber, 
and the begrimed stoker in the engine- 
room of our ‘Transatlantic steamers : 


ih. 


all know this tendency of our time. © And 
thousands besides, whose sufferings have 
been allayed by the discoveries in medical 
science, have praised it, and thousands in 
the next generation will praise it for its 
electricity, its factory and sanitary laws, the 
spread of education and the general care 
bestowed upon everything related to health 
and the improvement of the masses. 

Our age is the Panegyric of Work. 
Without working hard and _ stubbornly, 
there is less chance of our getting on now 
than fifty years ago. Signs are not want- 
ing that the Peerage of this century will be 
made up largely of the Knights of Labour. 
We praise our age for it. We would not 
be its detractors. Still less can we count 
ourselves amongst its worshippers, confess- 
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ing as we do, that where there is much to 
boast, there is still more to grieve over. 
Liberty and progress, the two words 
inscribed upon the standard of the nine- 
teenth century, too often prove but empty 
sounds; and side by side with industrial 
development goes much religious barren- 
ness, false sentiment, and a highly over- 
wrought imagination. 

But perhaps the most immediate danger 
of our time is mammon-worship, taken in 
the wider sense of the word as the worship 
of the material, of things that can be 
touched, measured, weighed and _ prized, 
to the almost absolute exclusion of the 
ideal which transcends the earth, and has 
its source, activity, and end in the Divine. 

Early in life this tendency, although as 
yet innocently enough, shows itself. Take 
William Smith, a schoolboy of the common 
nineteenth century type. He has got 
a new knife. He shows it to Jack. Jack 
handles it, turns it round, examines the 
blades and then asks, ‘‘ How much did 
you give for it?” Even in catalogues of 
English museums and picture galleries 
the price of a painting, of a bit of china, or 
of a marble torso must be mentioned, as if 
the intrinsic value of a Rembrandt, a 
Millais, the Elgin Marbles, or the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” could be affected by the nation’s 
liberality of paying £10,000 for it, or by 
its stinginess of granting the blind poet 
but: 45. 

Or look again at the column “ Wills and 
Bequests ” in the -“ Illustrated London 
News.” ‘Died on the first inst., the Right 
Hon. Algernon Eatwell of Turtle House, in 
the County of Sussex, worth £40,000.” 
‘“¢ Died on the 5th inst., W. H. Loverace, 
Esq. of Stallion Hall, &c., &c., worth 
4 300,000. - The deceased leaves his 
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stud-horses, his plate, his estates in Kent 
and his town residence to his only son, 
and 2s 114d to each of the following 
charitable institutions, the Royal Hospital _ 
for Incurables, &c., &c. 

I beg you specially to observe the word 
“ worth.” Philology or better Etymology 
is a capital barometer for the indication of 
the moral atmosphere in which a nation 
lives. The word ‘ worth” indicating the 
price of a thing should never have been 
put to the degrading use of attempting to 
indicate in pounds, shillings, and pence 
the value of a human being, nay, of a 
soul that has just gone to eternal rest, 
returned to his Maker and Master and 
Judge, who may find him wanting in 
spite of his £200,000. 

But these are mere straws, I hear some 
of you say. Quite so. But straws in- 
dicate the direction from which the- wind 
blows. Nor are other proofs of this 
tendency of.our time wanting. 

Look for a moment at what is called the 
market value of a thing, and then ask 
yourselves the question—What do people 
pay the highest prices for in our days? If 
you except pictures, certainly not for the 
results of mental labour, but for the works 
of mechanical action; not for what goes 
from mind to mind, from the immortal to 
the immortal, but for that which flatters 
our senses or our greed. Silks, velvets, 
jewels, silver plate, wines, and eatables, 
horses and dogs stand highest on the list 
of modern estimation. | 

Or, accompany me to an educational 
agent in London and ask for a list of 
vacancies and salaries offered. ‘A tutor 
required, six hours daily teaching, out-door 
duty and study-supervision. Salary, £30.” 
“A resident governess required to teach 
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French, Italian, German, Music, Painting, 
and Sewing, and to make herself gener- 
ally useful. Salary, £20, and comfortable 
home.” ‘ A French cook required in a 
nobleman’s family. Salary, roo guineas.” 

These are no exaggerations. The man 
to whom people entrust their palates to be 
pleased and their digestions to be ruined, 
receives a five-times greater amount in 
hard cash than the man or the woman to 
whom the souls and minds of children 
are entrusted. The price of half-a-bottle 
of champagne varies, I believe, from five 
to fifteen shillings ; a plate of ox-tail soup 
half-a-crown ; a dish of pdté de fote gras 
ten, and you can buy a tolerably bad 
cigar at two guineas a box. Dinners at a 
guinea a-head are considered nothing at 
all, whilst thousands are willingly paid for 
a race-horse and its keeping. But charge 
one of these prices for a lecture, a lesson, a 
book, in short for anything that would im- 
prove our minds, enlarge and ennoble our 
thoughts; ask a corresponding sum for 
placing your boy at a_ boarding-school 
and the people would stare at you, shrug 
their shoulders and exclaim, if not aloud, 
yet inwardly: “He is beside himself, 
much learning has made him mad.” 

This question, “How much?” then, 
pervades our whole nineteenth century 
life, our education, our choice of profession, 
our marriages, our deaths. ~ It is how 
much ? at each of these events. How 
much, instead of how? Buy in the 
cheapest market, sell in the dearest; get 
much as easily as you can, and after that 
get more still more easily. That is the 
modern evangel, to the exclusion, be it 
said, of our peace of mind, our charity, 
our taste, our literary dignity, our love of 
scholarship. 
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Mental labour is sinfully low in the 
market. Our curates and our teachers, 


In short, the majority of those that must 


depend for a living on the efforts of their 
brains, are ridiculously underpaid. As 
long as they help us to get a living, to pass 
an examination, to take out a patent—as 
long as wecan touch, taste, and handle 
the result, allis right. But beyond that, 
people ask—What is the use? What is 
the use ?>—another momentous question. 
You might as well question the use of the 
sun, since we could, like the Esquimaux, 
well live without him; or the propriety of 
truth, since telling lies frequently pays 
considerably better. 

The state of matters is not quite so bad 
in Germany. Germany has been the 
mother and nurse ofideas. Fora long time 
she had to be content with appearing in 
the eyes of the other European nations in 
the guise of an old, enfeebled grandfather, 
smoking and dreaming his time away in 
unfathomable philosophies. The year 
1870 gave a rude shock to these notions. 
It then dawned: upon the English that a 
nation which could equip half a million of 
soldiers in a fortnight, and victoriously 
march upon Paris in two months, could, 
as regards practical ability, compare well 
with a nation where, from the Crimea to 
the war against the Boers in South Africa, 
unparallelled acts of personal bravery 
went hand in hand with the most deplor- 
able military mismanagement. But whilst 
Germany has thus cleared herself from the 
suspicion of giving herself over body and 
soul to the pursuit of ideal problems, it yet 
holds true that the respect paid to mental 
work, to art and literature, is greater there 
than in the United Kingdom. Money for 
educational purposes is always forth- 
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coming ; theatres, galleries, and museums, 
even in the smallest principalities, are 
richly endowed by Government and ruler 
alike ; and the universities, not only in the 
greater number of their professors, but in 
the efficiency of their work, surpass almost 
all other similar institutions on the globe. 

But even in Germany the tendency of 
the times makes itself felt, and the 
worship of matter will soon be universal, 
e¢ extra et intra muros. 

Having thus given you a sketch of the 
materialism that pervades our times, it 
becomes my duty as an offset, to tell you 
of the great part ideas have played in the 
history of nations, and to convince you 
that we ourselves are filled with, surround- 
ed, and:impelled by ideas, and that by 
them alone we rise over the brute-life, and 
are permitted to claim our divine birth- 
right. | 

What then is an Idea? ‘The word is 
somewhat difficult to define. Its root is to 
be found in the Greek word zdeza—to see, 
corresponding to the Latin 
Philosophy very soon appropriated the 
term, and in her hands it took a 
great many different meanings. But 
I shall not at this point plunge deep- 
ly into abstruse and_ unintelligible 
philosophical phraseology. It is_ only 
necessary to state the meaning attached 
to the word by some of the greatest 
philosophers, and the meaning attached 
to it in popular, every-day conversation. 


vt1aere. 


Plato took ideas to be archetypes 
(ground-plans, patterns) of all created 
things. It is in this sense that Milton 


uses the word, when singing of the Creator 
contemplating His newly-created world 


SRE sir ‘how it showed 
Answering His great /dea ;” 
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in prose, how beautifully the world corres- 
ponded with the original ground-plan in 
the Divine Mind. 

Kant called by the name of Idea every | 
conception formed by reason and raised 
above all sensuous perception. He di- 
vides them into 

1. Empirical ideas—z.e , with an element 
drawn from experience. (Church, state.) 

2. Pure ideas—ze., such as are totally 
free from all that is sensible or empirical. 
(Truth, liberty, duty.) 

Popularly, however, the word idea is 
variously used for thought, fancy, notion, 
plan, and that very often in the most 
trivial connection such as: “he had no 
idea that the train had started,” or, “she 
had no idea that the dinner would be so 
bad.” Trench is right in complaining of 
the indiscriminate use of the word. It can 
only, according to its derivation, signify 
something of which an image can be 
formed in the human mind. Originally | 
nothing vague and undefined and transi- 
tory was connected with the word. It is 
the unfortunate tendency of our own age 
to weaken the original force of a word and 
to create a sort of milk-and-water language 
which means little. 

In the following remarks I shall use the 
word, idea, pretty nearly in the sense of 
Kant, as ‘‘ universally adopted  con- 
ceptions, developing into active principles, 
and arrived at by the operations of our 
inner eye.” With ideas in the sense of 
private notions I have therefore nothing to 
do. My task lies in a different direction, 
and I shall now, with the definition just 
given in your memory, endeavour to show 
you that for the development of our mind 
ideas have been and are what the atmos- 
phere is to our bodies, and that, far from 
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being opposed to realities, ideas have been I. Liberty (State or Politics). 
and are something terribly real; if you will | II. Truth (Church, School, Science, 
pardon a paradox, more real than reality Religion). 
itself. | For the sake of conspicuity let us | III. Love and Beauty (Family, Arts). 


divide ideas into three great classes :— 
I. Political Ideas (State, Freedom, 
Equality, Reforn). 
II. Religious Ideas (Church, Truth, &c.) 
III. Social Ideas (Family, Science, Art, 
Beauty, &c.) 
Or thus— 


How do these Ideas reveal themselves as 
active principles in the History of Man- 
kind? Whatever view we may adopt of 
the origin of Man, one thing remains 
certain that Society is as old as Mankind 
and Society is the mother of Ideas. 

EL. FISCHER. 


Che Church and Social Problems. 


No. 


THE present condition of the Christian 
Church, with its actual presently existing 
relations to the social problems of our 
own time, is not a subject into which any 
one would rush with a light heart, far 
less venture to speak, unless under the 
guidance of some accurate knowledge and 
the inspiration of deep conviction and 
honest enthusiastic spiritual sympathy. 

If the Christian Church is to live at all, 
it must show far more than it has ever 
done, or is doing at this moment, that 
the true, and, therefore, the only real vin- 
dication of the Christian faith is to be found 
in the field of common everyday human 
life. This sounds like a mere platitude, 
like a weak re-statement of what has not 
only never been disputed, but always 
assumed, and more or less honestly en- 
forced. The Christian Church, it will be 
said, from its birth down to the present 
moment, has not only never separated in 


|e 


its teaching creed from conduct, but has 
constantly insisted on their absolutely vital 
connection, and as constantly lamented 
their actual divorce in the rush and _ pres- 
sure of the great struggle called practical 
life. ‘This, of course, is admitted at once. 
So much so, that it would not have been 
mentioned at all, were it not for the fact 
that it is not the whole truth, nor anything 
like the whole truth. Whatever may have 
been the case in former, especially in the 
best and purest of the Pre-Reformation 
ages—there can be no manner of doubt 
that it is only now that our Protestant 
churches are beginning to waken up to 
the meaning of their social duty, to the 
necessity of defining their social creed, to 
the fact that there is such a thing as a 
distinctly social creed to define and enforce, 


in other words, that there is a Christian 


ideal of society, of civilization, an ideal 
demanding the constant application of the 
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Christian faith, not merely to the saving of 
the individual soul, but to the great out- 
standing problems that constitute the 
puzzle and pathos of human life, and 
which, when solved and conquered (as 
they undoubtedly will be) on the true 
basis and in the true light, will form 
the glory and the splendour of the 
Christian Church. 

This general proposition—a _ proposi- 
tion amounting to a statement of my 
theme—no one will, I think, deny. It 
is made not so much by way of accu- 
sation as of explanation. And _ the 
explanation will stand a good deal of 
investigation, an investigation that 
begins, and of course ought to begin 
with the very pertinent question—What 
is the present attitude of the Church 
towards the social problem: of our time ? 
—and, above all, What zs the Church at 
this moment as an executive, capable 
of resolutely facing and truly solving 
the problems in question? These pro- 
blems can be solved only on a spiritual 
basis, in a spiritual spirit, and towards 
a spiritual end. Modern economists may 
say as, and what, they please—but their 
theories and deductions are untrue because 
unscientific, not taking into consideration, 
or rather, ostentatiously leaving out of 
consideration, the primary and essential 
facts of human nature. I join issue at 
once with the purely secular spirit of 
the age in its every shape and form. 
I never read anything truer, or, as it 
seems to me, more absolutely complete 
than Ruskin’s denunciation and expos- 
ure of the whole spirit and purpose of 
what pleases to call itself ‘‘ Modern Poli- 
tical Economy.” Religions have invariably 
been the chief factors in all civilizations, the 
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more highly developed the one, the more 
highly developed and powerful the other. 
The appeal to the historical argument in this 
matter is instantly available, and overpower- 
ingly complete. All civilizations, their rise, 
history, and decline—the whole education, 
as it has been so well called, of the human 
race is simply the search, more or less 
honest, more or less successful, more or 
less slighted or passionately pursued, 
often pathetically forgotten, and as pathetic- 
ally ignored or even insulted, but always 
present, always asserting and avenging 
itself, always demanding complete and 
unhesitating homage, always ¢here, in fact— 
the search for the true God/ That is the 


only key to past and present civilizations. 


These are and have been so many more or 
less complete and well organized ex- 
pressions of the spiritual beliefs, con- 
victions, and aspirations of men, that 
and nothing more. But that is everything. 
And the answer given,—and given with 
so much dogmatic assurance by the 
prophets of the Modern Spirit,—that man- 
kind has passed, or nearly passed through 
the theological stage, and that the civiliza- 
tion of the future will run its course un- 
hampered by churches and creeds is the 
veriest quibble and begging of the whole 
question. ‘That religion will assume a less 
theological form strictly so called, and 
churches live on less strictly ecclesiastical 
lines, is not only true, but one of the very: 
things most earnestly to be hoped and 
prayed for. That is one thing. But it 
is another, and a very different thing, to 
assume and to say, that, therefore, the 
religious instincts and cravings of the 
human heart may be left out of account, 
and society reconstituted on a purely secular 
basis, The thing never has been done 
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and never will be done, for the excellent 
reason that it is thoroughly unscientific, 
absolutely contrary to the actual facts of 
human nature. ‘And the historical argu- 
ment is, as need scarcely be said, amply 
corroborated by the witness from experi- 
ence, from the actual, presently existing 
facts of human nature. This is so well 
known that it need not be dwelt on. To 
make modern Political Economy into a 
philosophy of life—to set it forth as a 
sufficient basis or even explanation of 
Society, is to perpetrate a pitiful and 
shameless fraud. In no other terms can 
it be described. If John Ruskin had 
never done any cther service to humanity 
than to pursue this imposture mercilessly 
and fearlessly to the bitter end, he would 
have been entitled to our warmest thanks 
and our best homage. 

No! No Society can live without great 
ideas, and great ideas are never found 
outside or independent of great religions. 
That is a statement not liable to any denial, 
and one amply proved by the facts of past 
history. And as Christianity is, to say the 
least of it, a great religion, with ideas, and 
facts, admittedly the purest and greatest 
yet found in the history of men, it at once 
becomes the first and last duty of the 
Christian Church to see that Christian 
ideas be translated into Christian facts, 
and that these be the facts of our everyday 
life. This brings me back from what 
seems, but really is not, somewhat of a 
digression, to the complaint I made, viz., 
that the Church has not yet sufficiently 
realized its distinctly social mission—not 
yet put it in the forefront of all its aims and 
purposes. What has Christianity to say 
to the present wail and turbulence and 
misery of our industrial population, or, 
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in other words—How do _ Christian 
Ethics affect economic laws? 

Now in attempting to answer this all- 
important question, just look, to begin with, 
at the present condition of our common 
Protestantism in our churches at home. 
It is freely confessed that if the church is 
to deal with our social problems, she must 
herself be fervent in heart, honest in aim, 
well organised, in fact, a strong and 
capable Executive, with her forces well in 
hand and capable of being vigorously 
applied at any point andatanytime. I do 
not think this is asking too much, for indeed 
it is actually laid upon us by the necessities 
of the case. If these grave and menac- 
ing problems are to be solved at all it 
must be in the light and by the help of 
the Christian faith and the Christian spirit, 
and, if that be so, what is to be said of the 
present hopeless, hopelessly divided, selfish, 
money-seeking condition of our common 
Christendom at home? The millennium 
of the industrial population is as far off as 
ever to all appearance. Give us this day 
our daily bread is the cry of despairing 
thousands. Forgive us our debts—our 
social duties and personal responsibilities 
is the equally eager cry of both capitalists 
and workmen. In the presence of such a 
state of matters, I ask again what 
is to be said for and of churches, 
which, through their officials at least, 
are far more concerned with politics in 
their basest and most hateful party sense, 
with what they conceive to be their own 
ecclesiastical position, with the wire-pulling 
expediency that adopts, even to the min- 
utest details, the most worldly spirit and 
the most earthly methods, which, in fact, 
instead of protesting against the world and 
the world’s ways is itself one of the worst parts 
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of the age’s turbulence, one of the gravest 
of the problems that have to be solved? 
Do Presbyteries and General Assemblies 
for a moment imagine that all this wrang- 
ling impotence and impotent wrangling— 
all this catering for numbers ‘and large 
money lists and big statistics, and, above 
all, political votes—that this is the real or 
anything like the real mission of the Church 
of God? If the Church were honestly 
and thoroughly to waken to its real mis- 
sion, to look all this evil straight in the face 
and say to it in the name and by the power 
God-—— Thou shalt not exist; thou art the 
enemy of mankind, and shalt go to thine 
own proper place, there, like thy great 
High Priest, to be burned in the flames of 
thine own Tophet. If the Church could 
first of all honestly and sincerely think 
this, and resolutely seek to do it, do you 
imagine that there would exist, for one 
day, all this awful waste of Christian 
influence and Christian organization, all 
this jealousy and mean competition, all 
this giving of stones when the souls of 
men are crying out for bread, for life, the 
eternal life of God? The real and the 
apparent Churches are two very different 
things. The one is the very salt of the 
earth, the other is an zens fatuus, deluding 
men into the fond belief that the kingdom 
of God means counting of heads, number 
of communicants, statistics, and money 
lists. 

The fact is we are suffering and have 
suffered, especially during the present 
century, from the curse and tyranny of 
individualism run mad. We have misin- 
terpreted and misapplied our common 
Protestantism, in such a way and to such 
an extent, that we have elevated individual 
and personal caprice into the rank of an 
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eternal principle, and tortured every 
opinion by which we have differed from 
our neighbour into what we please to call 
a great conviction. The result has been 
needless and heartburning, schism and 
separation till to-day—with our population 
gathered and ever gathering into great 
cities—with old ecclesiastical arrangements 
and organizations becoming comparatively 
useless, simply through stress of changed 
circumstances— westand in the presence 
of all these social problems a_ hopelessly- 
divided, and therefore weak and incapable 
executive, our hands tied behind our backs, 
and the world meantime clamouring for 
light and help. , 

I am not asking for external uniformity 
—for a revival of the Medizeval Church— 
or in the least seeking to destroy or deny 
the value of a varied and 
religious life. But Iam asking for true 
Protestantism, for the fact is that the 
Reformation claim was made, zo¢ for the 
natural, but solely for the spiritual man, 
—for the crucifixion of all false and merely 
self-assertive individualism—for a church 
broad as the lové and narrow only as the 
justice of Almighty God—for a church 
where all forms of faith and conviction 
shall have free play and yet be held firmly 
together in the charity which is the bond 
of _perfectness—for, in short, a church 
that can look the whole world in the face 
and say that God shall be no longer dis- 
honoured but worshipped—and evil no 
longer triumphant, but slain and con- 
quered, even for evermore. And in 
asking this I am not asking too much. I 
am asking that the church itself shall see 
that personal opinion and conviction shall 
be held not so much for their own sake, 
but in the light of a higher principle—that. 


multiform 
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of social duty—that the Incarnation and 
its glorious message was social, no less 
than personal—that in fact the world is 
the fold of Christian thought and Christian 
effort. 

This once seen, other things will be seen 
in their true light and true proportions. 
Not only, for the last fifty years particular- 
ly, has the church been cursed with this 
false individualism in some of its worst and 
most offensive forms, but it has in addition 
preached far too much the doctrine and 
necessity of mere personal salvation, and 
far too little the imperative duties and 
splendid gospel contained in the words— 
“eceanwdny brothers keepér’? © "This,: I 
think, will not be denied, but it may need 
some little explanation. You know that 
to assert one truth is not necessarily to deny 
another. Also, that to assert one truth 
too strongly is apt and very often does do 
much injustice to another and very probably 
complementary truth. This is exactly what 
has happened in the case before us. To 
assert the social mission of the church—to 
assert, and assert strongly, that the world 
as such is the true field for its action and 
energies—is not to deny in the least the 
necessity of personal salvation and the 
inviolability of the individual conscience. 
And also to emphasise one of these truths 
to the exclusion or at the expense of the 
other, is apt and actually has done much 
harm to our conceptions of the Gospel and 
the consequent true idea of the mission of 
the church. The whole Gospel is zot con- 
tained in these two dogmas—the necessity 
of personal salvation, and the inviolability 
of the Christian conscience. They are 
true, but they are not the whole truth or 
the only truth. The atonement of our 
Lord for my soul is truth, but the soczal 
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atonement of good men and women—the 
great sacrifice looked at in the light, not 
of mere individual needs, but of mankind 
at large, and as a continual process is also 
a truth. Protestant individualism is true. 
But the Catholic notion and idea of a great 
Universal Church and a great Christian 
Socialism is also true. <A right and true 
conception of Christ’s Gospel includes both. 
And I venture to say that no more blessed 
fact could come within the range of many 
individuals and many Protestant sects, 
than this widened and splendid thought of 
Christ as the Saviour of the world, the 
bringer in of the time when the kingdoms of 
the world shall have become the Kingdom 
of our Lord and of His Christ. In other 
words, personal religion is of course absol- 
utely necessary, but it is never so necessary 
and never so intensely powerful even as 
personal, as when it translates itself boldly 
and fearlessly into socéal religton—“ fellow- 
worker with God,” through and by which 
the social collective life of the children of 
men becomes the very home of the Spirit 
of God. 

This is what I wish understood. It is for © 
failing to see this or for seeing it so imper- 
fectly, that the Church can be arraigned. 
To see it now and make it an accomplished 
fact is the one supreme mission to which 
the Church is now summoned,—summoned 
to it by the discontent and dissatisfaction 
of the time, by its turbulence, its anarchy, 
its sheer selfishness, its appalling irrever- 
ence and want of faith, its materialism, 
its pathetic and strange forgetfulness of its 
only true and noble destiny. If we are 
suffering, as undoubtedly we are, from the 
tyranny of a false and basely-used individ- 
ualism, and if from that the true deliver- 
ance and redemption lies in a true and 
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honest church, then it will never do for 

the Church herself to be part of the tur- 
bulence, the anarchy, the faithlessness, and 
sheer worldliness of the time. Before our 
eyes we see this bad, unholy individualism 
revealing itself in social life by the frantic 
and unscrupulous pursuit of personal plea- 
sure—pleasure, observe you, that is merely 
personal, ministering, not as a subordinate 
to higher aims and nobler purposes, above 
all as one of the channels for the maintain- 
ing as well as the producting of good and 


pure character, but set on a pedestal as a | 


god to worship and adore at all or any 
cost, and served not with holy thought 
and innocent laughter, but with the 
giddiness, the frivolity of mere personal 
caprice and gratification, or the fatal sweep 
of unregulated and unrestrained passion. 
The same spirit, if possible in a more in- 
tense and concentrated form, is seen in 
our commercial life by the admission of 
the principle of unlimited competition—a 
principle that opens the door with a loud 
call of invitation to every conceivable 
species of dishonesty, fraud, and imposture, 
that consecrates this infernal gospel of 
cheapness, and holds it up for worship and 
adoration utterly irrespective of the lives 
and souls, the one-roomed houses, and all 
the horrors of the cheap and remorseless 
labour by which the so-called Christian 
public can buy for rs 114d what is lyingly 
said to be worth 3s 6d, and by which 
honest men and honest trade bid fair to 
become mere memories of happier because 
nobler times. And again, this same false 


individualism is seen in our theories of life,— 
when we take the trouble to have a theory 


at all,—by the acceptance of mere material 


standards of prosperity and progress. Not 
one possible word of exaggeration can be 
spoken about this social problem, about this 
aspect and fact of our public and private 
life. It is relieved now and again by 
falsely sentimental appeals to “‘a man’s a 
man for a’ that.” But these appeals,—and 
they are very poor and nearly as false as 
this theory itself,—only serve to show in 
ever more lurid light, what poisonous 
stuff has got lodged in the public 
breast. Theoretically, and in our calmer 
moments, we, of course, always say a man 
is worth what he zs—not what he has. But 
for all the purposes that guide life and 
shape destiny, implied or openly expressed, 
there is but one test, ‘‘ How is he, or it, 
getting on? What did he make last 
year? How much is he worth? &c., 
&c.” This, in its vilest and most hate- 
ful form, has become, without exception, 
the supreme rule and standard of church 
life. Statistics, money lists, number of 
adherents, external organizations, the gos- 
pel according to Lucre Brothers who can 
pay or starve the Church and its minister. 
These be thy gods, O Israel; and not 
faith, hope, charity, the sweep and force of 
deep conviction and pure trust, which, of 
course, are invisible, very modest, and can 
never be expressed in figures and money 
tables. | 


WM. BROWNLIE. 
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St George’s Cloth. 


THE LAXEY MILL, ISLE OF MAN. 


Some thirteen years ago, when “ Fors 
Clavigera” was still running its course, 
and Mr Ruskin was telling all true English 
girls that among other things they must 
learn to spin and weave, a correspondent 
wrote from Laxey, in the Isle of Man, to 
say that there was still a good deal of 
spinning done on that little island. Un- 
fortunately, however, there were no young 
girls learning any longer to spin, and 
there seemed every prospect that in a few 
years more the spinning-wheel would be 
as great a curiosity in the Isle of Man as it 
was already in Lancashire. The reason 
was simple enough. There was still a 
healthy native industry for women in 
spinning the wool of the Isle-bred sheep, 
but the market was so poor that frequently 
infirm and aged women were obliged to 
leave their cottages and their spinning- 
wheels to work inthe mines. This was 
the natural tendency, everybody said, of 
inevitable laws; but Mr Ruskin was well 
- accustomed to stand contra mundum, and 
determined to make a last effort to save 
‘the venerable art” that was being so 
remorselessly “ torn from the poor.” 

He at once found his man in the corres- 
pondent above referred to, Mr Egbert 
Rydings, and with his intelligent help the 
decrepit industry was quickly put on its 
legs. Mr Rydings’s heart was in the 
business, there could be no doubt of that. 
Why, every blanket and sheet, every piece 
of flannel and cloth, every pair of stock- 
ings, in his house, had been spun either by 


_ wood. 


his wife or by her mother before her. “We 
have now linen sheets in wear,” wrote Mr 
Rydings, with pleasant pride, “ not a hole 
or a tear in them, that were spun by my 
wife’s mother—and she, poor body, has 
been dead twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
years —the flax grown on their own farm.” 
What do you think of that? And did not 
the daughters of Lord Auckland, when he 
was Bishop of Sodor and Man, go every 
Saturday afternoon to the dear old lady to 
learn to spin? Mr Rydings was thus 
reviving a family tradition as well as a 
village industry. First of all, Mr Ruskin 
found money to encourage some of the 
older and feebler workers, and he then had 
a water-mill built. He has often been 
accused of preferring the beautiful to the 
useful, but St George’s Mill at Laxey 
refutes the base accusation. ‘The author 
of the ‘“ Seven Lamps of Architecture” and 
of the “Stones of Venice” is justifiably 
proud of this substantial building, and the 
photograph of it with the accompanying 
legend—“ First achievement of the St 
George’s Company in Romantic architec- 
ture. J.R., roth July, 1881”— 
occupies a prominent place among the other 
art treasures in the drawing-room at Brant- 
The first virtue in any building is 
that it should be suitable to its purpose, 
and no one can deny to the Laxey Mill an 
honest ugliness which exactly suits the 
home “of the manufacture of honest 
thread into honest cloth.” 

This romantic building is at once a 
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factory and a store. It contains, in the 
first place, the machinery for carding 
and spinning the wool and washing the 
cloth, The word machinery may very 
probably grate on the ear of the Ruskinian 
reader, and we hasten therefore to explain 
that the motive power is a water wheel. 
And it may here be noted for the consola- 
tion of weaker brethren that the prohibi- 
tion of machinery by St George is not 


absolute. It is not forbidden except 
where it supersedes healthy bodily 
exercise, or the art and precision: of 


manual labour. It is only steam that is 


absolutely refused, as being ‘a cruel 
and furious waste of fuel to do 
what every stream .and — breeze 


are ready to do costlessly.” The moores 
river-mill alone, says the. Master, ‘in- 
vented by Belisarius fourteen hundred 
years ago, would ‘do 4ll the mechanical 
work ever required by a nation which 
either possessed its senses, or could use 
its hands.” - But Mr Ruskin’s mill is a 
store as well, and in this capacity it 
enables him to revive another piece of an 
olden™ time. There. 1s, .asaleésingthe 
ordinary way for the outside world, but 
there is the good old institution of barter 
also. The farmers briny their wool, which 
is stored in the mill, and are paid for it 
either by finished cloth or by yarn for 
home knitting, or occasionally by wool 
prepared for home spinning. One does 
not-like to think what the rigid economists 
would say to this calculated interference 
with the division of labour.; but ‘then, as 
the lives of the peasants are healthier, 
perhaps the other kind of wealth may be 
left to look after itself. 

But in addition to this work of preparing 
yarn and wool, the “hands” at the mill 
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make a good deal of cloth for outside sale. 
This, indeed, was an essential part of Mr 
Ruskin’s scheme. ‘There was no good, he 
saw, in denouncing people for wearing 
shoddy unless he could also put them in 
the way of buying honest cloth. The 
square yard of Laxey homespun was to be 
“one of the standards of value in St. 
George’s currency,” but it was also to be 
a standard of material in dress. It is 
‘all wool,” for one thing ; and _ for 
another, there it is dyed indelibly—being, 
indeed, the natural colour of the black 
sheep of the island blended in certain 
proportions of white wool. Anybody who 
likes cloth warranted not to change colour 
orto shrink cannot do better (especially just 
now when greys are so fashionable) than 
order a dress length of the Laxey home- 
spun. The Duchess of Albany wrote to 
Mr Ruskin expressing her great pleasure 
at receiving a length of cloth made by the 
guild, in whose work her husband took so 
great an interest. One fault—for we must 
not conceal its dark side—one fault St. 
George’s cloth cheerfully confesses. It 
lasts a very long time, and that Mr 
Rydings says was what made the Manx- 
made stuffs go out of request: they did 
not give young women a chance of having 
four or five new gowns in the year. 

This, however, was a fault which, so 
long as ‘Fors Clavigera” continued, 
plenty of English housewives were found. 
to forgive; but since no further reminders 
from Mr Ruskin were forthcoming, the 
sales of St George’s cloth have almost 
ceased, the stock is accumulating, and the 
number of “hands” will soon have to be 
reduced. Why do Mr Ruskin’s friends not: 
send some orders to Mr Rydings (Laxey, 
Isle of Man), or to Mr George Thomson 
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(Woodhouse Hill, Huddersfield), who has 
relieved Mr Ruskin of the management of 
the St George’s Mill? That would be one 
very practical way of showing gratitude to 
the master; and another would be to sub- 
scribe to the building fund for enlarging 


his Sheffield Museum. Some people 
will profess boundless admiration for their 
hero’s words, but the last thing they think 
of is to obey them; they will be full of 
praise for his deeds, but it never occurs to 
them to go and do likewise. 


‘Recent Paintings and Ruskin’s Principles. 


(Reminiscence of a Lecture to the Extension Students at Oxford, August 8, 1889.) 


AMONG the many innovations in art which, 
sooner or later, become accepted as New 
Schools, the healthiest are, perhaps, those 
exhibited by the Neo-Venetians, as they 
are called, and the Newlyn School. They 
are both impressionist’; that is to say, 
strict followers of Turner’s advice, ‘‘ paint 
your impressions,” and of Ruskin’s rule, 
“ Paint what you see, and don’t paint 
what you don’t see.” But they have not 
necessarily attained the crown and culmin- 
ation of all art, because it still remains to 
be asked whether their impressions are 
worth painting ;—are they among things 
worth seeing, and have the artists eyes 
that can see them rightly? 

The Neo-Venetians carry on, in a way, 
the work of the great Venetian painters of 
the Renaissance. What the Pre-Raphael- 
ites were to early Florentine art, these are 
to old Venetian art; and more success- 
fully, the public thinks ; because the Pre- 
Raphaelites adopted not only the technical 
but also the sentimental standpoint of the 
Florentines, while the Neo- Venetians 
imitate ;}Veronese, or Vivarini, in nothing 
else except a distinguishing — cardinal 


principle. They look, in short, for colour, 
for masses of colour, for the relation of 
these masses of colour to one ‘another ; they 
care nothing about draughtsmanship in 
detail, projection in modelling, chiaroscuro. 
A good example ‘of the uncompromising 
outcome of the principle is Mr Melton 
Fisher’s “ Festa” (Royal Academy, 1889)— 
a party of Venetians in a café, a common- 
place enough subject ;—but evidently the 
sun must be shining somewhere out of 
doors ; the atmosphere is saturated with 
light, which lets you see into all dark 
corners, so that there is not a cranny any- 
where, but you can tell the—what jis usually 
called, “local colour” of it. There is a 
child’s face—a drawing-master would say, 
only half .painted—coming in front of a 
red fan; and the red fan is only a blot of 
madder, graduated indeed, but entirely un- 
sullied by grey or any theoretical comple- 
mentary darks. There is a blue frock in 
which all the darks are as blue as a 
gentian, in spite of two centuries of teach- 
ing from the Caracci downwards, that the 
darks of blue are black. The academical 
amateur must surely say, on seeing this, 
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what Gustave Doré said of a Brett, ‘“ 4- 
ha, nous avons ict quelque chose de japon- 
ast” | : 

The Newlyn School, on the other hand, 
look for tone rather than colour; their 
inspiration is from France, their practice 
has been, I suppose, chiefly in town 
studios, where, for half the year, Italian 
sunshine has to be replaced with gas ; or 
at best in the comparatively misty light 
of our northern climate. M. Chevreuil is 
reported to have said that the great im- 
provement in the colour-sense of the 
contemporary public is the result of 
improved methods of lighting ; and there 
can be no doubt that painters accustomed 
to paint in a better light paint better colour. 
Not that the Newlyn men neglect colour 
entirely, but they seem less happy with it 
than with values of tone. Mr Stanhope 
Forbes’ “ Health of the Bride,”-—a wedding 
party at a table before a window from 
which the light comes in, on a grey and 
cheerless day, is an almost perfect example 
of this way of work. 

Both these schools agree in this, that 
they neglect detail for mass, texture for 
outline, and academical chiaroscuro for 
tone values. Their pictures are things of 
shreds and patches—mosaics. 

This mosaic quality is not confined to 
the work of the Impressionists, though 
other modern painters are less courageous 
in carrying out their principles. At South 
Kensington, Mr Poynter’s code of rules 
for painting,—at Paris, M. Carolus Duran’s 
and others’ teaching,— train the student to 
lay on a canvas, clean except for the bare 
outline, a mosaic-work of accurately 
matched spaces of colour, with no previous 
rubbing-in of monochrome, nor any 
subsequent glazing and scumbling. And 
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the widely-read and _ generally-accepted 
‘Manual of Oil-Painting,” by the Hon. 
John Collier, an artist whose technical 
power entitles him to speak as an‘authority, 
very strongly enforces the rule of mosaic- 
work. In old times the method of painting 
was, first, outline ; second, shading ; third, 
local colour. In modern times the method 
is first, outline; second, mosaic-work of 
painting which simultaneously expresses 
both tone and colour. 

It is curious and interesting to find that 
Mr Ruskin in his first lectures at Oxford; 
given nearly twenty years ago, when most 
of these Impressionists were school boys, 
laid down the same principles. It is true 
that these were not the principles of the 
Pre-Raphaelites whom he spent so much 
of his life in defending. The Pre-Raphael- 
ites were great draughtsmen, as he is, 
rather than great painters ; and the “ Ele- 
ments of Drawing” are what their name 
implies, rudimentary principles of draught- 
manship, not of painting. As means of 
studying nature, drawing on Pre-Raphael- 
ite principles must always hold the first 
place ; — but as means of producing 
pictures to represent the colours of nature, 
which in her general aspect are of even 
greater account than her forms, this 
wholly different art, followed, perhaps, too 
exclusively by our Impressionists, is the 
one and only way; and Mr Ruskin with 
his singular intuitive power formulated the . 
principles of it in entire independence of 
any modern theories, solely from analysis 
of the old masterpieces of Venice. 

He expounds the principles concisely, 
but fully, in the lectures on “ Line,” 
“ Light,” and ‘ Colour,” especially in sec- 
tions 130 to 135; from which it is enough 
to quote one or two sentences, “All 
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objects appear to the human eye simply as 
masses of colour of variable depth, texture, 
and outline. The outline of any object is 
the limit of its mass as relieved against 
another mass.” ‘“ Usually, light and 
shade are thought of as separate from 
colour; but the fact is that all nature is 
seen as a mosaic composed of graduated 
portions of different colours, dark or light.” 
“You will constantly hear lights and 
shades spoken of as if these were different 
in their nature and to be painted in differ- 
ent ways. But every light is a shadow 
compared to higher lights, till we reach 
the brightness of the sun ; and every sha- 
dow is a light compared to lower shadows 
till we reach the darkness of night.” 
“What we have to do, then, from 
beginning to end is, I repeat once more, 
simply to draw spaces of their true shape, 
and to fill them with colours which shall 
match their colours.” And he goes on 
enforcing and illustrating a doctrine pre- 
cisely identical with that of Impressionism, 
and illustrating it from the practice of the 
old Venetians. In the ‘“ Laws of Fésole” 
he puts the student through a course of 
training intended to apply the same prin- 
ciple to still-life and landscape, which 
would leave the attentive learner practic- 
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ally a master of the most recent develop- 
ments of revolutionary art. 

I do not, however, claim that Mr 
Ruskin is the parent of Impressionism, any 
more than of Pre-Raphaelitism ; for there 
are qualities or defects in the French or 
Italian Schools and their English followers 
against which a pupil of his would long 
ago have been put on his guard. The 
affected carelessness of detail, of design, 
and of subject, in whichthe modern Im- 
pressionists mask the seriousness of their 
aims, would not be tolerated by Mr 
Ruskin, and would be replaced in his 
School by a more thorough knowledge 
and love of natural form, by a more studied — 
outline, and by a more earnest and poetical 
sentiment. It is a great deal to ask, of 
course; but unto him that hath more 
shall be given. ' And it is not too much to 
hope that, out of a combination of the 
reverent audacity of imaginative  Pre- 
Raphaelitism with the skilled craftsmanship | 
of realistic Impressionism, we may some 
day see a school of painting arise which 
shall unite those various but not incompat- 
ible excellencies which Mr Ruskin has 
long preached; to which the world of 
artists has unanimously answered, “ this 
is a hard saying ; who shall hear it ?” 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


Art in Daily Wife. 


Wuart a mighty influence Art is in daily 
life! The very meanest art has power to 
raise a man above himself, or, in other 


words, is a means whereby he may use his 
powers in order to produce an object he 
desires. 
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The meanest art is that art which 
requires the use of the fewest and least 
noble of the powers of man in producing a 
desired object. The greatest art is that 
art which calls into use the noblest and 
the greatest number of man’s powers to 
produce what he desires. 

What is art? It is the productive use 
of man’s faculties ; and the nobility of the 
faculties necessary for‘the production will 
proclaim the nobility of the art. 

The rank of the arts, then, from the art 
of bread-making to the art of watch-making, 
and on to the highest of all—music, paint- 
ing, and poetry—must ever be according 
to the nobility of human faculties required 
for them. 

What would life be without art? Words 
cannot express! Cultivation depends 
upon it. Do you think it depends upon 
science P? Well, in a sense, it does ; for 
science and art are intimately related. 
Science is the finding out of facts or 
knowledge: while art is the giving out an 
embodiment of what we take in. A great 
musician was once asked what he con- 
sidered was requisite in order to play 
well; and for answer he touched his 
hands, his head, and his breast ; meaning 
to imply—dexterity, mind, and feeling. 

The higher the art the more of these 
are required ; and the greater the artist— 
in whatever art—the more of these his art- 
productions will reveal. 

It is only in the highest arts—music, 
painting, poetry, and _ sculpture — that 
man’s feeling, or soul, can have full play. 
And therefore, it is the art-productions of 
these arts that influence most the true or 
soul-life of man. 

It is ever over the largest-souled men 
that fine-art productions have most 
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influence ; for as soul is required to bring 
them forth, so soul is required to appreciate 
them. There are two sure tests of every 
man’s character — his work and _his 
pleasure. By these we may know him 
as we can in no other way. His work, 
if he be in his right place, will proclaim 
his mind and soul; and the Jatter his 
pleasure is sure to proclaim. 

I would compare art to a ladder set up 
from earth to heaven—infinite space! 
Only the stongest souls can climb far; only 
the strongest can catch clear gleams of 
heaven through the mist, and proclaim 
them to earth; only the strongest can 
breathe the pure air of inspiration nearest 
heaven—can hear voices in the better, the 
spiritual world, and give echoes to this. 
And they only, the strong ones who climb 
farthest, can fully realise the eternity of 
space above them that time cannot climb 
—as each new height is reached there is 
new height beyond — beyond — and for 
ever, 

All who are climbing the ladder of art 
have powerful influence in daily life; an 
influence to purify, elevate, and strengthen. 
Each step we mount we breathe air nearer 
Heaven. As we ascend, the horizon-line 
of earth-life seems to vanish—and the 
boundary between Time and Eternity 
disappears. 

What is there like the sweet music 
of sound—the awakening bells of heaven 
that can arouse the soul from slumber, 
and remind it that its abode is not here, 
but there, whence these sounds proceed—- 
echoes of the eternal song that our souls 
instinctively yearn for in the home of 
harmony— Heaven ! 

The music of colour! how it quickens 
the innate desire of our souls to behold 


that which “eye hath not seen”—the 
consummation of glory inexpressible, to 
follow the glad, brilliant, over-joying pre- 
lude here ! 

The painter is one who clings to the 
soul of nature; he sees her beauties with 
the quickened eye of love, and in his 
fulness of joy he pourtrays them for others, 
that they may see as he does, and rejoice 
with him. 

Then there is the music of thought— 
poetry. This the soul feels to be its native 
language. Whois so far from earth in 
thought—so near the unseen world—as 
the poet is? ‘What an influence the 
reading of good poetry has over our souls 
—how it refreshes them! Poetry makes 
us feel as a foreigner does when he meets 
one of his own countrymen, who speaks 
his mother tongue, and can sympathize 
with him in his inmost feelings. 

It has been most truly said that life is 
short, and art is long. Whatever art we 
pursue, we must pursue to the end, and 
find it as elusive to our grasp as ever. A 
true artist ever desires his productions to 
be as perfect as it is possible for him to make 
them ; but in each he feels there is some- 
thing wanting— something he has failed 
to express ; and thus feeling more, and 
aiming to express more, he follows his art 
to the last. 


‘¢ Dwells within the soul of every artist 
More than all his effort can express ; 
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And he knows the best remains unuttered, 
Sighing at what we call his success. 


Vainly he may strive ; he dare not tell us 
All the sacred mysteries of the skies ; 
Vainly he may Strive ; the deepest beauty 

Cannot be revealed to mortal eyes. 


And the more devoutly that he listens, 
And the holier message that is sent, 

Still the more his soul must struggle vainly, 
Bowed beneath a noble discontent. 


No great thinker ever lived, and taught you 
All the wonder that his soul received ; 

No true painter ever set on canvas 
All the glorious vision he conceived. 


No musician ever held your spirit 
Charmed and bound in his melodious chains, 
But be sure he heard and strove to render, 
Feeble echoes of celestial strains, 


No real poet ever wove in numbers 
All his dream ; but the diviner part, 
Hidden from all the world, spake to him only 
In the voiceless silence of his heart. 


So with love ; for love and art united 

Are twin mysteries—different, yet the same: 
Poor indeed would be the love of any 

Who could find its full and perfect name. 


Love may strive—but vain is the endeavour— 
All its boundless riches to unfold; 

Still its tenderest, truest secret lingers 
Ever in its deepest depths untold. 


Things of Time have voices : speak and perish. 
Art and love speak ; but their words must be 
Like sighings of illimitable forests, 
And waves of an unfathomable sea.” 


MARY E. EDWARDS. 
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Picture, Mo. 1181. 


—_—__—_++-_—__—__ 


LIVERPOOL AUTUMN 


In accord with what I feel to be a desirable 
state of mind, it is my habit in visiting our 
annual collection of artistic products to try 
to fasten my memory on some few pictures 
which may abide with me in imagination, 
and be treasures in that way if in no other. 

I have no difficulty whatever in finding 
plenty of pictures that are to me not lovely 
or of good report, and which I would like 
to do with as Abraham with his dead— 
bury them out of my sight. But as all 
good artis of praise, so good talk about 
art should largely be of praise too. 

Well then, I wish to remember in this 
Liverpool Autumn Collection of Pictures 
one called ‘Sunday Morning,” No. 1181, 
in eighth room. 

It is rather an odd sort of picture, and a 
few of my friends have smiled upon me 
as though they pitied my weakness in 
admiring fine art of that description. 

This has had the effect of provoking me 
to put down in a few words what I conceive 
this picture has to say to me of teaching or 
praise. 

But first let me give a statement of its 
contents. A bold sweeping flight of stone 
steps takes up fully half the width and 
height of the painting. These lead to an 
angle of building, one storey high, the eave 
of which could easily be touched by a tall 
man from the top of the steps. Just 
outside the building on the left sit two 
men, having somewhat the appearance of 
belonging to some religious order, monks, 
or the like. In about the centre of the 


EXHIBITION, 1888. 


picture, a few steps down, stands a bright 
pleasant woman, ready to feed two pea- 
cocks and two less- grandly feathered 
mates that are with stately march and 
slow wending their way upwards for their 
morning meal. In various positions about 
are several smaller birds, mostly doves, 
ready to pick up stray grains from about 
the table of their more richly adorned 
friends. In the corner of the angle, 
formed by the winding steps, rises a 
richly-blossomed bush, which, one hopes, 
might prove to be hawthorn—winding up 
each corner of the steps, more slowly and 
perhaps with less vanity than the peacocks, 
is a bright, scarlet-flowered creeper. <A 
wrought iron railing guards the dangerous 
side of the steps. 

What, then, has this picture to say to 
me? It speaks first of good, honest work, 
what Canon Farrar calls “the infinite 
sanctity of toil.” The buildings and’ the 
steps look quite like having weathered a 
hundred years of sun and rain, and as if 
they could easily do another hundred ; as 
if the stone-mason had had plenty of time 


to do his work well, being neither 
bothered with contractors, syndicates, 
limited companies, managers, or sub- 


managers, perhaps not even foremen or 
time-keepers—nothing but the great Task- 
masters eye upon him. The iron work — 
could have been wrought easily in a coun- 
try smithy without a steam hammer, and is 
not without artistic curves. 

The building speaks to me of modesty 
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in the builder—one storey high—the kind 


of people who are to inherit the earth, as 
opposed to your Babel and Eiffel tower- 
builders and ugly warehouse builders -of 
modern times. The picture speaks to me 
of rest as well as of work; of the sweet 
rest of Sabbath morn in the open air of 
the country ; in clean sunshine, no smuts 
above, no clinkers beneath ; of rest in one’s 
own place, as opposed to the restlessness 
of trips to the Crystal Palace and New 
Brighton. It speaks to me of reading in 
the book of Nature as well as the book of 
Grace, and one can readily imagine if the 
two men belong to some religious order 
that they will not be allowed, perhaps will 
not desire, to neglect the book of Grace; 
and there must be a grand book of Nature 
thereabouts, judging from the creeping 
plant on the steps and the bush in blossom 
in the corner. It further speaks to me of 
riendship and community with the 
feathered tribes of earth, as opposed to 
the widespread desire to shoot them. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s ‘Captive 
Andromache” may be worth four thousand 
pounds. I don’t know—the money may, 
perhaps, be better spent. But I have 
no doubt whatever of the immense 
superiority, for any practical service in 
daily life, of this one woman on the 
steps feeding the birds, over all the 
crowd of Sir Frederick’s Greek posture 
makers. ‘They look very pretty, winding 
skeins, gazing over blue seas, or meander- 
ing along friezes ; but as for brightening a 
man’s life and that of his children by swift 
work in cleanliness and order, well, one has 
at once to imagine that a servant of all 
work would be required in addition to one 
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of these Greek beauties. I cannot get 
quite near enough, even supposing I had 
much faculty that way, to see what title 
Mr Wasse’s heroine has to being a beauty 
—certainly she is bright in a red bodice— 
cheery, useful, kind and gentle. I quite 
believe her wardrobe could be furnished by 
her own hands without any assistance 
from fashionable milliner or scientific 


dressmaker. I cannot say much for the 
attire of the two men in the way 
of beauty. The attire decidedly 


scores on the points of simplicity and 
warmth ; not requiring much time or 
trouble arranging one’s toilet in the morn- 
ing, not many buttons to come off, and 
quite evidently not made under the sweat- 
ing system In fact there is something 
about the whole painting tending to draw 
one’s thoughts towards simple, healthy, 
and happy life. Some have, apparently, 
been surprised that I should set any affec- 
tion on such empty-headed, gaudily-tailed | 
creatures as peacocks. I am not specially 
fond of them ; their vocal utterances are 
particularly objectionable to me, but they 
have this decided advantage over some 
other gaudily-attired creatures—the beauty 
of their dress is all their own. No poor 
workers at starvation wages have sat 
up the long night to deck them for 
the feast... And if they Sares-emipty- 
headed ; well, alas! it is all too common a 
failing in a circle above them, sometimes 
called by Carlyle two-legged animals, 
without feathers, and who are by no means 
always too particular whence they steal 
them. 


J. E. FOWLER. 
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The Date Mrs Ewing and “The Elements of Drawing.” 


————— $9 —_____—_ 


Mrs Ewinc wrote her stories to please 
children, and truly has she pleased them 
with her delightful books. They are so 
simply and naturally written that they read 
like true stories, and it is this reality which 
gives them so great a charm to the child- 
like mind. But we, who are no longer 
children, are also charmed by these stories, 
and can appreciate them at their true value. 
No one could read “ Jackanapes,” “ Jan 
of the Windmill,” or “ Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecot,” without recognising the genius 
of the writer, the beauty of her style, the 
artistic way in which the tale is told, and 
the love of nature which she must have 
had to be able to delineate it so truthfully. 

A short memoir of Mrs Ewing and her 
books has been written by her sister, 
Horatia K. F. Gatty; and to this the 
reader is referred who desires to know more 
about the gifted authoress and her writings. 
Especially interesting to the members of 
our Guild is the following extract :— 
“Referring generally to the subject of 
construction, she told me,” her brother 
says, “‘that she had been greatly indebted 
for her own education in such matters to 
the latter part of the third letter in Mr 
Ruskin’s ‘ Elements of Drawing,’ where the 
first principles of this great question are 
touched upon, in their application to 


music, poetry, and painting. It is un- 


necessary to reproduce here the masterly 
analysis of the laws of principality, 
repetition, continuity, contrast, harmony, 
&c., which are to be found in Mr Ruskin’s 
work. It is sufficient only to note that 
Mrs Ewing felt keenly that they were 
equally essential to the art of writing as to 
that of painting.” The remainder of the 
extract is very interesting, but it is too 
long to quote in full. It may seem strange 
that principles laid down to govern the 
composition of a painting should be of 
use in determining the construction of a 
work of fiction. But the principles which 
Mr Ruskin has spent his life in discover- 
ing and prescribing are true and wide in 
their application, so that they are equally 
of service in all branches of art, as well as 
in all the difficulties of life. 

Mrs Ewing has given us a practical 
lesson, and, as disciples of Mr Ruskin, we 
should remember that we obtain the great- 
est benefit from his teaching when we 
apply his principles to whatever work we 
have in hand. 

It is to be regretted that this particular 
book, ‘The Elements of Drawing,” is out 
of print, and it is to be hoped that there 
will soon be a new edition of a_ work, 
which has evidently been of great use, 
even beyond its special sphere. 

teres: 
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THIRD SESSION, 1889-90. 


THE work of the Ruskin Reading Guild, 
since it was formed in November, 1887, 
has been entirely experimental. But now 
that the Guild has taken firm root, and is 
spreading its Branches and Associates 
over the country, the time has come for a 
deliberate and determined effort to carry 
out more fully, than has yet been done, 
the Aim for which the Guild exists. That 
Aim is (@) to diffuse a knowledge of the 
writings of John Ruskin and of the authors 
upon whom he looks as his masters; and (4) 
to promote, by the method of association 
(in Branches) by intellectual co-operation, 
careful and thoughtful reading and study 
of good literature. ‘ All literature and all 
education are only useful,” we must 
constantly bear in mind, “so far as 
they tend to confirm the calm, bene- 
ficent and therefore kingly power—jrst 
over ourselves, and, through ourselves, 
over all around us.” The Guild is, there- 
fore, intended to be educational in the 
best sense. It is designed not merely to 
answer the questions, How and what to 
read? butalso the far deeper one, Why to 
read? ‘Whatever advantages we possess 
in the present day in the diffusion of 
education and of literature, can only be 
rightly used by any of us when we have 
apprehended clearly what education is to 
lead to, and literature to teach. Well- 
directed moral training and well-chosen 
reading lead to the possession of a power 
over the ill-guided and illiterate, which is, 
according to the measure of it, in the 


truest sense £zngly ; conferring, indeed, the 
purest kingship that can exist among 
men.” ‘That kind of kingship is one to 
which a// are called but few chosen. For 
the self-discipline necessary to attain to 
this stronger moral state and truer thought- 
ful state, in which kingship consists, is 
practised only by the few. These few, 
however, become true kings of men.” 
Education is desired by many because they 
think they will better their position in 
lifer — <The. first. condition,” says Mr 
Ruskin, an “Line cand) ide? ~ pt 94, 
‘under which education can be given 
usefully is, that it should be clearly under- 
stood to be no means of getting on in the 
world, but a means of staying pleasantly 
in your place there. And the first ele- 
ments.in State education should be calcu- 
lated equally for the advantage of every 
order of person composing the State. 
The elements of this general state educa- 
tion should be briefly these :— 

‘“ First—The body must be made as 
beautiful and perfect in its youth as it can 
be, wholly irrespective of ulterior pur- 
pose. Therefore, first teach the Laws of 
health, and the exercises enjoined by 
them.” | 

“Next to bodily accomplishments, the 
two great mental graces should be taught, 
Reverence and Compassion: not that 
these are in a literal sense to be ‘taught,’ 
for they are innate in every well-born 
human creature, but they have to be deve- 
loped exactly as the strength of the body 
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must be, by deliberate and constant exer- 
cise To teach reverence rightly 
is to attach it to the right persons and 
things, first, by setting over our youth 
masters whom they cannot but love and 
respect; next, by gathering for them, out 
of past history, whatever has been most 
worthy in human deeds and human pas- 
ston; and leading them continually to dwell 
upon such instances, making this the prin- 
cipal element of emotional excitement to 
them ; and J/astly, by letting them justly 
feel, as far as may be, the smaliness of their 


own powers and knowledge, as compared 


with the attainments of others.” 
‘“‘Reverence and Compassion we are to 
teach primarily, and with these, as the 


bond and guardian of them, truth of spirit - 


and word, of thought and sight. ‘Truth, 
earnest and passionate, sought for like a 
treasure and kept like a crown (“Time 
and Tide,” pp. 96-98). 

The many will be mightily astonished, 
when they really get education, to find 
that it is the “fatallest of all discerners 
and enforcers of distinction ; piercing, even 
to the division of the joints and marrow, to 
find out wherein your body and soul are 


less or greater, than other bodies and 


souls, and to sign deed of separation with 
unequivocal seal. 

“Education is, of all differences not 
divinely appointed, an instant effacer and 
reconciler. Whatever is undivinely poor, 
it will make rich; and whatever is un- 
divinely maimed, and halt, and blind, it 
will make whole and equal and seeing. 
The blind and the lame are to it as to 
David at the siege of the Tower of the 
Kings, “hated of David’s soul.” But 
there are other divinely - appointed 
differences, eternal as the ranks of the 
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everlasting hills, and as the strength of 
their ceaseless waters. And these educa- 
tion does not do away with. 

“In the handful of shingle which you 
gather from the sea-beach, which the 
indiscriminate sea with equality of fraternal 
foam, has only educated to be, every one, 
round, you see little difference between the 
noble and the mean stones. But the 
jewellers trenchant education of them 
will tell you another. story. Even the 
meanest will be the better for it, but the 
noblest so much better, that you can class 
the two together no more. ‘The fair veins 
and colours are all clear now, and so stern 
is nature’s intent regarding this, that not 
only will the polish show which is best, but 
the best will take most polish. You shall 
not merely see that they have more virtue 
than the others, but see that more of virtue 
more clearly ; and the less virtue there is, 
the more dimly you shall see what there is 
of it.” The contrast between the super- 
ficial uniformity of the results attained by 
modern educational methods, and the 
eternal divinely-appointed differences in 
men, brought to light by true educational 
methods, cannot be better put. The pre- 
ceding quotations and the following one 
should be carefully studied, and their full 
meaning firmly grasped. 

“The law about education, which is 
sorrowfullest to vulgar pride, is this— 
that all its gains are at compound interest } 
so that, as our work proceeds, every hour 
throws us farther behind the greater men 
with whom we began on equal terms. 
Two children go to school hand in hand, 
and spell for half an hour over the same 
page. Through all their lives, never shall 
they spell from the same page more. One 
is presently a page ahead—two pages, 
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ten pages—and ever more though each 
toils equally, the interval enlarges—at 
birth nothing, at death, infinite. 

“And by this you may recognize. true 
education from false. False education is 
a delightful thing, and warms you, and 
makes you every day think more of your- 
self. And true education is a deadly cold 
thing, with a Gorgon’s head on her shield, 
and makes you every day think worse of 
yourself,” for education is “ perpetually 
increasing the personal sense of ignorance 
and the personal sense of fault.” (Time 
and Tide, secs. 171-173.) 

But, for our redemption, if we will learn 
and obey what they have to tell us, 
“there are certain men who mow the 
truths necessary to human life; they do 
not ‘opine’ them; and nobody’s ‘opinions,’ 
on any subject, are of consequence opposed 
to them. Hesiod is one of these, Plato 
another, Dante another, Carpaccio an- 
other.” (Fors 71.) 

All great teachers must be studied _his- 
torically. “In themselves they are always 
either the counterpart or the summing-up 
of thinkers that have preceded them.” Of 
Ruskin it is pre-eminently true that he sums 
up thinkers that have preceded him. 
Ruskin’s message to this age “did not 
come by mere intuition, but is a super- 
structure on the foundations laid by the 
mighty thinkers of the past.” The powers 
fitting him for the task of choosing, and, 
in some degree, providing, a body of 
popular literature of entirely serviceable 
quality are, he himself tells us, “ owing 
mainly to this one condition of my life, that 
from my youth up, I have been seeking 
the fame and honouring the work, ‘of 
others ;—never my own. I first was driven 
into literature that I might defend the fame 
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of Turner; since that day, I have been 
explaining the power, or proclaiming the 
praise, of Tintoret,—of Luini,—of Car- 
paccio,—of Botticelli,—of Carlyle ;—never 
thinking for an instant of myself: and sacri- 
ficing what little faculty, and large pleasure 
I had in painting, either from nature or 
noble art, that, if possible, I might bring 
others to see what I rejoiced in or under- 
stand what I had deciphered. There has 
been no heroism in this, nor virtue— but 
only, as far as I am myself am concerned, 
quaint ordering of fate—but the result is, 
that I have at last obtained an instinct of 
impartial and reverent judgment, which 
sternly fits me for this final work, to which, 
if to anything, I was appointed.” (Fors, 
67, 217.) It is to a man, thus qualli- 
fied, that we look for inspiration and 
guidance in our studies. ‘The chief of 
all the curses of this unhappy age is the 
universal .gabble of its fools, and of the 
flocks that follow them, rendering the 
quiet voices of the wise men of all past 
time inaudible. The universal pestilence 
of falsehood fills the mind of the world as 
cicadas do olive leaves, and the first 
necessity for our mental government is to 
extricate from among the insectile noise 
the few books and words that are Divine.” 
(Fors, 81, 267). Itis because Ruskin has, 
in obedience to the first necessity of 
mental government, throughout his own life 
sought to extricate the few books and 
words that are divine, and, in doing so, 
has obtained an instinct of impartial and 
reverent judgment, that he is fitted, as no 
living teacher of our time and nation is 
fitted, “to give us true views of the life of 
man ; to strip away the sordid theories that 
blind him to his heritage of admiration, 
joy, and love; to show him the infinite 
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beauty of the world; to remind him that 
all that God requires of him is to do justice 
and love mercy.” 

The spirit of a great man’s teaching is 
not on the surface, and cannot be found 
out all at once. ‘Be sure, if the author is 
worth anything, that you will not get at 
his meaning all at once ;—nay, that at his 
whole meaning you will not for a long 
time arrive in any wise.” (Sesame and 
Lillies, I., 13.) Hence the need for 
careful and patient study of his writings 
and of the writings of those with whom 
his teaching is in agreement or opposition. 
“It happens continually that those who 
respect Mr Ruskin as an art critic have no 
interest in his social teachings, while those 
who agree with him in his social views 
have no interest in his art work. Yet his 
teachings in both departments have been 
homogeneous. If he says that there is no 
‘““wealth” but life, he also says that 
greatness in art is measured by the 
moral life of the workman.” We, of the 
Reading Guild, must guard against study- 
ing one of the sides of his teaching to the 
neglect of the others. Therefore, this ‘ses- 
sion, the programme of work will be pretty 
comprehensive. 

To begin with, each Branch and each 
Associate should study carefully Mr Wm. 
Smart’s paper, entitled, “ A Disciple of 
Plato: a Critical Study of John Ruskin.” 
This will form an admirable introduction 
to our winter’s work, and to the special 
study, of Plato, who is one of the five men 
(Virgil, Dante, Victor Carpaccio, and 
Shakespeare being the other four), whose 
opinions on practical matters Mr Ruskin 
wishes us to know. ‘The references to 


Plato in “Fors,” conveniently grouped 
together in the admirable Index Volume, 
will supply useful hints as to study. 

For the study of the art side of Mr 
Ruskin’s teaching, the Home Reading 
Circle, conducted by Mr Collingwood, will 
prove a useful stimulus, and all who can 
possibly do so should join it. (For infor- 
mation regarding it, see January No. of 
Journal, p. 6.) 

For study at home by Members and 
Associates, and for reading and exposition 
at Branch meetings— 

Carlyle’s Past and Present, and Latter- 
Day Pamphlets. 

Mazzini’s ‘Duties of Man,” and “ Essays” 
on Carlyle, &c. (Camelot Series.) 

Ruskin’s “ A Joy for Ever,” ‘“ Unto This 
Last,” “ Munera Pulveris,” “Time and 
Tide,” and selections from “ Fors 
Clavigera.” 

Tolstoi’s “ What to Do” are recommended. 

Fuller information and hints as to study 
will be given in succeeding numbers of 
the Journal. “ Fors,” Letter 95, should 
be carefully studied for the sake of the 
remarks on the details of education. The — 
advice with reference to “an hour a day 
to be spent in school (or, in our case, at 
Branch Meetings, or at home,) listening to 
good reading” should be borne in mind, and 
the following rule adopted and carried into 
practice at every Branch meeting :—The 
audience, for whom the book to be read 
has been specially chosen, shall be required 
to give perfect and unbroken attention to 
what they hear, and to stop the reader 
always at any word or sentence they do 
not understand. 


W. MARWICK, General Secretary. 
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“Our Book Gazette.” 


THE WEAKER VESSEL. By David Christie 
Murray. London: Macmillan & Co. 


This story fully maintains Mr Christie 
Murray’s reputation for bright dialogue, 
quiet humour, and truth to nature—human 
nature especially. The book appears in 
Messrs Macmillan’s series of one volume 
novels, and is a marvel of attractive bind- 
ing and good type at a small price. 


* * * 


WeEssEX TALES. By ‘Thomas 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


Well may it be said the tales told in this 
volume are “strange, lively, and common- 
place.” The first story, “ The Three 
Strangers,” is well-written and interesting 
throughout, and gives insight into the 
character of the Wessex folk. ‘The 
Withered Arm” is slightly weird, and the 
reader is anxious to know if conjuror 
Treadles’ prescribed cure is_ effective. 
“ Fellow-Townsmen™” is less exciting, but 
more in keeping with every-day _ life. 
“Tnterlopers at the Knap” is in some 
parts sad, but one likes to read of a 
character with so much steadfastness of 
purpose as Sally Hall. ‘The Distracted 
Preacher” is the most interesting of all 
the tales, and gives a very vivid picture of 
smuggling days. 


Hardy. 


* * ¥ 


AFTERTHOUGHTS. By Joseph Truman. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


The influence of the late Matthew Arnold 
is very perceptible in this little volume of 


verse. This is not surprising, as the 
author in his preface acknowledges his 
“boundless inward obligations to this most 
stately, most touching of modern poets,” 
and writes of ‘“ Laleham,” as the place 
were the lost Afaster lies. The poems are 
graceful in form, chaste in thought, and, for 
the most part, subdued in feeling. The 
poet is responsive to the spirit of the age, 
with its questions concerning life and death, 
things seen and unseen, temporal and 
eterna]. We may take the following lines 
from ‘The Broadest Church” as indica- 
ting his religious attitude :— 
‘*T ask for faith, stale forms I find, 
Submission pliant and weak-kneed ; 
Blind following of leaders blind, 
A jargon of plethoric creed. 


I love no better this dead rite 
‘Than science, which no more adores. 
Let me seek Christ’s way infinite, 
Where reverence into freedom soars.” 


Here is a common question in these days : 
‘* When all is o’er, 
From life’s blind slumber shall I wake to hear 
The loved, the silenced voices, close and clear, 
Tormented with desire and doubt no more ?”’ 
In the first poem in the volume, it is said, 
‘‘ Dreams are not idle; dreams have saved 
the world,” and the poet adds, 
‘¢ Therefore to heaven-touching heights afar 
Our lowland eyes that yearn and dream we lift, 
And to the isle-like mists that round them drift, 
And to the moon and to the morning star.”’ 
The volume has reached its second edition, 
and deserves the reception that has been 
accorded to it. 
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REUBEN SacHs. By Amy Levy. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 

This book gives a most interesting 
sketch of Jewish life, and exhibits in a 
strong light the character and prejudices 
of the race. Judith Quixano, the heroine 
of the story, is a young lady who might 
well be admired for the quiet, gentle way 
in which she masters trying circumstances. 
The only time she falls in one’s esteem 1s 
when she, at her friend’s request, marries a 
man she does not love. If the convention- 
alities of the race could have been cast aside 
she would have made a happy marrage, 
and no doubt Reuben Sachs, with all the 
honours that were conferred upon him, 
would gladly have wooed and won her, 
and enjoyed a longer life than he did. The 
story proves attractive from first to last. 


KH ¥ # 


LookinG Backwarps. By Edward Bella- 
my. London: W. Reeves. 


Those who are anxious to know what life 
will probably be like in Boston, U.S.A., 
in the year 2000 A.D., cannot do better 
than read the fascinating and instructive 
story, entitled, ‘“ Looking Backward,” of 
which the 17th Edition has lately been 
published. Those who have read Laur- 
ence Gronland’s ‘Co-operative Common- 
wealth” will have been prepared to 
appreciate this brilliantly executed sketch 
of a Co-operative Commonwealth that is 
imagined to have developed gradually, by 
a process of peaceful evolution, out of the 
anarchic civilization of the rgth century. 
The conversation between Dr _  Leete 
and Julian Westin ch. V. explains very 
clearly how the change from the present 
individualistic regime to the socialistic took 
place. ‘The movement toward 
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conduct of business by larger and larger 
aggregations of capital, the tendency 
toward monopolies, which has been so 
desperately and vainly resisted, was 
recognized at last, in its true significance, 
as a process which only needed to complete 
its logical evolution to open a_ golden 
future to humanity.” The organization of 
labour, which Carlyle and Ruskin have 
pleaded for, accompanied necessarily by 
the nationalization of land and capital, 
and the instruments of production and 
exchange, is seen to have been carried 
out. The nation, organized as the one 
great business corporation, in which all 
other corporations were absorbed, became 
the one capitalist in the place of all 
other capitalists, the sole employer, 
the final monopoly in which all previous 
and lower monoplies were swallowed up, a 
monopoly in the profits and economies of — 
which all citizens shared. “The national 
organization of labour under one direction 
was,” says Dr Leete, ‘the complete solution 
of what was, in your day and under your 
system, justly regarded as the insoluble 
labour problem. When the nation became 
the sole employer, all the citizens, by 
virtue of their citizenship, became em- 
ployees to be distributed according to the 
needs of industry.” In reply to the usual 
objection of nineteenth century critics, of 
whom Julian West is in the story the 
only surviving representative, viz., that 
‘human nature itself must have changed 
very much” to make this re-organised 
state of society possible, Dr Leete says : 
—“Not at all; but the conditions of 
human life have changed and with them 
the moztzves of human action. The re-organ- 
ization of society no longer offers a 
premium on baseness. But these are 
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matters,” he adds, “which you can only 
understand as you come, with time, to 
know us better.” Although we cannot 
expect to enjoy Julian West’s good-fortune 
of getting, by personal — experience, 
to know all about the  wonderfnl 
institutions of the 20th century, yet it will 
be well worth our while to make the 
acquaintance of Dr Leete and his daughter 
Edith, and, along with Mr West, be con- 
ducted by them over New Boston. This 
“vision of the future,” which it unfolds, 
is one that will make some of us wish that, 
like Julian West’s, our little life had been 
“rounded by a sleep.” But after all, we 
ought to feel, as Julian West himself felt, 
that it is better for us to plead for crucified 
humanity with a scoffing generation than 
to be in that earthly paradise drinking of 
wells we digged not, and eating of trees 
whose husbandmen we are perhaps even 
now stoning. 


* % % 


CaRLYLE’s Works. London: Chapman 
& Hall. ‘The French: Revolution,” 
3 vols. ; ‘“ Sartor Resartus,” “ Past and 
Present,” “Heroes and Hero-Worship.” 


Messrs Chapman & Hall, so long known 
as the publishers of Carlyle’s Works, now 
that their copyright in them has expired, 
have issued a complete cheap edition in 
red cloth, printed from stereotype plates. 
In the present rage for cheap literature the 
present edition is sure to be a popular one 
as the type and paper are both good, con- 
sidering the price at which they are issued. 
In the centenary year of the French 
Revolution many will tum again to Carlyle’s 
work on the subject, and many more will 
be reading it for the first time. Ruskin 
bade the readers of ‘‘ Fors” read “ Past 
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‘and Present” over and over till they knew 


it by heart. “Sartor Resartus” needs no 
recommendation for it retains its unique 
place in the affection of every genuine 
student of Carlyle; and “ Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” as a popular exposition 
of the Carlylean philosophy, will always 


‘be read. 


% *% *% 

Received with thanks—from Mr W. 
Scott, Tolsto’s “ Anna Karénina,” and 
* What -to Do”: Selections trom the 
Greek Anthology ;” ‘A Week on the 
Concord,” “by “Thoréauy. “Tales trom 
Carleton ;”” “The Kara-Yerta> Tragedy.” 
From Messrs Sonnenschein & Co., 
Shaffle’s “Quintessence of Socialism ;” 
Carpenter’s ‘ Civilization : Its Cause and: 


Cure ;” Ritchie’s (“Darwinism and 
Politics.” From Messrs Macmillan & 
Co., “ General, Geooraphy, by Dn ts ik: 
Mill 5: "oA. Déleavured = City) ae 
“Joyce,” by Mrs Olhphant; “ Miss 
Bretherton,” by Mrs H. Ward. From 
George. Allen; Orpmston, Kenta y “ane 


Web of Life,” by Blanche Atkinson. 


From the authors—‘“. Aspects of Nature,” 
by William Martin. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose & Sons. “The Pre-Raphaelite 
Movement,” by Kineton Parkes. 
London: Reeves & Turner. - This is a 
reprint, which we are glad to see, of the 
articles that recently appeared in the 
Journal. ‘The Dawn:” a _ monthly 
journal of Christian Socialism, edited by 
the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss. (The Progress 
Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A.) <A well-edited, 
ably written paper, which has for its 
motto—‘‘ He works with God who works 
for Man,” We wish it all success, 
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Mr Ruskin and the high School for Girls, Cork. 


AMONG the latest additions to the High 
School cabinet is a choice collection of 
precious stones and minerals.. The reign- 
ing Rose Queen received immediately after 
her accession to the floral throne a group 
of crystals, and the late Queen an 
exquisitely lovely, untouched crystal, 
exhibiting the most beautiful iridescent 
colours (combined with a perfect fairyland 
of form in its substance), as well as a 
nugget of pure gold, and a tress of native 
silver. 

Besides these, some specimens of great 
beauty have been sent, numbered and 
described by the Master himself. These 
include, among others, one thus dis- 
tinguished :— | 

“ Agate, interrupted by Quartz veins, 
which I have described at great length 
somewhere. It can’t be too carefully 
looked at with pocket lens, and may some 
day be a classical stone.” * 

The others are:—Jasper, with green 


* I shall be exceedingly grateful to anyone who 
will assist in finding this reference. 


coating, thus introduced —“Of infinite | 
interest. By the time the youngest pupil 
in the school is ninety she may know 
something about it.” Banded agate and 
jasper ; jasper passing into lake agate ; 
undulating jasper, (upon which the pathetic 


little note is—‘‘I never thought to part 
with it, but it will be better at Cork ;’) 


common black banded flint ; uncommon 
banded flint; globular mica; straight 
amianthus in quartz, the chief value 
of which lies in the three unpolished planes, 
endlessly complex, and with extremely 
rare minute cavities, looking like spots, 
an exceedingly rare and beautiful amethyst 
crystal; and a curious specimen of Sid- 
mouth chert rock becoming jasper. 

The more precious stones consist of 
three little typical diamonds, a beryl, and 
two amethysts, one of which Mr Ruskin 
has had cut and polished, before sending 
it, to form what he calis “‘ Crown Regalia ;” 
for these gifts remain under the special 
protection of the reigning Rose Queen. 
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Ruskin on Childhood and Children. 


‘ No. IL—HIS OWN CHILDHOOD. 


ay HERE is something strongly 
ne De suggestive of the happiness of 
mS SS} Mr Ruskin’s childhood in the 
constancy with which, even in advanced 
years, he returns again and again to its inci- 
dents. In the sixth of his “ Art of England” 
lectures to Oxford students, there appears 
this passage—a strange one to come from 
a college professor to a class of youths :— 
“‘ When I was a boy of twelve years old I 
saw Nature with Turner’s eyes, he being 
then sixty; and I should never have 
asked permission to resume the guidance 
of your schools unless, now at sixty-four, I 
saw the same hues in heaven and earth 
as when I walked a child by my mother’s 
side.” 

Mr Ruskin’s childhood was most care- 
fully guarded, and as we pick it out from 
among his works, the world through a 
child’s eyes could hardly be better seen 


than by piecing portions of it together. 
He says he can date his recollections back 
definitely to the age of three and a-half 
years, while others uncalendared may go 
further back. Of course, intense im- 
pressionableness is his most vivid recollec- 
tion. He tells of how his father’s and 
mother’s manner impressed him, how his 
toys pleased him, how wild scenery and 
unusual splendours of sea and sky affected 
him ; further on, of the impressions received 
from pictures, and later still, the effect of 
books, and of oral teaching. At one page 
he tells us of the interest he took in the 
patterns of carpets and wall papers, the 
wonder with which he saw the water-cart 
filled, and the fountain of clear water 
spring up in the street. His toys were a 
bunch of keys, a cart and ball, two boxes 
of well-cut bricks, and these he still con- 
siders were sufficient, At another page 
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he tells us of the pleasure he got in sitting 
on a box at the window of his father’s 
coach, watching the scenery through 
which they passed on his father’s business 
journeys. But what he calls the first 
thing which he remembers as an event 
in life was this :—“ Being taken by my 
nurse to the brow of Friars’ Crag, on 
Derwentwater; the intense joy, mingled 
with awe, that I had in looking through 
the mossy roots over the crag into the 
dark lake, has associated itself more or 
less with all twining roots of trees ever 
since.” At another page he tells of the 
early effect of a crimson sunset upon him ; 
and, again, of the strange sensation when 
as a child he ran over sandhills towards 
the sea. 

His principal book was the Bible, and 
this he read daily, committing portions to 
memory at his mother’s knee every morn- 
ing, reading every syllable from beginning 
to end of the book, she keeping him right 
in his pronunciation; and nothing was 
allowed to interrupt this daily lesson. He 
also read very early Pope’s ‘ Homer,” 
all Scott's novels, and on Sabbaths 
‘Robinson .Crusoe” and the ‘“ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” At five he was a voracious 
patron of a circulating library. His 
mother’s rule was that he must amuse 
himself. ‘ No toys of any kind were at 
first allowed ; and the pity of my Croydon 
aunt was boundless. On one 
of my birthdays she bought the 
most radiant Punch and Judy, all dressed 
in scarlet and gold, and that would dance 
tied to the leg of a chair. I must have 
been greatly impressed, for I remember 
well the look of the two figures, as my 
aunt herself exhibited their virtues. My 
mother was obliged to accept them; but 
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afterwards quietly told me it was not right 
that I should have them ; and I never saw 
them again.” Further on he says—“I 
had been taught the perfect meaning of 
Peace, in thought, act, and word. I 
never had heard my father’s or mother’s 
voice once raised in any question with 
each other; nor seen an angry, or even 
slightly hurt or offended glance in the eyes 
of either. I had never heard a servant 
scolded ; nor even suddenly, passionately, 
or in any severe manner, blamed.” And 
again—“ Next to this quite priceless gift of 
Peace, I had received the perfect under- 
standing of the natures of Obedience and 
Faith. I obeyed word, or lifted finger, of 
my father or mother, simply as a ship 
her helm; nothing was ever 
promised me that was not given; nothing 
ever threatened me that was not inflicted, 
and nothing ever told me that was not 
true.” He tells us further that his sole 
play-ground was the garden of the house 
at Hunter Street, where he had no animate 
pets to take care of save himself and nests 
of ants, and a sociable bird or two; and 
he dwells with tender affection upon the 
“front garden richly set with old ever- 
greens, and well-grown hlac and laburnum, 
and the pear and apple and mulberry 
trees, and the tall white-heart cherry tree, 
under which the tea-cloth was spread in 
warm summer evenings ”—tells how his 
imagination wove romances among the 
leaves, the pebbles, and the clouds and 
sky of this his little Eden. : 
‘Whatever his father or mother did, they 
did thoroughly, and he imitated their 
example in all things. He was an only 
child, and had no companions but those 
he made for himself, and from the special 
training of his parents was early guided 
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into habits of observation, examination, 
and reflection. The outcome of this was 
to make him outwardly shy, but inwardly 
confident, and to give him a kinship with 
nature about him which grew upon him as 
years advanced. He had seen for himself, 
and his Scotch nurse had sung to him of 
the blue hills of Scotland, with the result 
that, when having his portrait painted at 
three and a-half years of age, he astonished 
the artist by asking him to put blue hills in 
the back-ground. As the general result 
of his early impressions, he states that he 
traces much of his taste for good pictures 
to his fathers ever putting good ones 
before his eyes ; his emotional apprecia- 
tion of good scenery, to the sights which 
poured in upon him through the window 
of his father’s coach ; his peculiarly chaste 
style of English, and his unrivalled use of 
Scripture, to his mother’s faithful teaching ; 
and his faith in the honesty and goodness 
of human nature, to the firm yet gentle 
examples which moved about him in the 
home of his infancy. 

There can be no doubt that as in photo- 
graphy so in infancy: the sensitive plate 
is not more sensible of lovely or of blurring 
impressions than is the texture, delicately 
pure, of a child’s mind. Let the sun shine 
upon it, and from the first it begins to 
receive images. What shall these be? 
If you wish beautiful results, present 
beautiful objects. Children are powerful 
absorbents. When a child exhibits an 
hereditarily gloomy nature, it is said to 
have been taken in with its mother’s milk ; 
taken in truly, but at the open eyes 
absorbing hourly the maternal gloom on 
the mother’s face. Continually they are 
taking in, and oftenest when least noticed. 
Who has not been filled with quiet astonish- 
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ment and dismay to hear a child over his 
toys repeating to himself, with a weird, 
wizard-like half-intelligence, strange phrases 
with wild thoughts in them, which he had 


-heard perhaps when in a romping game 


days before? ‘That little murmuring silver 
head sits there, teaching, rebuking, warn- 
ing his elders. 
‘‘From what strange world look forth a baby’s 
eyes? 

Soft twin blue stars uplift in life’s young skies !”’ 

One thing we know, that these infants 
appear on life’s scene with a faculty from 
the first of storing their little minds with 
everything which their senses can pull 
in; and that they must be faithfully 
shielded and guarded, so that nothing 
which may injure shall come within touch. 
Their outlook on the world is through 
windows of trust, on which ripples the 
light of inner purity. In health it is a 
joy to them to live. Every butterfly that 
waves its sapphire wing near them is a 
challenge to run; each field studded with 
glossy buttercups is an invitation to roam 
and gather; each hawthorn bush, each 
daisied bank, each singing lark, yields 
them its meed of pleasure, which they are 
quick to catch. Laid past in these sunny 
days, side by side with the garden of 
flowers, gentle lost voices, crimson skies, 
boundless seas, are the jagged lightning 
cloud, the coarse taunt or brutal blow, the 
terror-filling glance ; those to sweeten life, 
and these to embitter it. But why the 
blow was given or the gloomy brow worn, 
the child knows not: but the field of sun- 
warm daisies, the smiling face, the open 
arms, it comprehends at once, for they are 
kindred of its own inner nature. In a 
child’s eyes, then, whatever in the world is 
good and beautiful is an open story, felt 
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welcome and benefiting to the end of life ; 
whereas neglect and gloom and evil are a 
perplexity, a grief, and a constant hurt, 
leaving scars and scalds, which it may 
take years to wear out, if years can do it. 
It lies with the early surroundings of child- 
hood to decide whether the fount of the 
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sweetness of first nature shall be embittered, 
its purity fouled and degraded, or whether 
thespring shall riseever purer and stronger, 
fed with the best which earth affords, with 
the beauty of fair sights and the goodness 
of right examples. 


No. II.—-THE REVIVAL OF FAIRYDOM. 


In Mr Ruskin’s fourth lecture in “The 
Art of England,” under the captivating 
title of “ Fairyland,” he gives a brief and 
rapid review of the attention which art 
and literature have bestowed on children. 
He tells us—“ A singular defect in Greek 
art is that it never gives you any concep- 
tion of Greek children, nor up to the 
thirteenth century does Gothic art give 
you any conception of Gothic children. 
But from the moment when the 
spirit of Christianity had been entirely 
interpreted to the Western races, the 
sanctity of womanhood worshipped in the 
Madonna, and the sanctity of childhood 
in unity with that of Christ, became the 
light of every honest hearth, and the joy 
of every pure and chastened soul. 
Nor has it since failed; and whatever 
disgrace or blame obscured the concep- 
tion -of the later Flemish and incipient 
English schools, the children, whether in 
the pictures of Rubens, Rembrandt, Van- 
dyke, or Sir Joshua, were always beautiful. 
An extremely dark period indeed follows, 
leading to and persisting in the French 
Revolution, and issuing in the merciless 
manufacturing fairy, which to-day grinds 
children to dust between millstones, and 
tears them to pieces on engine wheels— 
against which rises around us, Heaven be 


thanked, again the protest and the power 
of Christianity, restoring the fields of the 
quiet earth, to the steps of her infancy. 
I imagine in literature we may 
take the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night’ and 
the ‘toddlin’ wee things’ as the real 
beginning of child benediction, and I am 
disposed to assign in England much value 
to the widely-felt, though little-acknow- 
ledged, influence of an authoress now 
forgotten—Mary Russell Mitford. Her 
village children in the Lowlands—in the 
Highlands, the Lucy Grays and Alice 
Fells of Wordsworth—brought back to us 
the hues of Fairyland, and although long 
by academic art denied or resisted, at last 
the charm is felt in London itself—on 
pilgrimage in whose suburbs you find the 
Little Nells and boy Copperfields ; and in 
the heart of it, Kitts baby brother at 
Astley’s, indenting his cheek with an oyster- 
shell, to the admiration of all beholders ; 
till at last, bursting out like one of the 
the sweet sunny fountains, all dazzling and 
pure, you have the radiance and innocence 
of reinstated infant divinity showered again 
among the flowers of English meadows by 
Mrs Allingham and Kate Greenaway.” 
Thus we see here in his opinion Chris- 
tianity has taught us to delight more in 
childhood, and the things of childhood. 
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You are all doubtless familiar with the 
delightful child illustrations of Kate Green- 
away, which have in the last few years— 
with their rose-bushes, tiled cottages, old- 
fashioned gowns, and round chubby 
children with wondering eyes, achieved a 
singular and charming success of child 
picture-books. The writer knows of no 
book more tender, more enduring, more 
inimitable, both in its rhymes and _ its 
pictures, than Kate Greenaway’s little 
book of about fifty of our most familiar 
nursery rhymes, with appropriate little 
pictures. It offers an education in truth 
and delicacy of outline, purity and mirth 
of sentiment, which the writer trusts will 
be one of the earliest and sweetest recol- 
lections of childhood when the children 
of to-day have become the men of a 
quarter of a century hence. But it is 
Mr Ruskin alone who can do anything 
like justice to the difficulty, the charm, 
and the victory of her art. In the same 
lecture which has just been referred to, 
after describing some child-pictures of Mrs 
Allingham’s, speaking of one in particular, 
he says :—‘“‘Some years ago it rivetted, 
and has ever since retained, the public ad- 
miration—the two deliberate housewives in 
their village toy shop, bent on domestic 
utilities and economics, and proud in the 
acquisition of two flat-irons for a farthing, 
has become, and rightly, a classic picture, 


which will have its place among the 


memorable things in the art of our time, 
when many of its loudly-trumpeted magni- 
ficences are remembered no more.” Then, 
touching on Birket Foster’s children, he 
says—‘‘I am grieved to omit the names 
of many other artists who have protested, 
with consistent feeling, against the misery 
entailed on the poor children of our great 
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cities—by painting the real inheritance of | 
childhood in the meadows and fresh air. 
But the graciousness and sentiment of 
them all is enough represented by the 
hitherto undreamt-of, and in its range 
unrivalled, fancy which is now re-establish- 
ing throughout gentle Europe the manners 
and customs of fairyland.” ‘Then he tells 
his students that he can best indicate the 
grasp which the genius of Kate Green- 
away has taken upon the spirit of foreign 
lands by a few extracts from a French 
author, who says :—“ The great softening 
of the English mind, so manifest already 
in John Leech, shows itself in a decisive 
manner by the enthusiasm with which the 
public have received the designs of Mr 
Walter Crane, Mr Caldecott, and Miss 
Greenaway. Miss Greenaway, 
with a profound sentiment of love for 
children, puts the child alone on the 
scene, companions him in his own soli- 
tudes, and shows the infantine nature in 
all its touching grace, its shy 
alarm, its discoveries, ravishments, em- 
barrassments, and victories.” Then Mr 
Ruskin, proceeding to give his own 
opinions to the students, exhibited some 
sketches of children made by Miss Green- 
away for him, saying—‘“‘ You have here, 
for consummate example, a dance of 
fairies under a mushroom, which she did 
under challenge to show me what fairies 
were like! ‘They'll be very like children,’ 
she said; I answered that I did not mind, 
and should like to see them all the same; 
so here they are, with a dance, also, of 
two girlies, outside of a mushroom ; and I 
don’t know whether elfins or girls are 
fairy footedest. Miss Greenaway 
has been wasting her strength too sorrow- 
fully in making the edges of her birthday 
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books, and the like, glitter with unregarded 
gold, whereas her power should be con- 
centrated in the direct illustration of 
connected story.” 

He tells us that he finds all natural in 
her pictures, all delicate, all charming ; 
and, speaking of her landscapes, he utters 
these characteristic words—“ There are no 
railroads in it to carry the children away 
with, are there? no tunnel or pit mouths 
to swallow them up, no league-long via- 
ducts, no blinkered iron bridges. There 
are only winding brooks, wooden foot- 
bridges, and grassy hills, without any 
holes cut in them. There are no 
gas-works, no water-works, no mowing- 
machines, no sewing-machines, no telegraph 
poles, no vestige in fact of science, 
civilization, economical arrangements, or 
commercial enterprise ! Would 
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you wish me to advise her that her 
conceptions belong to the dark ages? 
; Or is it conceivable by you that 
all the gold and silver you can dig out of » 
the earth are not worth the kingcups and 
the daisies she gave you of her grace ; 
and that all the fury and the flutter, and 
the wonder and the wistfulness of your 
lives, will never discover for you any other 
than the ancient blessing—‘He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures, He 
leadeth me beside the still waters, He 
restoreth my soul!’” The writer has 
dealt somewhat fully upon this lecture on 
“Fairyland,” for it is at once the assertion 
and proof of the awakening interest in 
children and childhood of which he spoke 
at the beginning of this paper. 
RD: 


Che Church and Social Problems. 


No. II. 


Look at the ‘great industries,” as they 
are called. What has been—or rather is, 
the net result, say of the last thirty years, 
of these same industries as at present 
conducted. They have—let them say who 
like to the contrary—cheapened luxuries 
and stimulated the passion for them, at 
least one hundred fold; they have de- 
stroyed—to an extent of which I am afraid 
many have little conception—the old fellow- 
ship of craftsman and chief—turning men 
into ‘‘hands”—masters into masses of cold, 
glittering, unfeeling capital—the human 


relationship between them into a mere cash 
payment, and with it all, of course, the 
calm ignoring, or utter destruction of 
everything that constitutes true morality— 
masters no longer heroic captains of 
industry, and men giving only the eye 
service that is measured by so many 
shillings per week. After this it is not 
surprising that I should add that these 
same great industries have degraded trade 
in a very large degree into mere speculation 
—and worse or greater condemnation it 
would be impossible to pass, 
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Under the shame of all this are we sur- 
prised to find that our public and private 
conduct should be marked both in Church 
and State by struggles that are, of course, 
fierce, not under the stress of noble passion 
or unselfish philanthropy, but only at the 
bidding of a wild ¢heory of rights, never by 
any possibility of a humble and sincere 
confession of duties. Life—true life—is 
largely, and in some cases entirely, lost in 
the greedy scramble for the means of 
living, and the first murderer’s would-be 
defence, ‘Am I my brothers keeper ?” 
elevated once more into a maxim if not 
even into an eternal principle. 

Where then is the Church? What is its 
duty under circumstances like these, or 
anything like these? //s there after all a 
Christian ideal of society—a Christian 
philosophy of civilization? As no question 
is ever answered until it is asked, and as 
therefore much depends on the asking, we 
have to say that the first and plainest duty 
of the Church is to a@s& this all-important 
question much more persistently and 
intelligently than she has ever yet done. 
The very asking of it would bring in a 
flood of light, if only in the shape of 
changed methods, changed spirit, less 
sectarianism, and something in the way of 
a terminus a quo and terminus ad quem which 
would at once define her work and guide 
it into right and definite channels. A 
foreign war is said to be capable of sink- 
ing faction and crushing party spirit at 
home. Could there be a nobler foreign 
war than this to which the Church is now 
summoned? In the light of these awful 
needs of men and women—of this passion- 
ate, though often dumb, asking for the 
bread of life—what would become of all 
our ecclesiastical strife, jealousy, and 
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insane competition, of this impotent — 
wrangling, and wrangling impotence in 
Presbyteries and General Assemblies, 
looked at in this light—in the light of the 
Church as the true bringer of peace and 
good-will to men—of the true home for the 
weary and heavy laden—what words of 
wrathful pity and passionate contempt can 
be found for the present condition of what. 
was once so beautifully called “the body 
of Christ.” 7 

Of course there is a Christian ideal of 
society—a Christian philosophy of civiliza- 
tion—so much so that there is nothing else. 
No theory of life or civilization is, or can 


be, so scientific, because so complete as 


Christian political economy applied to the 
solution of social problems. It gives men 
an absolute creed, not arbitrary, but sitting 
square to the facts of every day life, 
answering to all the wants of human 
nature. It, in addition, gives them these 
doctrines, not as an abstract speculation, 
or a mere academic theme, but on their 
own terms, in their own language, appeal- 
ing to them through their own personality, 
—by far the strongest motive power—by 
means of a historical person ; moral and 
spiritual facts historically lived and 
demonstrated, a great embodied ‘Come 
unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.” 

It is not necessary for my purpose to 
give this creed in its entirety. But let me 
give its main points. 

tr. One God and His Christ, and these 
in the largest, broadest, and most human 
sense. ‘The one the Father and Educator 
of humanity, the other the Redeemer of 
men’s souls and bodies. 

2. A Fatherly will, the root and origin of 
all life ; therefore the Christ life the one 
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order and purpose of humanity. There- 
fore, 

3. The Christian Church, as ideally seen 
by its founder, has only one aim and one 
object. The redemption and re-organiza- 
tion of society, as well as the salvation 
and deliverance of the individual —the 
one by means of the other, if you will, 
but both, at the same time, by their action 
and re-action, constituting the method and 
purpose of a true gospel. 

4. A Holy Spirit of God; the Inspiration 
that is always coming from above, to eyes 
that are open to the angels on the path of 
life, and to ears that are willing to listen to 
the teachings of divine wisdom. 

5. Aconstantly-increasing, a ceaselessly- 
descending revelation from God to man— 
in conscience, in humanity at large—a 
fact shown to us in the facts. of daily life, 
above all in the history, politics, and 
science of what we call history proper, 
as well as in that which we rightly call 
and reverence as the word of Almighty 
God. | 

6. The whole history of man has been a 
search for the one God—its whole future 
career, a thoroughly organized endeavour 
to realize as individuals and communities, 
“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done 
on earth.” 

This is the social creed, and therefore 
the true mission of the Church. It is 
applicable in its facts and deductions, in 
its personal morality, its righteousness and 
justice—not only to individuals, but to 
communities in their every phase and 
relation. It is this or it is nothing. The 
Church’s first duty is therefore to proclaim 
from the house tops, and in the market- 
places, that the doctrines of Adam Smith 
and the modern school of so-called political 
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economists are false, not only from their 
imperfection, but from the inherent false- 
hood of their major premiss—that of narrow- 
ing down the basis of any science, least 
of all a science of life and society, to the 
hateful assumption of pure material egoism. 
It is, thank God, beginning to be seen 


that the assumption is false, if only because 


it is far too narrow; because it proceeds on 
the theory of what Ruskin calls the nega- 
tion of a soul—“‘ that men are mere skeletons 
or at least ingeniously-constructed covetous 
machines.” It is also beginning to be seen 
that the study of our economic phenomena 
must not proceed in forced or arbitrary: 
isolation, but must be systematically com- 
bined with a7 the other aspects of social 
existence —a fact which, when once seen, 
will prove to a demonstration the truth of 
every word Ruskin ever uttered —about the 
horrors of unlimited competition—a com- 
petition which is no more a necessary law 
of God or of society than nine per cent. is; 
and that, therefore, the present phase of 
our industrial problem, far from being 
inevitable and eternal, is an invention of 
the evil modern spirit, capable of being 
modified, if not actually altogether re- 
moved, as in most cases hurtful, and 
always hurtful to the body politic. 

Do I then assert, or am I even prepared 
to say, that an industrial change—I will 
not say revolution—is necessary, and that 
that change is in the direction of from an 
individualist to a socialist basis? I do. 
The change is absolutely necessary ; and 
if it is to be, not only safe, but scientifically 
true, and therefore lasting, it must be 
under the guidance and inspiration of 
Christian faith and Christian doctrine. A 
socialist revolution, in the sense usually 
understood, and under the present moral 
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and spiritual condition of those who are 
seeking it, and whom it is primarily in- 
tended to benefit, would be as disastrous a 
calamity, and as fatal an experiment, as 
could possibly be tried. This is a state- 
ment that I think hardly needs any proof. 
The redistribution of wealth, and of the 
means of acquiring wealth, may be a 
righteous and therefore necessary thing. 
But in itself, for its own sake, and apart 
from a very considerable moral and 
spiritual reformation among the mass of 
the people, it would not be a good, but a 
very bad and very disastrous, thing. Be- 
hind every social question lies the deeper 
and more fundamental religious one—a 
truth that I think cannot be denied, and 
whose force and meaning are at once seen 
the moment the attempt is made to discuss 
such a question as this, of an industrial 
revolution, apart from its moral and 
spiritual aspects. Here, as in every other 
case, we may say—Not by might nor by 
power, but by my spirit saith the Lord of 
Hosts. 

All this does not preclude or interfere 
with the fact that the philosophy of indus- 
trial life needs, and is in process of trans- 
fer from an extreme individualist to a 
socialist basis. That such transfer shall 
be under the guidance of Christian prin- 
ciples is its first and supreme demand. It 
should therefore be under the guidance of 
an honest, truly social—that is, truly 
Christian—church, a church of living, not 
nominal Christians ; of brave men and pure 
women, who, trying themselves to live by 
the inspiration of heaven, seek to make the 
world at large the Kingdom of God and of 
His Christ. 

If that be so, then the Church has still 
further to teach and to illustrate :— 
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(x) That the primary meaning and object 
of Society is not merely the accumula- 
tion of wealth, but for the sake of its 
constituent elements, the men and women 
who compose it. The supreme, the final 
truth of a civilized society is not necessarily 
one of wealth at all, but of character and 
men. : 

(2) If this be so, then, without in the 
least denying the right—the strict right of 
private property—or wishing for any 
abolition of rank or state—the supreme 
final truth here is that its */gh¢y must not 
override its duties ; that it, like everything 
else, be held in trust for the common good 
—jn other words, that as it is, as many of 
us believe, the true basis of a stable society, 
it must be held primarily, not for its own 
sake, but for behoof of the common weal. 

(3) The aim and order of any true social 
order-—the divine order of the Universe 
and of human life shown to us in the 
life and doctrine of our Lord—must be not 
a mad race for wealth, nor its accumu- 
lation through mere self-interest, still less 
through unscrupulous competition, but the 
progress, the well-being of the whole race, 
through the eternal principles of association 
and self-sacrifice. 

(4) Of course the right use of property 
of any kind is a religious duty. It might 
quite well be made to minister to common 
wants more than it does, without inter- 
fering greatly with private comfort and 
even luxury. When the rich see and 
understand this, and the poor are prepared 
to accept and do their part in the same 
spirit, then indeed social problems will be 
in a fair way of solution. 

(5) Rich men should not be relieved of 
any obligation to work, but should do 
unpaid work for society at large. 
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(6) What is wanted is zot the eguadiz- 
ation but the moralization of property. 

These are some of the elementary 
Christian principles which the social creed 
of the Church must adopt and which the 
Christian Church as an executive must 
seek to enforce and illustrate. One 
Christian capitalist setting out with a 
personal, not an impersonal, thought and 
definition of /abour—regarding his men 
not as “ hands” but as fellows, as brethren 
—and going on from that to a co-operation 
based on Christian justice and sympathy— 
content with less profit to himself, but 
finding his reward in the nature of the work 
and the workmen round him—would be not 
only an experiment worth trying, but one 
that would splendidly inaugurate the true 
social and industrial revolution of which 
we stand in need. I admit the pre 
cautions that would have to be taken 
against dishonest work and dishonest work- 
men, but these can and would be overcome, 
and a true community of labour be for 
once seen on the face of the earth. The 
same remark applies, and applies very 
strongly, to the useless, almost criminal 
luxury of the present day — about as 
trreligious a thing in its ostentatious dis- 
play alone as can well be conceived. 
Would to God all this could be seen and 
voluntarily accepted in the light of that 
highest of all principles-—Christian faith 
and true brotherhood. Were this so, the 
- spectre of force and mere revolution would 
disappear—the poor would be saved from 
any attempt at the use of force, which, if 
used, would only increase their greed and 
selfishness, bringing with the forcibly 
redistributed wealth every vice which has 
ever accompanied the possession of mere 
riches, only in tenfold greater degree, and 
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more offensive form. How are these poor, 
or the rich too for that matter of it, to be 
taught the meaning and right application 
of that self-discipline, that moral and 
spiritual manliness and self-restraint, that 
is the channel, and the only channel, 
through which economic can become 
moral law, except through the impulse 
and philosophy of the Christian faith—the 
faith that even here supplies us with law 
and maxim in one, “ He that striveth for 
the mastery is temperate in all things ”— 
except, that is, through a true and honest 
Christian Church. 

Ah, my brothers and sisters, look abroad 
and think. What mean our pauperism, our 
drunkenness, our sensuality, our social 
revolt, our class hatred, the private and 
public misery, which make this England 
of ours, not the garden ground that God 
can look at and bless, but only in many of 
its parts a rotting and festering wilderness? 
Evolution is true—social evolution among 
the others—and perchance we must wait 
its sure and slow progress, prepared to pay- 
the price of long delay and much suffering. 
And it is likely also true that the slow 
evolution is the only safe plan—the only 
sure road along which men and nations 
can travel. I know revolution is unstable, 
because hasty and merely from the outside. 
And I faze revolution as much as, perhaps 
more than, I hate the tyranny of a despot 
or the far worse tyranny of the mob. Yet is 
there never to be a moment of supreme 
inspiration, never a time when the Church 
shall rise to its true destiny, and with 
the sword of the Lord and of Gideon 
strike one blow for her fatherland— 
never a splendid chance for the 
pulse and the glory of a religious 
enthusiasm that shall once more shake the 
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nations as with the touch of Almighty 
God, and lift men, as by a trumpet call, 
from their valleys of dead and dry bones, 
with the words that come as from the 
Christ himself, as he yearns over the present 
facts and future possibilities of the children 
of men. ‘Son of man stand upon your 
feet and I will speak to you.” Waken up, 
if it be but for one day, to the meaning of 
your birthright, your true, because sacred, 
humanity—your true home at the right 
hand of God. Claim your entrance at 
Heaven’s gate, in your own name and 
your own right, and Heaven itself will 
tell you that this is just and right; for One, 
your great heart, hath gone before you, 
not only the first fruits of them that sleep, 
but the living High Priest of a glorified 
and redeemed humanity. 

- Can the Church not say and‘do this a 
little more effectively, a little more humanly, 
than ever before? Here is her ideal of 
social duty, than which nothing finer has 
ever been penned or conceived :— 

“There is one body and one Spirit, one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all, who is above all, and through 
ai and mally andl. Cor. Xi, “14,21, 24, 
Bae Oy ne 7 

-To convince men of this, and set it 
before them in a living, organized life, is 
the present and pressing duty of the 
Church. Democracy is upon us, and God 
only knows the dangers it will bring with 
it. But it is here more particularly that 
the Church can win new and more splen- 
did triumphs, if only by showing that her 
political economy is the only one that will 
answer a// the facts of human nature, if 
only by changing, or even trying to change, 


the point of view from the mere individual | 
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to the ‘“‘ body” at large. We owe no debt 
but to love each other. In the sight of our 
Lord there is only one sin, whatever shape 
or form it assumes, and that is inhumanity. 
Our social organization at present is a huge 
scramble of individual rights and clashing 
interests. It is for the Church to change 
that, as by a magic touch, into the sense of 
social duty and spiritual union. All things 
are our Lord’s—politics, morals, art, poetry, 
science, and it is for the Church to rise up 
and claim the world and all life as her 
birthright. Secular pursuits can be made 
a spiritual occupation. Trade Unionism, 
Co-operation, and Land Law Reform, 
where that is necessary, can quite well be 
made helps to the coming kingdom of 
God. Ina word, the Church can come now, 
for now is her time; and be not only like 
the morn that, fluttering over the mountain 
tops, tells of the coming day, but be also 
herself the Incarnation of that blessed time 
when “the kingdoms of this world have 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of 
his Christ.” 

‘“‘ Raise the veil boldly: face the light ; 
and if as yet the light of the eye can only 
be through tears, and the light of the body 
through sackcloth, go thou forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, until the time come 
and the kingdom ‘when Christ’s gift of 
bread and bequest of peace shall be unto 
this last as unto thee, and when for earth’s 
severed multitudes of the wicked and the 
weary shall be holier reconciliation than 
that of the narrow bed, and calm economy 
where the wicked cease, not from trouble, 
but from troubling, and the weary are at 
Tests. 

WM. BROWNLIE. 
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Christianity and the Persistence of Poverty. 


Very crude ideas prevail alike in the 
religious and in the social and political 
worlds upon the subject of the persistence 
of poverty. Considering the attitude of 
Christian men in general with regard to 
this subject, we may note, first of all, as 
amongst the more pronounced phenomena 
of our time, the existence of a large class 
of well-meaning religious people who con- 
tentedly believe that poverty, and the 
terrible evils which follow in its train, 
exist by what is colloquially termed the 
ordinance of Providence. 

At a meeting of the Caistor Board of 
Guardians some time ago, the chairman, 
who, I believe, was a university man, was 
speaking on the general subject of the 
increased expenditure of the union. In 
doing so he described “‘ pauperism” as a 
noxious and offensive thing which flaunted 
itself before the public gaze in all forms, 
and ought to be sternly repressed. 
‘“« Poverty,” however, he described as a 
“visitation of God,” which ought to be 
dealt with leniently and mercifully. 

Apparently the chairman had in his 
own mind drawn a subtle distinction 
between a pauperism which was not allied 
with “honest poverty,” and a form of 
poverty which was not pauperism. The 
manner of his reference to that form of 
poverty, which presumably he regarded as 
honest, plainly showed that as long as the 
visitation-of-God theory was accepted—in 
other words, so long as poverty could be 
regarded as the work of the Deity himself 


—he would not object to deal with it in a 
generous spirit. 

On the Caistor Board of Guardians is a 
Mr Nettleship. When the chairman 
referred to poverty as a visitation of God, 
Mr Nettleship ejaculated ‘“That’s all non- 
sense.” Immediately after, as though to 
explain himself, Mr Nettleship added the 
words—“‘ To call poverty a visitation of 
God is all rubbish.” The chairman remon- 
strated. Mr Nettleship assured the Board 
that his remarks were not intended to be 
personally offensive. Hereupon the chair- 
man quietly reminded Mr Nettleship that 
a greater than any earthly authority said, 
“The poor ye have always with you.” 

Here we have an exhibition of precisely 
that spirit which I say is very common 
even amongst Christian men. First we are 
told by a chairman of a board of guardians 
that “poverty is a visitation of God.” 
Then, as though it clenched the matter, 
we are reminded that a greater than any 
earthly authority said—‘ The poor ye have 
always with you.” | 

I need not stop to urge that the 
words of Scripture by which this chair- 
man of a board of guardians sought to 
vindicate his position that poverty is a 
visitation of God, in such a sense that its 
presence must be regarded as a necessary 
and permanent evil of Divine ordination, 
were used to rebuke an act of present 
meanness and hypocrisy. They do not 
bear the construction that the poor shall 
and should always be with us. The argu- 
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ment I am seeking to enforce will be 
sufficiently clear without any lengthy 
insistence on that point. 

To any thinking man it must be evident 
that abject poverty and the evils which 
follow in its train do zof exist by Divine 
appointment. God permits evils, but he 
does not ordain them. Men may war, 
they may murder, they may practise 
avarice and extortion, they may indulge 
in drunkenness, they may seek to gratify 
every form of lust, As a consequence, 
upon them, and upon many others besides 
them, even upon society at large, terrible 
scourges will fall. But surely it cannot, 
consistently with any rational view of the 
all-loving fatherhood of God, be said that 
God ordains these disorders. Only those 
things are Divinely appointed which 
make for life, for order, and for beauty in 
God’s universe. Where there is disease, 
disorder, and ugliness in the world, it is 
solely because men, individually and 


collectively, will that it should be so. It | 


follows that there will not be a possibility 
of full and sufficient effort being made by 
the Christian church to cope with this 
greatest of evils—the evil .of chronic 
poverty—so long as Christian men fail 
to draw a clear line in every phase of 
political, social, and individual life between 
conditions which, from their being in strict 
harmony with moral and natural law, may 
be described as Divinely appointed, and 
conditions which, from their being due 
to interference with, or departure from, 
moral and natural law, 
brought about. 
Unfortunately, our difficulty does not 
merely proceed from those who treat the 
poverty, from which it is the first duty of a 
true church to lift the masses, as though it 


are humanly 
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were something akin to a_ Divinely 
appointed institution. We have to encoun- 
ter an equally large class of people who 
believe that. the well-being of man, here 
and hereafter, is a mere matter of individ- 
ual regeneration. These men, by virtue 
of their habits of thought and their methods 
of work—the outcome of these habits— 
positively shrink from the identification of 
the church with political and social efforts. 
They act as though the church could be 
degraded by the public identification of 
the advocates of religiously-ascertained 
truth with political and social science, and 
as though politics and social science were 
not spheres wherein the highest truths of 
Christianity must urgently demand appli- 
cation. 

This is really no light matter. The old 
doctrine that if you would permanently 
improve the condition of a nation you 
must labour to “‘ change the heart” of the 
people—of the individuals—who compose 
that nation, is undoubtedly an abiding 
truth. Itis also true that if your reform 
is to be upon a lasting—a real and not a 
delusive—basis, its impulse must come 
from within, and not from without ; society 
as a grand man, so to speak, must be 
stirred in its heart of hearts, and from 
thence the good influence, must spread to 
the extremities and all the outer parts. 
Practically speaking, reform cannot be 
permanent and real if it is the outcome 
of a mere warring of members—a war, 
that is, in which the foot claims to be 
greater than the head—a war in which 
class fights against class, while the heart 
of all is corrupt. Even a demand for that 
which is one’s natural night, if dictated 
not by love of right, and a desire that 
right shall be equally enjoyed by all, but by 
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a covetous and envious feeling that others 

' possess that which we do not possess, is not 
in harmony with the spirit that should ani- 
mate all true work of reform. There is, 
we may see, a sound basis of reason in the 
advocacy of individual regeneration. But 
obviously, if we are to have large practical 
results, we must not have merely individual 
regeneration, but something more—com- 
bined action on the part of Christian men 
in the discharge of secular as well as 
religious duties—in the attainment of 
political, social, and economic. objects. 
This must be the leverage to make in- 
dividual regeneration effective for good in 
society, and thus. to secure societary 
regeneration. 

Those who profess and call themselves 
Christians should realize that, carry indivi- 
dual regeneration as far as you may, you 
must still seek to render governments 
and all forms of political and economic 
machinery more efficient. A people, the 
majority of whom were ever so spiritually 
regenerate individually, might be the 
worst governed and the worst conditioned 
people in the world if they did not in 
combination take very determined mea- 
sures to rid themselves of abuses in law 
and government, and in the outward forms 
and arrangements of society. It is often 
only because Christian men, though ready 
to adopt true principles in an abstract way, 
are slow to join in the practical effort to 
have those principles embodied in national 
law, that reforms in their early stages are 
attended with the martyrdom of the 
courageous few, over whose bodies the 
multitude are at last encouraged to press 
on to liberty and light. 

I have shown that we have to complain 
of the prevalence of the view that poverty 


as a national evil exists by ordination of 
Providence; I have shown that we have to 
complain also of the reliance which many 
Christian men place on a narrow and 
mistaken application of the doctrine of 
individual regeneration. There is, how- 
ever, even a further obstacle to the 
development of right action on this ques- 
tion—an obstacle which is very largely the 
corollary to the views which are held on 
the subject of individual regeneration. I 
refer to the very general incapacity which 
prevails to form definite ideas as to 
societary responsibility as distinct from indi- 
vidual responsibility for many of the evils 
which afflict the body-politic. This is a 
point to which I invite special attention. 

It is highly, necessary to insist upon the 
collective responsibility of society for the 
evils which are under our consideration, 
because only so far as society, in the 
collective sense, can be inspired with a 
feeling of responsibility, will its various 
members effectively combine to bring 
needful remedies into operation. 

What is it that we read in the London 
press, in a contribution from Dr Barnardo 
to the discussion of the causes and remedies 
of the terrible evils, the existence of which 
had long been known, but which was 
specially advertised by what were known 
as the Whitechapel horrors. Writing of 
his explorations in the modern Babylon, 
Dr Barnardo says :—“ In all the wretched 
dens where such unhappy creatures live 
are to be found hundreds, if not thousands, 
of poor children who breathe from their 
very birth an atmosphere fatal to all good- 
ness. They are so heavily handicapped 
at the start in the race of life that the 
future is to most of them absolutely hope- 
less. They are continually surrounded by 
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influences so vile that decency is outraged 
and virtue becomes impossible.” 

Similar facts are even more forcibly 
stated some years ago, when “ The Bitter 
Cry of Outcast London” rang in the ears 
of the British public, and somewhat rudely 
disturbed our snug complacency. Then a 
London paper said :—“ The grim Floren- 
tine might have added to the horror of his 
vision of hell by a sojourn in a London 
slum. For in his Inferno the damned did 
not breed. With us they do. Every year 
sees an addition to the long roll of the 
new-born list. Born in the foetid atmos- 
phere of a crowded cellar, suckled on gin, 
and cradled in the gutter, they never have 
a chance.” | 

As we look at pictures such as this, how 
overpoweringly vast the evilseems! These 
people, or most of them, truly never have 
a chance, so far as their life in this world 
is concerned. But shall those who have 
a chance—nay, a choice of chances—be 
content to believe, and allow the belief to 
influence their action, or rather to excuse 
their want of action, that we have no 
responsibility towards these wicked and 
towards these suffering ones—no responsi- 
bility that is beyond providing the com- 
bined agencies of the police and the 
workhouse, for the purpose of keeping 
disorder within bounds —for the sake 
of the comfort and security of orderly 
well-to-do folks? 

I am often amazed at the state of fog 
in which the minds even of thinking men 
are on this subject. We all need very 
thorough instruction regarding it. 

At present we easily analyse and define 
the moral and physical deficiencies of the 
individual, but the moral and physical 
deficiencies of society we do not easily 
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analyse or define. _ One consequence is 
that though, when the individual “ goes 
wrong,” as the colloquial phrase puts it, we 
can at once lay the blame upon him, when 
society at large goes wrong (for instance, 
when it has a far-reaching disease of 
poverty in its midst) we do not see that it 
is our duty to blame society at large, far 
less does it occur to us to blame ourselves 
as component parts of society. To the 
sumptuous merchant prince, or the 
illustrious game-preserving aristocrat, a 
Carlyle puts the question—“ Is there no 
way of killing thy brother but Cain’s rude 
way?” And the answer of old is still 
returned—“‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
The poor man, sunk in his poverty, into 
which, may be, he was born, appears to be 
cursed with an utter incapacity to rise out 
of his abject condition. In blaming him 
for that, we do not ask _ ourselves 
whether there are no. social, political, 
or economic conditions, for the creation 
of which, or the maintenance of which, 
we and society at large are responsible, 
that render the means of escape from 
poverty most difficult, if not impossible, 
and make crime itself seem all but natural. 
We do not, in short, ask _ ourselves 
whether we in no way—by commission 
or omission—by mal-practice or by sheer 
avoidance of duty—help to 47/7 such a 
man, whether we may not in any degree 
be regarded as his keeper. From this 
cause confusion of thought arises. The 
life and progress of society is not seen to 
be identical with, or regarded as corres- 
ponding with, individual life and progress. 
We have a fashion of thinking that the 
same laws are not operative in both cases 
and in a similar way. Love to the neigh- 
bour is so dead, the inter-dependence of 
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the parts of the social fabric is so little 
perceived, that few men ask whether a 
society which, for instance, includes men 
who are excessively poor, does not stand, 
by virtue of that fact, self-condemned. 

In the case of the individual body, or 
the individual character, we readily see that 
the excessive development—the opulence 
—of one part cannot be fostered excepting 
at the expense of another part, and that 
one part should never be fostered ob- 
viously at the expense of another part. 
But in regard to the body social, the body- 
politic, and the body economic, we have 
either very vague or very different notions. 
Yet the words, ‘‘We are all members of 
one body” are no mere high-flown meta- 
phor of the Christian enthusiast. In very 
truth they express a natural, social, 
political, and economic, as well as a relig- 
ious truth. — 3 

I cannot doubt that if men realised the 
true nature of societary laws as well as of 
the laws of individual conduct ; if they 
realised how these laws operate spiritually, 
morally, and physically ; if also they 
realised how much Christianity involves a 
discharge of social or societary duties here 
—not merely a preparation for heaven, but 
the starting of a “branch establishment ” 
on earth—they would cease to call that 
condition of things progress in which, as 
riches increase, and the so-called culture of 
the well-to-do classes becomes greater, 
poverty tends to deepen and crime to 
become more common. The desire to 
carry material as well as spiritual blessings 
down to the poorest would become more 
intense; the methods employed less 
shallow and unpractical. 

I fear I must say that at present there is 
not merely want of understanding as to 
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the part which the Divine Being plays in 
the affairs of this world, and as to the 
necessity of reliance on something more 
than individual regeneration ; there is not 
merely a want of strenuous and combined 
action in secular matters, and no definite 
perception of homogeneity of society, and 
of all which homogeneity involves and - 
requires, but there is an absence of 
adequate means of reaching the poor at 
all, even to effect that very object upon 
which so many Christians lay stress—the 
object of promoting individual regenera- 
tion. A better understanding of Christ’s 
teaching and method, a more intelligent 
and lively appreciation of what love to the 
neighbour means, would greatly improve 
the Church’s efficiency in this respect. 

The problem of reaching the masses, 
and of carrying the influences of religious 
teaching down into the very lowest depths 
of society, is one which has often per- 
plexed: well-meaning Christians. |The 
Great Founder of Christianity, of whom it 
was significantly said “The common 
people heard him gladly,” settled the 
matter at the beginning in a very simple 
fashion. He began His ministry amongst, 
He almost confined His ministry to, the 
common people themselves; He made 
himself like unto them; He entered with 
sympathy into their sufferings, and all 
their highest and best aspirations; He 
was regardless of honours and dignities. 
Whether men are orthodox or heterodox— 
whether they look at Christ merely from 
the high religious or the matter-of-fact, 
historical standpoint ; whether they con- 
cede to the full the claims of orthodox 
Christianity on his behalf, or allow their 
faith in the Divine character of Christ to 
contract under the influence of latter-day 
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criticism, they must recognize in this 
feature of his work — this sympathetic 
association with the common people, one 
explanation of His marvellous power, and 
of the success of His ministry. 
Unfortunately, much of the work which 
has been done since Christ’s time, ostensibly 
for the advancement of His teaching, has 
proceeded by methods which have been a 
direct inversion of His. Priesthoods who 
have been regardful-of the mint and anise 
and cumin interests of religion; priest- 
hoods who have sought to accomplish. the 
impossible, and make the best of both 
worlds, in no high spiritual, but in a 
grossly carnal sense, have often held sway 
in the churches. The professed, or we 
might say professional, representatives of 
the Christian system have, moreover, often 
put themselves in alliance with the temporal 
powers of the earth, and have often lent 
the appearance of a sham-holy light to 
agencies of popular oppression. Hence, 
“the common people” have now come to 
hold very confused notions as to the 
elements of a Christian system, which they 
chiefly estimate from the standards of 
conduct which its professors have too often 
observed. Some of them—and these not 
the least intelligent—have felt a disposition 
even to repudiate Christianity, little troub- 
ling to discriminate between primitive and 
true Christianity and the Christianity of 
more recent history, to the worst side of 
which they are often most disposed to look. 
When, under these circumstances, we sur- 
vey the state of things around us to-day we 
find some of our modern churches 
singularly powerless to permanently attract 
those very “common people” to whom 
Christianity at first most powerfully 
appealed, 
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tentions or sincerity, and the tendency of 
not a few men to believe their own power 
to set up and abide by other standards of 
useful living than the practice of some 
mis-called Christian churches has com- 
mended, have created a barrier even 
between earnest Christian workers and the 
many whom they would bring into the 
fold. Hence with all our costly religious 
institutions and active ministries, we find 
marked incapacity to reach the so-called 
lower stratum of society—‘ the common 
people.” 

Yet is it not the case that when, in 
something of the primitive spirit of 
personal identification and social commu- 
nion with “the common people,” religious 
movements are carried on, they rarely fail 
to accomplish striking results. We have 
to-day our Salvation Armies and our 
Church Armies; we have also many 
religious sects which engage in special and 
spasmodic efforts under the name _ of 
revivals, sometimes with results the most 
gratifying. When enquiry as to the secret 
of such success is addressed to some very 
orthodox people they are apt to summarily 
settle the matter by talking about 
the ‘blessing of Providence” resting 
on such work. When it is addressed to 
hard-headed men of the world who pride 
themselves very much on their own 
wisdom, they are apt to set the whole 
matter down to what they call religious 
excitement and the barbaric or vulgar 
accompaniments of many of our revivalist 
and Salvation Army services. I think, 
however, that an explanation much more 
charitable, and also more useful in afford- 
ing a standard of action for would-be 
workers amongst the masses, might be 
found in that feature of the work to which 
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I have alluded—the personal identification 
of these Christian labourers with those 
amongst whom they labour. 

The lesson of such success is that in 
these things there must be sacrifice, there 
must be sympathy. Furthermore, there 
must not only be a regard for what. is 
called the spiritual welfare of the masses, 
there must be regard for their material 
welfare also. And if the worker begins 
from the material side, if he begins with a 
regard for the home needs, for the air, the 
water, the diet, the clothing, the housing, 
and the employment of the people, there is 
every probability that zs Christianity will 
be believed in, and be influential, where the 
Christianity of ornate churches, highly-paid 
priests, and classic discourses may, though 
fashionable, be spiritually feeble. 

I believe that the sooner the churches 
generally rise to this view of their labours, 
the sooner they make Christianity a thing 
of every-day life to the extent of identifying 
themselves in a broad and liberal spirit 
with the common needs—socially, politi- 
cally, and economically —of the people, 
and the sooner they become indifferent to 
the false and insincere patronage of some 
of those principalities and powers which 
have no higher sanction than force, if not 
fraud, to rest upon, the better it will be for 
themselves and the world at large. 

Studying the subject in the light of the 
principles I have laid down— viewing 
humanity at large as the grand unit whose 
progress and health it is our duty to pro- 
mote—we may obtain a glimpse from the 
religious and the philosophic standpoint of 
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the truth that in all reform our first duty is 
to consider and to help those who are at 
the very bottom. It is those who need 
help most. As Mr Ruskin says, Christ’s - 
way is the only true one—of beginning at 
the feet, leaving the face to take care of 
itself. We are far from acting on this 
truth as yet. There are signs, however, 
that even in this sphere of spiritual in- 
fluence all things are being made anew. 
As one of our writers, Mr Henry James, 
puts it “We are at a crisis in the life 
of humanity, one of those periods in 
which man is providentially summoned to 
shed his old skin and put on a new one 
more pliant to the behests of his inward 
and essential freedom.” The more general 
prevalence of religious and social unrest 
in this our day and generation will yet be 
found to be a symptom of the growth of 
the spirit of a larger humanity. When 
mankind shall have become’ sufficiently 
leavened by this spirit, it will ‘ compel 
society to elevate all her members out of 
abject and shameful want, in which so 
many now grovel, by ensuring to all 
without distinction a comfortable physical 
subsistence, or a supply of absolute physical 
necessities, so permitting men for the first 
time to draw a veritably free and human 
breath, and realise their inward relation to 
God.” 

Then shall we attain our true human 
consciousness. In the effort to bring 
about this glorious consummation may 
we, one and all, do what in us lies. 


HENRY ROSE. 
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The Power of Fdeas. 


No. 


Far back, beyond the reach of critical 
research, in that dim period of prehistoric 
fable : man is there and with him political, 
social, and religious ideas. The weak 
submitting to the strong, the ignorant to 
the wise, that he may receive guidance: 
a Commonwealth is created. The child, 
living in a family ; man with wife, neigh- 
bour with neighbour: and the ideas of 
obedience, of love, and of duty are 
formed ; and lastly, as the crown and 
keystone of the fabric, Religion arises, or 
the idea of a Being more powerful than 
all created things; a Being that speaks in 
thunder and lightning, in spring-showers 
and in earthquakes ; whose face is like 
the sun: warming and life-giving, but not 
to be approached unto. 

Centuries roll on and wise men continue 
to think. The Heaven-kindled ideas of 
the solitary mind, kindling other minds, 
gain power; the old system of govern- 
ment must give way to a new one; the 
tude old way of nomadic wandering is 
exchanged for a settled life of agriculture 
and trade. Yea, the idea of a land 
beyond those waters puts the hammer into 
the hand of the builder, and, in a frail boat, 
himself the first explorer and the first 
merchant, and his boat of bark the 
ancestor of the magnificent traders of to- 
day, he tries to brave the ocean and to 
conquer space. Every discovery and 
every improvement are due to an idea. 
The idea of facilitating mercantile transac- 
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tions, for example, did away with the 
cattle given in exchange, and with the 
stamped pieces of leather with the image 
of an ox on it, that gave rise to the Latin 
word fecunia, (pecu, the cattle); and since 
this was too easily worn and torn, it at 
last caused metal to be struck in square 
and round pieces, which we now call 
money. ‘The old stone-hammer and the 
rough dress of skins was thrown aside. 
Iron and wool took their places. The old 
tents were burned, and stone buildings 
erected, and finally we arrive at that period 
where dimness changes into light, and 
where history, properly speaking, has its 
beginning. 

Three of the most remarkable nations 
of antiquity, of whose history we 
are tolerably well-informed, are the 
Romans, the Greeks, and the Jews. The 
Romans were a thoroughly political nation : 
political ideas take with them the upper 
hand. The ideas of justice and of the State 
were predominant, whatever period of 
Roman history we choose to examine. 

Roman Law has become the basis and 
the parent of all other laws in the world. 
It had its paramount influence on every- 
day lifein Rome. Days were divided into 
days when the magistrate sat, and days 
when he did not; the relation of father - 
and son, of master and slave, everything 
was arranged by law, and made subservient 
to political reasons. Family and Religion 
were suppressed by that all-devouring 
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monster, the State; even Poetry herself 
became too often the willing hand-maiden 
of political considerations. The stories of 
Roman bravery are innumerable—and 
what is patriotism but an idea P—even at 
the time of Augustus it had only changed 
in its application, having been transferred 
from the defence of the Penates or House- 
hold Gods to the establishment of a 
Universal Empire, or in other words, from 
defensive to aggressive warfare. 
It was different in Greece. 
it was the tdea of beauty that 
overruled all other ideas, even _philo- 
sophy. Founded upon it were educa- 
tion, and literature, and art: without 
it the whole wonder-world of Greek art 
and thought, whatever pen and chisel 
produced in those ages that are past, but 
for ages that are still to come, would have 
been impossible. But beauty with the 
Greeks meant something infinitely higher 
than the beauty of to-day. A pretty face, 
a small foot, a diamond necklace did not 
exhaust it. In the Greek language ados, 
beautiful, is also the word for good and 
noble and auspicious, kakos-dischros ugly, 
the word for bad, hurtful, wicked. Beauty 
then is perfection, the complete harmony of 
the many parts physical and moral in one, 
variety in unity ; this was what the Greeks 
understood by it, and this is the philoso- 
phical meaning of the word still. Strength 
and wisdom, skill and eloquence, in short 
everything that made a Greek a Greek, 
was expressed by the word “ beauty.” 
Beauty reigned in Heaven on snow-clad 
Olympus, beauty inspired on earth the 
young and the old, it tuned the lyre of the 
poet, and it filled the mind of the 
philosopher ; Venus, the goddess of beauty, 
was for them a daughter of heaven and 
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earth. King Nicomedus offered once to 
pay all the debts of the township of Cnidus, 
if he could have the famous statue of - 
Venus, the masterpiece of Praxiteles, but 
the township refused. The victor in the 
Olympian games was praised by the whole 
of Greece, and what was the prize? a 
heavy purse, or a valuable tea-set, or a 
toast-rack in electro-plate? No; the prize 
was a valueless olive-wreath that our 
modern scholars and athletes would little 
care for. But the fame of the victor 
lasted from generation to generation, and 
his statue was raised on the forum. 

Apollo, the god of the fine arts, as it 
were the male representative of beauty, 
was also the god of wisdom and gave 
forth at the same time prophetic utterances, 
thus proving the intimate connection be- 
tween beauty and religion. 

And now to the Jews. The history of 
this peculiar people shows more _pro- 
minently than the history of any other 
nation the power of ideas. The idea of a 
theocracy, or of God as the Supreme Ruler 
of the commonwealth, was powerfully and 
completely realized in their constitution. 
Too small to play any prominent part in 
the political world, too stern to excel in 
bie of beauty, this nation was chosen to 
mbody the idea of Religion. 

There was no political, no domestic life in 
Judea outside of religion. The enemy of 
Jehovah was the Jews’ enemy. His friend 
and ally, their friend and ally. As the 
chosen race, with a history that originated 
in God himself, the idea of religion accom- 
panied the Jew wherever he went. He 
was the same under the Roman sceptre 
and under the despotism of the East; the 
same when in bondage, the same when 
free. He lost nothing of his rights, nothing 
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of his hope. Even now there is no people 
on the face of the earth, exhibiting alike 
clearly the power of an idea. Centuries of 
persecution, torture and banishment, and 
centuries of social and scientific revolutions 
have still left the Jew a Jew, clinging, like 
ivy to a ruin, to tenets that have been 
superseded, to promises that have been 
fulfilled. The religious idea guides the 
people of God and illuminates their path. 
Without it, they would have disappeared 
from the world as a separate nation ; they 
would be nothing else than so many entities 
in the vast crowds of pilgrims towards the 
different idols of human bliss and fortune. 

Let us glance now at a time, which has 
been misrepresented by many as the age 
of darkness and superstition: the so-called 
Middle Ages. If we would study history 
better, we would very soon discover that 
there is something extremely grand in these 
Middle Ages; something that lends to 
them a character altogether unique; I 
mean the power and the unity of the 
same religious idea, but- under a different 
form. Among the five or six really great 
men, which the earth has produced in 
eighteen hundred years, are Dante, Luther, 
and Raphael: heroes no doubt, made of 
original mettle, but children nevertheless 
of their age, and especially of the Religious 
Idea, or rather, the Ecclesiastical Idea that 
pervaded it. 

How powerful this was, is best seen in 
the character of literature and art. 

The greatest pride of the painter was 
to paint a Madonna or a Saint or an Ecce 
Homo; with a truly wonderful patience 
and a more wonderful divine inspiration 
those pictures that now form the gems 
of our galleries or churches, were 
finished. Miracle plays and mysteries, 
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illustrating events of sacred history, 
took the place of our drama; music 
offered her sweetest and grandest tunes on 
the altar of the Most High; science and 
the study of the ancient languages found 
a home, if nowhere else, in the mona- 
steries—a fact, allow me to add, which we 
are only too apt to forget. The architect 
raised in honour of God those magnificent 
churches in comparison with which the 
churches of our own days are paltry 
stables without meaning. Everywhere, 
in short, this idea of religion, or rather of 
the church, permeated the social life in all 
its aspects. Nor do we notice this fact less 
in the folttical life of the Middle Ages. 
The deliverance of the holy grave at 
Jerusalem from the power of the Infidels 
and the supremacy of the Pope, were the 
two axes, around which the history of 
those times turned for centuries. 

The visible object of the Crusaders was, 
commercially speaking, ‘worth nothing ;” 
they had their fountain in the invisible, in 
the Idea. 

Inflamed by the passionate voice of a 
monk clad in haircloth, the whole of Europe 
enlisted, kings and nobles had the red 
cross fixed on their right shoulder. ‘“ God 
wills it,” became the battle cry, and for 
four hundred years thousands poured into 
the Holy Land to fight the Saracens and 
to die for the cause of the Cross. 

There were no vested interests, no 
balances of profit and loss, no battling for 
the sake of the purse in the Crusades. It 
was not a mechanical movement; but 
there was a dynamical force, and this was 
an Idea. So completely subordinate to 
the religious Idea were even the political 
feelings, that Matthew, of Paris, a 
historian of the eleventh century, speaking 
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of the Crusaders, says—‘“‘ They judged it 
unworthy to neglect the salvation of their 
souls, and to let the obedience to a 
Heavenly King give way before the 
protection of an earthly ruler.” How 
popular the Crusades were is strikingly 
shown by the fact that the first tax ever 
imposed on_ personal property for 
the purpose of crusading was quietly 
submitted to by the people of England. 
Add to the Crusaders, to complete the 
picture, the Hermit and the Mfonk. We 
are accustomed to smile at them, and 
often too, in Protestant countries, we meet 
with notions about them that have been 
gathered from Ainsworth and Eugene Sue 
but that cannot face the light of an impartial 
enquiry. The Monks were not all disso- 
lute Jesuits, not every monastery had a 
secret gate leading by an underground 
passage into the neighbouring nunnery. 
Not every hermit was a lazy scoundrel. 
We forget but too easily that religious 
orders of the Middle Ages were called into 
life by a grand idea : that of serving God 
by sacrifice. 

Allow me, for a moment, to lead you off 
the main road of our consideration and to 
show you the great beauty of this idea as 
exemplified in Homer. For the idea of 
sacrifice is as old as religion, strangely 
interwoven with Heathen and Christian 
worship. But hardly anywhere could you 
find it more simply and more touchingly 
illustrated than by that grand poet, where 
he relates the events of the last days before 
the fall of Troy. When the city was 
pressed hard, and Agamemnon, and 
Diomedes, and Achilles knew no mercy, 
Hector with the waving plume,- begrimed 
with dust, and exhausted with the heat of 
the battle, returned one afternoon wearily 
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to his palace in Troy. Wine, which his 
revered mother offered him, he would not, 
hardly had he time to embrace his little 
one. “The anger of the Gods”—that 
was the only idea that filled his heart, and 
filled it with terrible reality. The Gods have 
sent the Greeks to our gates. Howcan we 
appease them ? Pray to them in impotent 
grief? pray with our hands unclean ? sit 
still and believe ? Offer them sheep and 
fat bullocks that we can spare? No. 
“Take,” Hector says to his mother, 
“ out of your wardrobe the most beautiful 
and the largest robe that you like best, 
take it carefully, come with the other 
matrons and bring it to the temple of 
Minerva the Plunderer, beseech her to 
accept it, and promise her twelve ungoaded 
yearlings, if she will pity both the town and 
the wives and the infant children of the 
Trojans.” - And the mother went to her 
chambers where she kept her beautiful 
robes, the works of Sidonian women who 
knew what purple was and fine linen. 
And she took the robe that was most 
beautifully embroidered and shone like a 
star and lay undermost of the others, and 
brought it to the temple of Minerva, where 
it was placed on the knees of the cruel 
goddess, who was deaf to their prayers. 
Ridiculous, you say. Grand, I say, 
though it may have been mistaken. An 
idea, a religious idea, forcing us to give 
away, without return, what we like most, 
to avert the anger of the Deities—is that 
not grand? I am afraid, my friends if a 
clergyman should come to your house one 
afternoon sad and weary with the battle 
that is being waged before our own doors— 
if he would say to one of our ladies— 
‘Look ! the enemy is raging, famine and 
strikes and poverty and wretchedness are 
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knocking and howling at the gate ; come, 
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its practice, spread silently but surely all 


take the key of that jewel-box of yours 
and give me that diamond necklace ; it 
will turn away poverty from many a home; 
it will save many an orphan ; or open your 
wardrobe and take the dress you like best, 
beautiful in embroidery, shining like a 
star, the work of Flemish women who 
know what lace is. For God’s sake, 
hasten, for the night is at hand !” 
‘would youdo? You would perhaps say— 
“‘Ah, dear doctor, I will give you ten 
shillings out of my abundance if you print 
my name in the annual report, and I will 
promise you something for your next 
bazaar.” 

The idea of Sacrifice—of our left hand 
not knowing what the nght hand does, of 
giving as the widow did—I am afraid that 
that powerful and thoroughly Christian 
idea has left us along with a good many 
other things. 

As to the idea of the supremacy of the 
Pope, who was then the head of the 
universal Christian church, who could lead 
into the field armies as numerous as _ those 
of the German or Roman emperors, who 
claimed to act as mediator between man 
and God, who was adored in a hundred 
different languages—of this idea my own 
inclination forbids me to say more than 
that its power, its influence on the contem- 
porary fate of nations, was incredible. For 
centuries the battles for or against it was 
raging in the field and in the closet, in the 
universities and by the fireside of the 
illiterate. It stirred up the minds of 
the Reformers before the Reformation, of 
Wyclif, Huss, Savonarola, and others, who 
were preparing the soil to receive the seed 
of a new doctrine. The idea of Reform, 
both in the docrine of the church and in 
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over Europe. Every idea has its time of 
growth, its time of decay. To fix the 
Reformation at a certain date, as you see 
in not a few school books pretending to 
teach history, is an absurdity. The ground 
was broken centuries before Luther rose. 
The Reformation was not only the desire 
of purifying the church, but a long-pre- 
pared legitimate expression of the wants of 
the European intellect. For Luther’s 
great idea, and the justification by faith 
as its keystone, thousands again were 
ready to sacrifice their lives. Neither the 
sword of political power nor the arguments 
or intrigues of ecclesiastical power could 
quench their zeal. 

No mechanical force was strong enough 
to destroy the dyzamucal force of the idea ; 
and to this idea—and not to things that 
can be weighed and paid for and that 
astonish us by their size or by the noise 
they make in the world—we owe all that 
liberal Europe of the nineteenth century 
boasts of: freedom of enquiry and direct 
access to the Supreme Being. 

Before taking leave of the Middle Ages, we 
must not forget the idea of Chzvalry, which 
contributed so powerfully to distinguish 
them from the centuries before and after. 
A great many erroneous ideas exist about 
this moving spring of the Middle Ages. 
Some judge it by the wild exploits of a 
Don Quixote, and treat it with proper 
ridicule. Others take it to be a sort of 
uninterrupted flirting, something like a 
nerveless and effeminate lawn - tennis 
romance. I need not say that the roots of 
Chivalry lie deeper, much deeper, in the 
bosom of religion itself. It has its close 
connection with the spirit of the Crusades. 
The same spirit of enterprise which had 
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taken up arms for the defence of the op- 
pressed in Palestine, now incited others 
to declare themselves patrons and avengers 
of injured innocence at home. ‘To check 
the insolence of overgrown oppressors ; to 
rescue the helpless from captivity ; to 
protect or to avenge women and orphans 
who could not bear arms in their own 
defence ; to redress wrongs and remove 
grievances were deemed acts of the highest 
prowess. and merit. Valour, humanity, 
courtesy, justice, and honour and religion 
were the characteristic qualities of chivalry. 
A long discipline trained the young to 
knighthood ; most solemn were the 
ceremonies that admitted them into the 
order, and monarchs were proud to receive 
that honour. Robertson, the 
historian, describes the effect chivalry 
had on the manners of those centuries. 
“War was carried on with less ferocity,” 
he says, ‘“ when humanity came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood no less 
than courage. More gentle and polished 
manners were introduced when courtesy was 
recommended as the most amiable of virtues. 
Violence and oppression decreased when it 
was reckoned meritorious to check and 
punish them. A scrupulous adherence to 
the truth, with the most religious attention 
to fulfil every engagement, became the 
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distinguishing characteristic of a gentle- 
man, because chivalry was regarded as the 
school of honour, and inculcated the most 
delicate sensibility with respect to these 
points. Perhaps the humanity which 
accoinpanies all the operations of war,” 
continues Robertson, ‘‘ the refinements 
of gallantry and the point of honour, the 
three chief circumstances which distinguish 


modern from ancient manners, may be 


ascribed in a great measure to this institu- 
tion which has appeared whimsical to 
superficial observers, but by its effects has 
proved of great benefit to mankind.” 

But we must leave chivalry, “ that 
tuneful devotion to the Godlike in Heaven 
and to Women its emblems on Earth,” as it 
has been finely called. We have not even 
time to speak of the literature and the poetry 
of the Middle Ages, we can only point out 
in passing the immense influence exercised 
by the schoolmen who strove earnestly to 
rede the riddle of the Sphinx ; “strong 
swimmers who swam manfully, but could 
not get to land.” 

With these hints we must leave the 
Middle Ages and proceed to the considera- 
tion of modern history and the power of 
ideas manifested therein. 

KE. L. FISCHER. 


“Qur Book Gazette.” 
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THE Wes OF LIFE; or, the STORY OF 
By Blanche 
George Allen, Orpington, 


PETER HOLGATE’S LOVE. 
Atkinson. 
Sunnyside, Kent, 1889. 


Miss Atkinson is doubtless not aware 
that the title, “The Web of Life” has 
been already used for a novel. This must 
not disturb her, however, as her ignorance 
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is shared by the world in general.  In- 
crease of knowledge need not, in this 
instance, mean increase of sorrow. But 
why should she call her book ‘The Web 
of Life”? The title was peculiarly appro- 
priate to the earlier work, which was a 
huge and dreary tangle, never to be re- 
membered without a shudder, but it is not 
more appropriate to Miss Atkinson’s book 
than it would be to any other novel with a 
plot. This is a small matter. “The 
Story of Peter Holgate’s Love” deserves a 
place among the best of recent novels 
bearing on the social question. It is a 
novel with a purpose, showing what might 
be done to heal social misery by the 
ruling classes, if they could only be 
brought to see the injustice of the privi- 
leges by which their pleasures are provided 
for at the cost of labour and pain to others, 
and would throw aside conventions, and 
fulfil their reasonable obligations to the 
community. But its teaching is apart 
from any nostrum, programme, or school. 
The story does not dwell on arguable 
rights, but insinuates more humanity. 
Certainly the heroine’s views of her duty 
shock the squire, but squires are easily 
shocked. She is an unsophisticated, charit- 
able, justice-loving girl, suddenly raised to 
the position of a great landowner. She 
scandalizes the neighbouring gentry by 
abolishing the gamekeepers on her estate, 
destroying the fox covers to make room 
for a “Children’s Home,” repairing and 
building cottages, treating her tenants as 
friends and equals, establishing libraries 
and savings’ banks, and, worst of all, sup- 
porting the labour candidate against the 
brother of the duke. The exhibition of 
Peggy as squire is charming, though the 
lesson comes too late, 
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Let it not be _ supposed, either, 
that the book is all about the social 
question, or that it teaches anything by 
the method of exhortation. It is a true 
work of imagination, not a sermon or a 
lecture. Its lessons touch the individual, 
and they are conveyed in the tracing of 
characters and events. The story is 
planned and worked out with art. The 
various actors are clearly conceived and 
firmly drawn. They are presented as they 
really are, not as they might appear to a 
partizan. ‘Though the writer’s sympathies 
are obviously with the cause of the people, 
she does not spare her grocers their mean 
and ugly characteristics, nor shrink from 
giving a pleasing picture of a duke. And 
the moral beauty of the story is as con- 
spicuous as its literary skill. It illustrates 
the saving power of love. . Peter Holgate, 
the miser, through the love that stole into 
his heart for a child that was suddenly 
thrust upon his unwilling hands, gradually 
loses the sordid selfishness of a lifetime, 
and grows at last into the likeness of his 
sister Priscilla, the sweet old maid, whose 
character is summed up in her own saying 
—- J just take what comes, and it Is 
always good, it seems to me.” Love 
redeems Edith Goodwin from cynicism 
and ennui ; it enables Thomas Greenwood 
to live pure and keep noble aims; it 
rescues John Lyon from barren self-sacri- 
fice at the shrine of false pride. The book 
contains some fine touches of pathos and 
of passion—the death of Mrs Meredith, 
for example, and Peggy’s “call him, call 
him, bring him back !? when John Lyon 
is hurrying away into the darkness from a 
love that he knows not. 

J. W, 
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COMPLETE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF Mr RUSKIN’S 
Writincs. Edited by T. J. Wise. 
Part I. Printed for Subscribers. 

The first part of the Bibliography, of which 
mention has several times been made in the 
Journal, has now been issued. So far as 
we have been able to examine it minutely, 
we find it exhibit great perseverence and 
care in preparation, and the editor seems 
to have done his part admirably. The 
get-up and general appearance are every- 
thing that could be desired, and reflect 
credit on every one concerned in its 
production. The Bibliography is. worthy 
of the master, and will be valuable to 
both students and collectors, and when 
completed will form a beautiful companion 
volume to Mr Ruskin’s larger works. 


* * * 
Museums AND ART GALLERIES and 
FREE Pusiic LisrARIES. By Thomas 
Greenwood. London:  Simpkin, 


Marshall, & Co. 


These two volumes are full of interesting 
notes for disciples of Ruskin. Public 
museums, art galleries, and libraries ought, 
according to Ruskin, to be “places of 
noble instruction, where the persons who 


-have a mind to use them can obtain so | 


much relief from the work, or exert so 
-much abstinence from the dissipation of 
the outside world, as may enable them to 
devote a certain portion of secluded, 
laborious, and reverent life to the attain- 
ment of the Divine Wisdom.” The history 
of the movement to bring within the reach 
of all enjoyment of the best treasures of art 
and literature, the story of its successes 
and failures, details of its methods and 
means, are fully given in Mr Greenwood’s 
volumes. Both are inspired by the 
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Ruskinian spirit, and deserve the attention 
of readers of the Journal. 


* * * 


Cressy. By Bret Harte. 
millan & Co. 


Those who have read and appreciated the 
writings of Bret Harte will find ‘ Cressy ” 
almost as readable and interesting as any 
of the stories that have come from his 
pen. It is descriptive of life from the 
earliest stage of childhood, and points out 
the different characters and attainments of 
children at school, from the romping boy to 
the over-dressed school girl verging into 
young ladyhood, who aims at capturing 
the master rather than of storing her mind 
with knowledge. The scene is laid in the 
south-western frontier (page 33) where 
‘““women were under-helpmates of their 
rude husbands and brothers; who had 
shared their privations and sufferings with 
surly masculine endurance rather than 
feminine patience ; who had devotedly 
nursed the wounded to keep alive the 
feud, or had received back their dead 
dry-eyed and revengeful.” The story is 
enlivened now and then with accounts of 
duels, party quarrels, love scenes, and 
accounts of balls, &c., so it will suit many 
different tastes. 


London: Mac- 


* % * 


THE CAMELOT SERIES. -London: Walter 


Scott. A WEEK ON THE CONCORD 
AND Merrimac Rivers. By H. D. 
Thoreau. 


As a companion volume to Thoreau’s 
charming work ‘“ Walden,” published early 
im the same series, Mr W. H. Dircks’s 
edition of “ A Week on the Concord” is 
very welcome. A_ thoughtfully-written 
prefatory note on the transcendental spirit 
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affords a good introduction to this volume, 
in which Thoreau’s pronouncements on 
religion, style, prose and poetry and so 
forth are characteristically transcendental. 


* * * 


STORIES FROM CARLETON, with Intro- 


duction by W. B. Feats. 


This volume contains five stories, viz., 
The Poor Scholar, Tubber Derg, Wild- 
goose Lodge, Shane Fadh’s Wedding, 
and The Hedge School. In the interest- 
ing biographical note, prefixed to the tales, 
the editor remarks :—‘“‘ William Carleton 
was a great Irish historian. The history 
of a nation is not in parliaments and 
battle-fields, but in what the people say 
to each other on fair-days and high days, 
and in how they farm, and quarrel, and go 
on pilgrimage. These things has Carleton 
recorded. He is the great novelist of 
Ireland, by right of the most Celtic eyes 
that ever gazed from under the brows of 
story-teller.”. A welcome addition to a 
catholic selection of works, many of which 
are of classic rank. 


* * * 


WuatT To Do. 

Walter Scott. 
“What to Do” is one of the most remark- 
able of Tolstoi’s works. It gives a very 
vivid description of his investigations into 
the condition of the poor in Moscow, and 
sets forth the results to which his investiga- 
tions led him. We have placed the book 
in the programme of our year’s work. We 
reserve fuller notice of it till another time, 
and meanwhile content ourselves with 
- recommending not only the members and 
associates but all our readers to get the 
book and read it for themselves. 


By Tolstoi. London : 
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THE Kara YERTA TRAGEDY. An 
Australian Romance. By eee 


Harrison. London: Walter Scott. 


Those who care for an exciting plot can 
have their cravings satisfied by reading 
this shilling novel, and if the plot be not 
strikingly original, it is well followed out. 
There are enough suicides and murders to 
keep up the interest to the end, and yet it 
is by no means a book that could be 
recommended to the members of a Ruskin 
Guild. The heroine does not win our 
sympathies, although she practises all 
kinds of deception with the view of having 


‘her lover released from prison. 


¥* * * 


A YEAR WITH THE Birps. By W. Ward 
Fowler. Third Edition Enlarged. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Students of ornithology will welcome 
Mr Fowler's book with its admirably- 
drawn sketches by Bryan Hook. The 
author displays an intimate knowledge of 
bird life and bird ways, and the facts 
stated on every page denote careful 
observation on his part. 

The Alpine portion of the work we can 


commend specially, and “The Birds of 


Virgil” will repay perusal, being cleverly 
written and having a freshness and vigour 
that cannot fail to be appreciated. From 
the home series we learn much about our 
northern birds in their life in the south, and 
many of the stories are interesting reading. 
If there be a fault worthy of notice in the 
book it is that the facts are too crowded, 
and at times almost verge into the 
catalogue description. More space is 
needed for such a mass of information as 
that collected by Mr Fowler. The pub- 
lishers, as usual, have done their part 
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admirably, and the volume is a worthy 
companion to “Tales of the Birds,” by 


the same author. 
AANAS: 


* * * 


Tur WoopLaANDERS. By Thomas Harely. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


This story has its scenes laid in a 
sequestered spot, and amidst an unedu- 
cated class, where may be found mote 
meditation than action, and more listless- 
ness than meditation. A young learned 
doctor, who has been brave enough to 
settle down and try his skill on this wood- 
environed community, forms the principal 
character in the dramas of one or two 
lives. The denizens of Little Hintock 
rarely had any. visitors, and such things 
as window curtains were never used, so 
that when a stranger chanced to pass he 
could stop and look in at the casement and 
see who were resident within. <A bright 
light attracted one stranger to enter a cot- 
tage, where he found a girl not more than 
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nineteen or twenty, spar-making. On 

inquiry he learned that she was, unknown 

to her sick father, doing his work that she 

might earnfrom Mr Milbury, the timber- 
dealer, an honest eighteenpence for a 

thousand well-finished spars. This timber- 

merchant had but one daughter, who had 

been trained in refined ways, and proved 

attractive to Doctor Fitziers, and became 

his wife. In this position she had many 

hardships to endure, for the worldly-minded 

wealthy lady of. Hintock House enticed 

the Doctor to visit her and won away his 

love, till he at last eloped with her, and — 
left his pure young wife behind. He, 

however, comes back to his old and only 

true love, and is thoroughly repentant. 


* a) * 
Received with Thanks :—From Mac- 


millan & Co.—‘“ Castle Daly.” By Annie 
Keary. 


¥* * * 


Several book reviews are unavoidably 
held over till next month. 


St George’s Museum. 


On Sept. 3rd the trustees of St George’s Guild, 


Mr Baker, of Bewdley, and Mr Thomson, 
of Huddersfield, signed a deed transferring 
the Walkley Museum to the Corporation of 
Sheffield on loan for twenty years. The 
collection is to be transferred to Meers- 
brook Hall, Heeley, Sheffield, where the 
treasures will be shown to better advan- 
tage, and in more suitable rooms than at 
Walkley. Sheffield is to be congratulated 
on the successful result of the negotiations, 
which will place within easy reach of its 
inhabitants the precious and unique collec- 


tion of things of beauty, which are intended 
to be a joy for ever to the labourers and 
workmen of the Jand. We hope in our 
next number to give some account of the 
museum, and of the Master’s plans re- 
garding it. An account of the museum is 
to be found in Mr Greenwood’s Museum 
and Art Galleries. The General Statement 
explaining the nature and purposes of 
St George’s Guild, and the Reports issued 
by the Master, in addition to the pages of 
“Fors Clavigera,” are the chief sources of 
information regarding the museum. 


Ruskin Reading Guild Journal. 


Two Sonnets. 


I—SUMMER SOLSTICE. 


Tuts is the saddest night of all the year; 
Not for its gloom—the clouds are crimson still ; 
Not for mishap recalled, or presaged ill ; 
Nor yet for lack of aught desired or dear— 
But that the summer. sun, descending clear, 
Who all these months made headway at his will 
Round the horizon, now from yonder hill ) 
Repulsed, fails of his yester-night’s career. 


Each June (shall I confess?) I look to see 
That boundary burst; and one unebbing glow 
Charioted northward strenuously. But no! 

It flags—too like my hopes—inevitably 

Foiled by some dominating, stern decree 
Saying “Thus far, and no farther shalt thou go.” 


II—AUTUMN EQUINOX. 


Aut gold on this hand, and all violet that; 

But countercharged—night’s threat. by a sweet moon 

Warm from her rise; and sunset’s chartered boon 
With one round, purple cloud-seal. And having sat 
Day-long to work, and ill-content thereat, 

I tread the paths that were so green in June, 

So gay but yesterday, now stripped and strewn 
With the trees’ ruining proletariat. 


There fly and fall yet another year’s hopes, aims, 
Attempts—whate’er the unsated spirit claims, 

And duty’s still unconquerable arrear ; 
But that the boughs, so thin against the blue 
Seem opening up to let me struggle through 

At arm’s reach, now, of yet another year. 


it 
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Loinburgh University Gathering. 


A GATHERING in connection 
University Extension movement, similar to 
the recent gathering at Oxford, has been 
arranged to be held in Edinburgh, from 
Sept. 24th to Oct. 5th. The objects of the 
gathering are, amongst others— 

1. To draw public attention to the means 
provided in the University Extension 
Scheme, for improving the knowledge and 
elevating the tastes of the people. 


2. To give all who have not had the 
benefit of a university training an oppor- 
tunity of getting a little experience of 
university life, and to awaken in some, if 
possible, an enthusiasm for a definite line 
of study. 


3. To consider as to organising a 
heading Circle for Scotland, and to guide 
the reading of young persons, artisans, and 


with the 


others, and to bridge over, by organised 
courses of study, the gap between the 
public school and the University Extension 
Lecture system. 


As this third object is similar.to the 
principle which the Ruskin Reading Guild 
is engaged in carrying out, we hope to 
give some account of the conference on the 
subject; and we would urge as many of 
our members and associates as can con- 
veniently attend to be present at the 
lectures, and especially at the conference 
on the reading circle for Scotland. Tickets 
for the whole course, price 10s 6d; for 
either first or second week, price 6s each ; 
or for any five lectures, price 2s 6d, can be 
had by applying to certain Edinburgh 
booksellers, or to the Secretaries, 41 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 


Literary Union Club. 


A NEw club is being inaugurated in London 
which, having many characteristics of our 
Guild, may be of interest to our readers. It 
is intended chiefly for young men interested 
in, or having a connection with, literature 
or art. It seeks to supply a want, felt by 
many such, of a centre where they may 
meet men of like tastes with themselves, as 
well as a regular opportunity for the friction 
of brains, and the discussion of subjects in 


which they are mutually interested. To 
attain this object, rooms are to be engaged 
in a central position, and fitted up with a 
library, writing, and smoking rooms, and 
meetings are to be held fortnightly for the 
discussion of artistic, literary, or social sub- 
jects. ‘The committee will prepare a pro- 
gramme for the use of members three 
months in advance. In doing so they will 
arrange that each three months some one 
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special subject has chief prominence, 
hoping thereby to assist members in 
superseding desultory by systematic habits 
in reading and thinking. The Honorary 
Secretary, in supplying us with these 
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particulars, adds that he will gladly reply 


to any enquiries that may be addressed to 
him on the subject. His address may be 
found in our advertisement column. 


— ‘Ruskiniana. 


Tue following notes will be, we 
think, interesting alike to our readers 
and to collectors of Ruskiniana :— 
The Pull Mall Gazette of Saturday, June 
1st, contained a letter from Mr Ruskin to 
the editor, dated from Brantwood ; and the 
same journal of July 8th, particulars of a 
recent present, from Mr Ruskin to the 
Cork High School for Girls, of minerals, 
and some of his own drawings for ‘ Stones 
of Venice.” Mr Ruskin’s description of 
twelve of the former is reprinted as 
“eminently Ruskinian.”—‘“ A Sonnet to 
John Ruskin” appeared in the June num- 
ber of the Artist, from the pen of E. R. 
Christie.—In the Brztish Weekly of June 
21st, Claudius Clear favours his readers 


with what he calls an inedited letter of. 


Mr Ruskin, which he states, so far as he 


knows, has been overlooked in all biblio- 
graphies of Ruskin. We may say here 
that in the sth edition of Mr R. H. 
Shepherd’s it was included, although it was 
not reprinted in ‘‘Arrows of the Chace.” 
Roderick Random addresses to Mr. John 
Ruskin a letter in Wit and Wisdom of 
June 29th, No. 164, vol. vii., in which he 
makes use of Mr Stillman’s article in the 
Century Magazine, and the speech of a 
*¢ distinguished ” M.P. ; but where a report 
of this doubtlessly valuable piece of 
criticism is to be found he does not state. 
—The cho, of July 4, contains a couple 


of short paragraphs descriptive of Mr 


Ruskin’s day’s work and_recreation.— 
Quotations may also be found in Gvreut 


Thoughts, Nos. 49 and 50, for June 8th 
and 15th last. 


The Ruskin Reading Guild. 


Arbroath Branch.—A preliminary meet- 
ing was held at Hillside House on Sept. 
2zoth. The General Secretary explained 
the aim of the Guild and the programme 
for 1889-90. The office-bearers were 
re-elected, and the first regular meeting 
arranged to be held at Hillside House. on 
October 7th, at seven o’clock, when Mr 


Smart’s pamphlet will be read. After the 
business was over, those present inspected 
the books in the Guild Library. 


Edinburgh Branch.—A meeting was 


held at 72 Polwarth Gardens on Sept. 


6th. Dr Reddie having resigned the 


office of President at the close of: last 
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session owing to his removal to the 
New School, Abbotsholme, near Rocester, 
Staffordshire, the meeting instructed the 
Secretary to look out for a suitable suc- 
cessor. Mr Robert Galloway, 70 Polwarth 
Gardens, was appointed Secretary, and Mr 
DPD. R. Adair, L.A., 72 Polwarth Gardens, 
Treasurer for the present session. The 
next meeting will be held on 4th October. 


Dunfermline Branch.—During the past 
months the work of the little band has 
been steadily progressing. The meetings 
have been weekly, and the subjects of 
study still based upon ‘Sesame and Lilies.” 
During the summer months it was con- 
sidered best to hold the meetings outside 
in a field or a wood. In addition to the 
thoughts brought up by mere reading, the 
social questions of the day and their issues 
get fair attention. The New School, for 
example, has been thoroughly discussed, 
and from the concensus of opinion in its 
favour, it might be judged that the 
Dunfermline Guildry will be strong pro- 
pagandists of the scheme. During the 
coming winter session it is proposed to 
take up the questions of house decoration 
and the fostering of some of the industrial 
arts. At present the success of the project 
seems decided. | 


General Treasurer—Mr D. R. Adair, 
L.A., 72 Polwarth Gardens, Edinburgh, 
has been appointed General Treasurer in 
room of Mr Norman M‘Bain, resigned. 


The Guild Library.—A complete cata- 
logue of books, given and lent to the Guild 
Library, is in course of preparation. Dona- 
tions of books, pamphlets, &c., or of money 
for the purchase of books, will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged. Members 
and associates willing to lend books to 
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members of the Library are requested to 
furnish lists of the books to be lent to the 
General Secretary. Such loan collections 
will remain in the hands of the owner, and 
the books will be lent when required under 
the conditions attaching to loans from the 
Library. One associate has already kindly 
forwarded a list of books he is willing to 
lend, and it is hoped that his good example 
will be followed by others. The postage 
of books from the Library should be paid 
by the borrower on returning the book to 
the Library. 


M.S Fournals.—The M.S. Journals for 
November and December, 1888, which 
were duly sent on their rounds, have not 
yet returned into the hands of the editor. 
The member or associate who has either 
or both of these numbers will oblige by 
sending it or them to the editor. 


New Branches and Assoctates.— Pro- 
posed new branches should be organized 
as speedily as possible, and notice of their 
formation sent to the General Secretary. 
New associates are now being received. 
Old associates, and secretaries of branches, 
will please send full names, designations, 
and addresses up to date. 


The Rules of the Guild, the Programme 
of Work for 1889-90, &c., may be had 
by sending 1d stamp to the General 
Secretary, the Assistant Secretary, or the 
General Treasurer. Members of branches 
and associates will be supplied with free 
copies, which will be sent out along with 
the November number. | 


To Correspondents. — All communica- 
tions for the Editor and General Secretary, 
until October 4th, will please be addressed 
—c/o Mrs Edwards, 11 Keir Street, 
Lauriston, Edinburgh. 
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The Gospel of Duty and its Apostles: 


AN OUTLINE OF 
THE SOCIAL TEACHING OF CARLYLE, RUSKIN, MAZZINI, AND TOLSTOI. 


A Paper read before the Edinburgh and Arbroath branches of the Ruskin Reading 
Guild. 


HOSE of you who have seen the 

Programme of the Guild’s work 
ms} for the year 1889-90* may be 
inquiring why you are asked to study 
authors seemingly so diverse in aim as 
Carlyle and Tolstoi, as Ruskin and Maz- 
zinij The reason is, that the works of 
these authors which I have chosen give an 
almost continuous picture of the social 
condition of Europe from the year 1843, 
when Carlyle published “ Past and Pre- 
sent,” up to the present day, at least as 
late as 1884-85, when Tolstoi’s “‘ What to 
Do” was written. If read in chronolo- 


gical order they give a fairly complete 


* See September No., p. 281, and Detailed 
Programme, &c., issued separately, price 1d, post 
free, 15d. 


B 


statement of the views of these four great 
writers on the political and social condition 
of Europe; more particularly of Great 
Britain in Carlyle and Ruskin; of France 
and Italy, and of Europe generally, in the 
cosmopolitan patriot Mazzini, and of Russia 
in the titled peasant Count Tolstoi. To 
compare and contrast their views, and to 
find how nearly at one they are on most 
points, and how entirely at one they are on 
the greatest questions that concern the 
well-being of the human race, will, I ven- 
ture to say, be a wonderful and inspiring 
discovery to those who take the trouble to _ 
make it for themselves. 

These four great minds think alike, 
simply because they do not ofzne, but by 
earnest and persistent effort have got in 
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some way to £now the truth, the command- 
ments of God inscribed in Nature and in 
the heart of Humanity, and borne witness 
to by the educated instincts of each indi- 
vidual and the living tradition, the historic 
life and thought, of the human race at large. 

Great men know the truth and do not 
merely have opinions about it, and they 
know also that the truth, the command- 
ment of God, is life everlasting—brings 
light and joy and peace to those who obey, 
but darkness and sorrow and dispeace to 
those who do not know, or who, knowing, 
do not obey. Knowledge of the truth 
makes great men freer than their fellows 
from that petty opinionativeness which 
leads ignorant and foolish people to think 
that their opinion on any and every ques- 
tion is just as good as that of those who 
are, in all probability, wiser than they, and 
even leads them to suppose that, as Mr 
Smart well puts itin his Inaugural Address, 
“their own half-digested opinions are as 
good as the /zfethought of a great man.” 
This does not imply that great men are 
infallible, and that their grand dogmatism, 
if I may so call it, is to be unquestioningly 
believed in by those who are not great. 
Great men usually have some opinions, 
which may or may not be better than 
other people’s, and to their mere opinions 
we are not to give the same weight that 
we ought to attach to the truths which 
have been given them of God, and which, 
accordingly, they do not speak of them- 
selves, for the Father who sent them has 
given them a commandment what they 
should say and what they should speak. 
The world’s great men are sent for our 
redemption from ignorance and mis-know- 
ledge of the laws of God that have been 
written in nature and in the heart of man, 
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in those ‘instincts of the soul,” which 
Ruskin, in common with all true teachers, 
has bidden us follow. 

If we get to know “ Nature’s right 
truth,” Nature’s right truth will make us 
free. We shall become the intellectual 
and moral freemen and freewomen of the 
world, children of light, and shall thus 
gradually become ‘ meet to be partakers 
of the inheritance of the saints in ¢he light ” 
—the light of the knowledge of truth, as 
George Macdonald, in his recently-pub- 
lished third series of ‘‘ Unspoken Sermons,” 
has interpreted that much misunderstood 
text. But to do so we have to walk while 
we have the light, lest the darkness of 
ignorance and mis-knowledge again over- 
take us. While we have the light, we 
must believe on it, that we may be the 
children of light, possessed of the true 
‘“‘ sweetness and light,” which is the heaven 
of modern culture. For our redemption, I 
repeat, if we will learn and obey what they 
have to tell us, “there are certain men who 
know the truths necessary to human life ; 
they do not ‘opine’ them; and nobody’s 
opinions, on any subject, are of conse- 
quence opposed tothem. Hesiod is one of 
these, Plato another, Dante another, 
Carpaccio another.” (Fors, 71.) 

The powers which have fitted Ruskin for 
the task of choosing, and, in some degree 
providing, a body of popular literature of 
entirely serviceable quality are, he tells us, 
‘owing mainly to this one condition of my 
life, that from my youth up, I have been 
seeking the fame and honouring the work 
of others—never my own. I first was 
driven into literature that I might defend 
the fame of Turner ; since that day, I have 
been explaining the power, or proclaiming 
the praise, of Tintoret,—of Luini,—of Car- 
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paccio,—of Botticelli, —of Carlyle ;—never 
thinking for an instant of myself: and sacri- 
ficing what little faculty, and large pleasure 
I had in painting, either from nature or 
noble art, that, if possible, I might bring 
others to see what I rejoiced in or under- 
stand what I had deciphered. There has 
been no heroism in this, nor virtue—but 
only, as far as I am myself concerned, 
quaint ordering of fate—but the result is, 
that I have at last obtained az instinct of 
an impartial and reverent judgment, which 
sternly fits me for this final work, to which, 
if to anything, I was appointed.” ‘The 
chief of all the curses of this unhappy age,” 
he goes on to say, “‘is the universal gabble 
of its fools, and of the flocks that follow 
them, rendering the quiet voices of the wise 
men of all past time inaudible.” ‘The first 
necessity for our mental government is,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ to extricate from among the 
insectile noise the few books and words 
that are divine”—divine whether spoken 
by Hebrew prophet, by Greek poet or 
philosopher, by the medieval Dante, or by 
the modern Mazzini, Tolstoi, &c. But 
Ruskin, in the concluding words of his 
lecture on the “ Future of England” (1869), 
in telling Englishmen that if they choose 
they may make England the centre of the 
learning, of the arts, of the courtesies and 
felicities of the world; and that they may 
bring together there in peace the wise and 
the pure, and the gentle of the earth, and 
by their word, command through its 
farthest darkness the birth of ‘‘ God’s first 
creature, which was Light,” adds—“ You 
know whose words these are; the words of 
the wisest of Englishmen. He, and with him 
the wisest of all other great nations, have 
spoken always to men of this hope, and 
they would not hear. Plato, in the Dia- 
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logue of Critias, his last, broken off at his 
death,—Pindar in passionate singing of 
the fortunate islands,—Virgil, in the pro- 
phetic tenth eclogue,—Bacon, in his fable 
of the New Atlantis,—More, in the book 
(the Utopia) which, too impatiently wise, 
became the byeword of fools—these, all, 
have told with ome voice what we should 
strive to attain; ¢hey, not hopeless of it, 
but for our own follies forced, as it seems, 
by heaven, to tell us only partly and in 
parables lest we should hear them and 
obey. Shall we never listen to the words 
of these wisest of men?” 

“Lord, who hath believed our report ?” 
they complain with the prophet, and, 
with the prophet, as interpreted by the 


Christ, explain :—‘“ Therefore they cannot 


believe, because they, the people, have 
blinded their eyes and hardened _ their 
hearts, that they should not see with their 
eyes, nor understand with their heart, and 
be converted, transformed from. child- 
ren of darkness into children of light, and 
healed. These things, said Esaias, when 
he saw His glory and spake of him.” It is 
true of all great men that, as a rule, when 
they try to manifest the glory of God, 
and of things invisible, to a people of 
impure heart and unclean lips, they have, 
in delivering their message, to speak in 
parables and in dark sayings in order to 
test whether or no the people are minded 
to believe and be saved. And then, when 
they find that to none is the arm of the 
Lord revealed, they cry out, “ Lord, how 
long?” And the answer is, “ Until the 
cities be wasted without inhabitant, and 
the houses without man, and the land be 
utterly desolate, and the Lord have 
removed men far away, and there be a 
great forsaking in the midst of the land.” 
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(Isa. vi. 11, 12.) These words state the 
eternal decree, the merciful judgment of 
God on all unhappy nations which have 
forgotten, ignored, and disobeyed His laws. 

The case of England in this respect 
is powerfully stated by Carlyle in “ Past 
and Present.” One must read the book 
through to get the full statement so as to 
grasp his whole meaning. But take for 
sample the following :—‘ God’s absolute 
laws, sanctioned by an eternal Heaven 
and an eternal Hell, have become moral 
philosophies, sanctioned by able com- 
putations of Profit and Loss, by weak 
considerations of Pleasures of Virtue and 
the Moral Sublime. It is even so. To 
speak in the ancient dialect, we ‘ have 
forgotten God ;—in the most modern dia- 
lect and very truth of the matter we have 
taken up the fact of the Universe as it is 
not. We have quietly closed our eyes to 
the Eternal Substance of things, and 
opened them only to the Shows and 
Shams of things. We quietly believe 
this Universe to be intrinsically an unin- 
telligible Perhaps, — extrinsically, clear 
enough, it is a great, most extensive cattle- 
fold and workhouse, with most extensive 
kitchen-ranges, dining-tables,—whereat he 
is wise who can find a place! All the 
truth of this universe is uncertain; only the 
profit and loss of it, the pudding and the 
praise of it, are, and remain, very visible 
to the practical man. ‘There is no longer 
any God for us! God’s laws are become 
a Greatest-Happiness Principle, a Parlia- 
mentary Expediency: the Heavens over- 
arch us only as an Astronomical Time- 
Keeper, a butt for Herschel-telescopes to 
shoot science at, to shoot sentimentalities 
at; in our and old Jonson’s dialect, man 
has lost the sowZ out of him; and now, 
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after due period, begins to find the want 
of it. (p. 178). Oh, it is frightful when a 
whole nation has ‘ forgotten God’—has 
remembered only Mammon, and what 
Mammon leads to. (p. 124.) With our 
Mammon Gospel, we have come to strange 
conclusions. We call it a society, and go 
about professing openly the totalest separa- 
tion, isolation. Our life is not a mutual 
helpfulness; but rather, cloaked under due 
laws-of-war, named ‘ fair competition,’ and 
so forth, itis a mutual hostility. (p. 125). 
There is one God, just, supreme, almighty : 
but is Mammon the name of Him? With 
a Hell which means ‘failing to make 
money,’ I do not think there is any heaven 
that would suit one well; nor so much as 
an earth that can be Aaditable long! In 
brief, all this Mammon Gospel, of Supply 
and Demand, Competition, Lazssez-faire, 
and Devil take the hindmost, begins to 
be one of the shabbiest gospels ever 
preached ; or altogether the shabbiest. 
Leave all to egoism, to ravenous greed 
of money, of pleasure, of applause—it is 
the Gospel of Despair!” (158-9) 

But Carlyle has a gospel of his own, and 
a gospel of ope in common with every 
great prophet or wise man. ‘‘ They,” as 
Ruskin says, “tell us with one voice what 
we should strive to attain ; they of hope- 
less of it,” as the foolish and ignorant 
multitude supposes, “but for our follies, 
forced, as it seems, by heaven, to tell us 
only partly and in parables lest we should 
hear them and obey.” 

In their first utterances of their message 
they generally speak plainly and without 
parable, so that even the way-faring man, 
though a fool, may not err if he walk in 
the way they point out as the true path ; 
but, finding their message unheeded’ or 
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misinterpreted, they begin to speak in 
parables, so that the truth may be 
hidden from those who are wise and 
prudent in their own eyes, and revealed 
only to babes—to the child-like in heart, 
to whom “truth, embodied in a tale,” or 
parable, or dark saying, “may enter in at 
lowly doors.” Take Ruskin’s opening 
words in the lecture on ‘The Future of 
England” as expressive of that ‘‘sureness 
of hope,” with which a great man delivers 
his message, and of that ‘child’s 
power of help” which he feels able to 
- to offer to men “ who have done too much 
not to have often failed in doing all that 
they desired.” He bids us seek the child’s 
power of help if we will not take that 
which the great men offer us. ‘Then 
listen at least to the words of your children 
—let us in the lips of babes and sucklings 
find our strength; and see that we do not 
make them mock instead of pray, when we 
teach them, night and morning, to ask for 
what we believe zever can be granted ;— 
that the will of the Father—which is, that 
His creatures may be righteous and happy 
—should be done, oz earth, as it is in 
heaven.” Carlyle, I said, though he ex- 
pounds the Mammon gospel of despair 
current in 1843, does not preach it; but in 
the first instance, in “ Past and Present” at 
least, proclaims what will be a gospel of 
hope to those who practise it. Listen to 
his words :—‘‘ Deep, far deeper than 
supply and demand, are laws, obligations 
—sacred as man’s life itself; these also, 
if you will continue to do work, you shall 
now learn to obey. Ye workers,” he 
exclaims, “subdue mutiny, discord, wide- 
spread despair, by manfulness, justice, 
mercy, and wisdom. Chaos is dark, deep 
as hell; let light be, and there is a green, 
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flowery world. Oh, it is great, and there is 


no other greatness! To make some nook 
of God’s Creation a little fruitfuller, better, 
more worthy of God; to make some human 
hearts a little wiser, manfuller, happier— 
more blessed, less accursed! It is work 
for a God. Sooty Hell of mutiny and 
savagery and despair can, by man’s 
energy, be made a kind of Heaven; 
cleared of its soot, its mutiny, of its zeed 
to mutiny; the everlasting arch of Heaven’s 
azure overspanning 7¢ too, and its cunning 
mechanisms and tall chimney steeples as a 
birth of Heaven; God and all men look- 
ing on well-pleased.” (p. 160.) 

“Unstained by wasteful deformities, by 
wasted tears or heart’s blood of men, or 
any defacement of the Pit, noble fruitful 
labour, growing ever nobler, will come 
forth—the grand sole miracle of Man, 
whereby Man has risen from the lowest 
places of this earth, very literally into 
Divine Heavens.” Here surely is Gospel, 
good tidings, for a nation—Devil-possessed 
with Mammonism,—lost in the hell of 
worldliness,—besieged by invisible enchant- 
ments,—and presented with the secret of 
Gold Midas, which he with his long ears 
never could discover. ‘‘ Past and Present” 
is in many respects the most hopeful and 


triumphant in tone of ail Carlyle’s books. 


In it, as Mr Larkin says, Carlyle, for the 
first time, ‘‘ seems to fling away all reserve, 
and to speak, straight out from the fulness 
of his heart, the thoughts and aspirations 
which had so long been growing to their 
maturity in him. It is essentially an ex- 
pansion of ‘Chartism;’ but with many new 
illustrations and direct applications to the 
social condition of England. 

Here for the first time he distinctly teen 
his position, not merely as a writer with ‘a 
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developed gift of penmanship, but as a 


man, a leader of men, the parent of 
things.” oy 

Need I remind you of Ruskin’s 
strong recommendation in the tenth letter 
of “Fors to-read. 7 Pastvand Present . 
till one knows it by heart. ‘Read your 
Carlyle,” he says, “with all your heart, 
and with the best of brain you can give; 
and you will learn from him, first, the 
eternity of good (or God-made) law, and 
the need of obedience to it: then, concern- 
ing your own immediate business, you will 
learn further this, that the beginning of 
all good law, and nearly the end of it, is 
in these two ordinances—That every man 
shall do good work for his bread; and 
secondly, that every man shall have good 
bread for his work. But the first of these 
is the only one you have to think of. If 
you are resolved that the work shall be 
good, the bread will be sure ; if not, believe 
me, there is neither steam plough or steam 
mill, go they never so glibly, that will win 
it from the earth long, either for you or 
the ideal Landed Proprietor.” 

I have quoted this passage in full, 
because it connects Ruskin with Carlyle 
as disciple with teacher, marks out the 
lines on which Ruskin has developed his 
Master’s teaching, and gives his explicit 
restatement of that old precept—‘“ Seek 
first righteousness” (or, without ambiguity, 
Fustice,) and “all needful things will be 
added ;” and its contrary—‘Seek first 
injustice, or even things admitted to be 
needful, and you shall get injustice in return, 
and, in addition, suffer misery and lack of 
things needful as your reward.” 

The principles and practice of a true 
social economy, which regards the life as 
more than the meat, and the body than the 
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raiment ; nay more, which says, ‘“‘ There zs 
no Wealth but Life—iife, including all its 
powers of love, of joy, of admiration ;” and 
which teaches, that the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but justice, and peace, 
and joy, presided over, and inspired by, the 
holy, healthful, and helpful Spirit. It is by 
the reception of this Spirit into their hearts 
and lives that men are enabled to become 
sons of God—true men and loyal citizens 
of the kingdom of heaven realized on earth, 
and peace-makers, reconcilers of men to 
men, and of men to the law and love of 
God. 

Clearly it is not by the gospel of egoistic 
Mammonism, by ravenous greed of money, 
of pleasure, of applause, that this kingdom 
of heaven is to be realized, that the will of 
God is to be done oz earth as za heaven. © 
No, it is by the Gospel of Duty, by means 
of the divine, not of the animal, instincts 
in man, that there is ope of the future of 
any man or of any nation. ‘“ Deep, far 
deeper than Supply and Demand, are 
Laws, Obligations sacred as Man’s Life 
itself,” says Carlyle; “and these also,” 


he adds, “if you will continue to do work, 


you shall now learn to obey.” 

“Men’s rights will clash, and the re- 
conciliation must come through a higher 
gospel than the gospel of rights —the 
gospel of duty—that gospel which Mazzini 
lived to proclaim. He, like Carlyle, wrote 
a great book”—great in worth but small in 
size— The Duties of Man,” the first part 
of which was published in 1844, the year 
after the appearance of “ Past and Present.” 
Of “The Duties of Man,” Arnold Toynbee, 
in his “ Industrial Revolution,” says :—“It 
is the most simple and passionate statement 
published in this century of man’s duties 
to God and his fellows.” In 1847 appeared 
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his “ Thoughts on Democracy in Europe,”. 


which is in large part a very powerful 
criticism of the monarchical and material- 
istic Socialism of the French School, and 
which, in my opinion, did much to clear 
the ground for the more democratic 
Christian or religious Socialism of 1848 
and of the present day. These essays, 
along with an interesting memoir by his 
friend Madame Venturi, have been pub- 
lished in a very cheap form so as to bring 
them within the reach of all, especially of 
the workers whose best interests Mazzini, 
throughout all his political life as a re- 
volutionary patriot, had so much at heart. 
In these essays just named, Mazzini gives 
his readers his root ideas :—‘‘ Society 
conceived as a whole, the thought of 
collective mankind, composed of free 
nationalities, life conceived as a mission, 
duty regarded as the fulfilment of a divine 
Jaw and as being precedent to individual 
rights, the union of thought and action, 
faith shown through works, conscience and 
tradition the crvzterza of truth” —these, says 
Wm. Clarke, in his admirable introduction 
to the Camelot volume of “ Essays,” are 
the main ideas herein taught. This ideal- 
istic Socialism of Mazzini’s is very different 
from the materialistic individualism which, 
under the guise of Socialism of the French 
School, went in for restoring to man his 
rights supposed to be derived from nature, 
on the principle of ‘each according to his 
wants,” a principle which constitutes an im- 
portant part of the Pig Philosophy, satirised 
by Carlyle, in ‘‘ Latter-Day Pamphlets.” 
But if the Gospel of Duty is to be believed 
and practised, ‘‘ What must we do?” ‘The 
answer is, I think, supplied for us by 
Tolstoi in that remarkable book recently 
published in this country under the title 
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“What.to Do.” I take it to be the most 
characteristic utterance on the social 
question that has appeared since Mr 
Ruskin ceased to issue “ Fors Clavigera.” 

After describing with vivid pen the condi- 
tion of the poor of Moscow, as revealed to 
him by personal investigation, and the 
conclusion to which that investigation had 
led him, ‘‘the cause,” he says, “of the 
impossibility for us rich men to help the 
poor, is nothing more or less than the im- 
possibility of our having closer intercourse 
with them, and this we ourselves create by 
our whole life and by all the uses we make 
of our wealth. In order to help them we 
have first to break down this barrier.” 
(p. 60.) ‘* Before beginning to do good, I 
must leave off the evil, and put myself in 
a position in which I should cease to cause 
zz. But all my course of life is evil. If I 
were to give away a hundred thousand, I 
have not yet put myself in a condition in 
which I could do good, because I have 
still five hundred thousand left. It is only 
when I possess nothing at all that I shall 
be able to do a little good; such as, for 


instance, the poor prostitute did who (he 


had related) nursed a sick woman and her 
child for three, days.” (p. 66.) The 
question—What did he himself come to 
recognize as the only thing he could do?—- 
is answered in detail in the rest of the book. 
Riches being the cause of the misery of the 
world for rich and poor alike, he asks, and 
discusses historically the question— What is 
money? ‘The conclusion he comes to is that 
it is simply the modern means by which 
labour is enslaved. Money is not simply, 
as the economists would have us believe, a 
medium of exchange, but the legal form 
of violently compelling other men to labour 
for us, Capital is, therefore, the tyrant of 
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labour, and the possession of capital puts 
a man in the position of willingly or un- 
willingly compelling the labour of other 
men, or of taking and using the products 
of their labour. One need go no further 
back than therise of the Capitalist System co- 
incident with the introduction of machinery 
and the consequent division of labour, to 
see how capital is simply the modern 
oppressor of labour, and how the slavery 
of the workers has simply taken the 
impersonal form of a wage-slavery. It is re- 
markable that ‘‘the very means on which 
every thing is based, that screw which is 
screwed up tighter than all others, which 
holds everything, is not noticed so long as 
it holds. . When in the ancient world all 
the economical administration was upheld 
by personal slavery, the greatest intellects 
did not notice it. To Plato, as well 
as to Xenophon and Aristotle and to the 
Romans, it seemed that it could not be 
otherwise, and that slavery was an unavoid- 
able and natural result of wars, without 
which the existence of mankind could not 
be thought of. So also in the Middle 
Ages and up to the present time, men 
have not apprehended the meaning of 
landownership, upon which depended all 
the economical administration of their 
time. So also, at present, no one sees or 
wants to see, that in our time the enslaving 
of the majority of the people depends upon 
taxes collected by the Government from 
its own land slaves, taxes collected dy the 
troops, by the very same troops which are 
maintained by means of these taxes. 
No wonder that the slaves themselves, 
who have always been enslaved, do not 
understand their own position, and that 
this condition in which they have always 


been living is considered by them to be | 
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that natural to human life, and that they 
hail as a relief any change in their form 
of slavery ; no wonder that their owners 
sometimes quite sincerely think they are, 
in a measure, freeing the slaves by slacken- 
ing one screw, though they are compelled 
to do so by the tension of another. Both 
become accustomed to their state; and 
one part—the slaves—never having known 
what freedom is, merely seek an alleviation, 
or only the change of their condition ; the 
other—the owners—wishing to mask their 
injustice, try to assign a particular meaning 
to those new forms of slavery which they 
enforce in place of the older ones; but it 
is wonderful how the majority of the in- 
vestigators of the economical condition of 
the life of the people fail to see that which 
forms the basis of all the economical 
conditions of a people.” (p. 106.) 

Tolstoi’s complaint against the Political 
Economists is the same as Ruskin’s, namely, 
that ‘they hide the connection and mean- 
ing of the phenomena” they profess to 
investigate, ‘and avoid answering the 
most simple and essential questions. When 
any grave, essential question is put to 
Political Economy, scientific discussions . 
are started about some matter or other, 
which does not in the least concern the 
question.” (p. 107.) Compare “ What to 
Do,” section XXI., with the preface to 
“Munera Pulveris,” p. xix. ff, beginning 
with these words :—‘ On main and vital 
questions, no political economist has 
hitherto ventured to state one guzding 
principle.” 

But leaving his and Ruskin’s criticisms 
of orthodox Political Economy to be 
carefully studied by us during the year, we 
must now consider, in conclusion, Tolstoi’s 
own answer to the essential question— 
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‘What must be done ?’—and the solution 
of the social problem which he has 
effected “ for the joy and peace of his own 
life,” and which he recommends to others 
by example as well as by precept. 

Having come to see that “every use of 
money, whether buying anything with it, or 
giving it away gratis, is a drawing of bills 
of exchange on poor people, or passing 
them to others to be drawn by them,” is a 
doing of the very thing the old landlords 
used to do in compelling some of their 
serfs to work for other serfs ; and having 
thus understood what riches are, what 
money is, it at once became plain to him 
what all men must do. He came to 
realize the meaning of what he had long 
known, but had not understood—-the mean- 
of the truth, which has been transmitted to 
men by those apostles of truth, whose words 
of hope we will not Aear and whose gospel 
of duty we will not odey. During the whole 
time of his unsuccessful efforts to help the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Moscow he had 
felt that he was like a man trying to help 
others out of a morass, who was him 
self all the time stuck fast in it. But 
this feeling did not help him to look more 
closely under his feet to ascertain the 
nature of the ground upon which he stood. 
He kept looking for some means ex?erior 
to himself to remedy the existing evil. He 
felt that his life was a bad one, and that 
people ought not to live so; yet he did not 
come to the most natural and obvious con- 
clusion that he must first reform his own 
life before he could have any concep- 
tion of how to reform that of others.* 


* Economists, philanthropists, and others who 
preach to the poor the doctrine of the zamer moral 
renewal of the individual as ¢4e remedy for social 
misery, so long as they do not put the doctrine 
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And this was so because he had begun at 
the wrong end. But after having analyzed 
the causes of poverty from three points of 
view, and having come each time to the 
same conclusion, he saw clearly that if he 
wished to help the poor, that is, to make 
the poor cease to be poor, he ought not to 
continue, by his mode of life, to create 
these same poor. Hitherto he had ‘been 
giving money, according to his fancy, to 
those who had gone astray, and taking 
away tens of roubles from men who had . 
not yet done so, thereby making them 
poor, and, at the same time, making them 
depraved. He therefore came to the 
following simple conclusion, that, in order 
to avoid causing the sufferings and de- 
pravity of men, he ought to make other 
men work for him as little as possible, and 
to work himself as much as possible. 
‘‘For one who really suffers from the 
sufferings of other men surrounding him, 
there exists,” he says, “a most clear, sim- 
ple, and easy means, the only one 
sufficient to heal this evil, and to confer a 
sense of the lawfulness of one’s life. This 
means is that which John the Baptist 
recommended: when he answered the 
question, “‘ What shall we do then?” and 


into practice in their own lives, as Tolstoi has 
learned to do in his, are conscious or unconscious 
Pharisees, thanking God that they are not as those 
to whom they preach. Further, they invoke a 
means external to themselves, and expect a pre- 
cept, which to the poor must seem a mere empty 
abstraction, toact asa remedy. Only when they 
practise what they preach, only when, with human 
hands, they work out their creed in loveliness of 
perfect deed, will an external precept act as an 
inner motive force in the regeneration of the poor, 
and truth, embodied in a life, enter in at lowly 
doors, and, with the healing power of loving ex- 
ample, teach truth to dwell in the inner parts 
of those whose outer parts wear no seamless robe, 
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which was confirmed by Christ, not to have 
more than one coat, and not to possess 
money—that is, not to profit by another 
man’s labour; and in order not to utilise 
another’s labour, we must do with our own 
hands all that we can do. This is so 
plain and simple! _—_But this is plain, and 
simple, and clear, on/y when our wants are 


also plain, and when we ourselves are still 


sound, and not corrupted to the backbone 
by idleness and laziness” (p. 121). 

In the rest of the book Tolstoi analyses 
the causes which hinder men from seeing 
the duty of doing the most simple and 


natural physical work. “Slavery of 
all kinds has been going on _ so 
long, so many artificial wants have 


grown about it, so many people, with 
different degrees of familiarity with these 
wants, are interwoven one with another, 
throughso many generations men have been 
spoiled and made effeminate, such compli- 
cated temptations and justifications of luxury 
and idleness have been invented by men, 
that for one who stands on the top of the 
pyramid of idle men, it is not so easy to 
understand his sin as it is for the peasant 
who compels his neighbour to light his 
StOVenaen( Do F214) 

He subjects to a searching and scathing 
criticism the various theories by which men 
have sought, or are now seeking, to justify 
themselves for living on the labour of other 
‘men. These theories are the theological, 
the state-philosophical, and the scientific. 
The two first have already had their day, 
and only bashfully introduce themselves to 
notice, and try to humour their scientific 
usurper, which, however, boldly knocks 
down and destroys the remnants of the 
past, and, with assurance in its own firm- 
ness, lifts aloft its head.” (p. 157.) Tolstoi 
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boldly attacks the scientific superstition of 
the day, as he calls it—that it is only 
sociology based on biology, based again 
upon all other positive sciences, which is 
able to give us new laws of the life of man- 
kind. He attacks, not only the theory 
that mankind, or human societies, are 
organisms either already perfect, or in a 
state of development subject to all the 
laws of the evolution of organisms, but 
also the so-called “law” of the division of 
labour among the portions of the organs. 
“Tf some men govern, and others obey, 
some live in opulence and others in want, 
then (according to science) this takes 
place, neither according to the will of God 
(the theological or ecclesiastical explana- 
tion), nor because the state is the form of 
the manifestation of personality (the state- 
philosophical justification) but because, in 
societies as in organisms, a division of 
labour takes place, which is necessary for 
the life of the whole. Some men perform 
in societies the muscular part of labour, and 
others the mental. On this doctrine is 
built,” says Tolstoi, ‘the ruling excuse of 
the age,” and so he sets himself to destroy, 
not true science, but the scientific supersti- 
tion which makes those scientific men, who 
believe in it, priests of as hateful a type as 
any that past ages have seen, and the 
false theory of an unnatural artificial divi- 
sion of labour which degrades human 
beings into machines, and makes toil hate- 
ful, hurtful, and a curse instead of a 
delightful, wholesome, and joyous thing. 
Having traversed the whole field of 
modern civilization, science, and art, he. 
again puts the question—“ What is to be 
done?” and his answer is threefold :— 
First—We must neither deceive other 
men nor ourselves (1) by being afraid of 
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truth, by inventing excuses, or accepting 
excuses invented by others; and (2) by 
_ being afraid of learning how to retrace our 
steps, and become what reason and experi- 
ence tell us we ought to become. 

Secondly. — We must repent, that is, 
entirely change the false estimate of our 
own position and activity, and renounce 
our own self-righteousness, and the advan- 
tages which distinguish and separate us 
from our fellow men. 

Thirdly.— We must fulfil that eternal 
unquestionable law of man, the law 
of productive physical labour, in the inevi- 
table constant struggle with nature for 
the necessaries of life, in order to sustain 
our own lives and the lives of others. 
The reasons which should prove to rich 
or leisured people the necessity of turning 
over a new leaf, are, according to Tolstoi, 
the following :—/77s¢, the desire for their 
own personal welfare and that of their 
families, which is not secured by the way 
in which rich people are living; secondly, 
the inability to satisfy the voice of con- 
science, which is obviously impossible in 
the present condition of things; and 
thirdly, the threatening and constantly- 
increasing danger to life, which cannot be 
met by any outward means.” 

The good of the change for the rich 
would be :—/izrst, they would become 
livelier, healthier, sounder, kinder, and 
they would learn what real life is; secondly, 
they would have peace of conscience, 
experience the joy of free life with the 
possibility of doing good to others, and so 
enter a new moral world; and /hzrdly, 
instead of constant fear of revenge for 
their evil deeds, they will feel that they are 
saving others from this revenge, and are, 
above all, saving the oppressed from the 


-and denial of duty, 
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cruel feeling of rancour and resentment. 
Finally, the grand vesul¢ will be :— 3 

first, that one, two, three, ten men, 
coming into conflict with no one, without 
the violence either of the government or 
of revolution, will solve for themselves the 
problem which is before all the world, and 
which has appeared insolvable; and 
secondly, that other men will see that the 
welfare, which they have been looking for 
everywhere, is quite close by them, that 
seemingly insolvable contradictions of 
conscience and the order of the world are 
solved in the easiest and pleasantest way, 
and that instead of being afraid of men 
surrounding them, they must have inter- 
course with them, and love them.” (p. 227.) 

This, after all, meagre outline of the 
social teaching of Carlyle, Ruskin, Mazzini, 
and Tolstoi, is only intended as an intro- 
duction to the comparative study of the 
writings of four great modern apostles of 
the Gospel of Duty, of the good tidings of 
which they, even in this late age of the 
world’s de-civilization through Mammonism 
are the hopeful 
exponents. Shall we not listen to their 
words, and vealize im action the truths of 
which they have been granted prevision in 
the soul’s heaven, and which we shall 
gradually comprehend in proportion to the 
earnestness of our aspiration towards the 
future? Ask and answer :— 


‘‘ Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled 
Coil within coil at noon-tide ? 
* * * * 
Look forth, that stream behold, 
(Nor in this vision be thou slow to trust) 
The living waters, less and less by guilt 
Stained and polluted, brighten as they roll, 


_ Till they have reached the eternal city—built 


For the perfected spirits of the just !” 
WILLIAM MARWICK. 
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The Power of Foeas. 


No. 


InN modern history one leading idea formed 
itself in the minds of the many, grow- 
ing in. intensity and fostered alike by 
statesmen and authors. It was the idea 
of liberty. Every school boy knows that 
it was France which first proclaimed this 
idea in Europe, after the first. signal had 
been given in America. The French 
Revolution, as we term this struggle for 
liberty, had indeed something higher in it 
than “cheap bread and a Habeas Corpus 
Act.” It was a struggle, as Carlyle 
rightly says, though a blind and at last an 
insane one, for the infinite divine nature of 
Right, of Freedom, of Country. Space 
prevents dwelling at length on the enor- 
mous influence which the Revolution 
exercised upon the State, the Church, and 
the Society of Europe. The vastness of 
the good was unfortunately outweighed by 
the vastness of the evil. resulting from it. 
But whether you side with the banner of 
the Republic, or whether you fight under 
the “‘ three: lilies” or-under =the “bees 7 
against it, one thing js certain that there 
never was and never will be such a grand 
and awful collapse of a rotten society, 
such a-complete and cruel auto-dafé of 
ideas that had outlived themselves ; such 
universal adoption of ideas which were 
then fermenting in the heated brains of 
young France, young Germany, and young 
Italy. The débris of the Revolution has 
now been cleared away, but its spirit is 
still alive in oppressed countries, and unless 
the reasonable demands of the people are 
satisfied, unless the ideas of human rights, 


III. 

of freedom, of country have to some extent 
at least been realized, the world will 
probably see many other social conflagra- 
tions. Meanwhile, in our nineteenth century 
there seems to be very little room for ideas. 
The purse reigns supreme, and pleasure is 
prime-minister. In the mire of every-day 
cares and vulgar luxuries we seem to have 
lost all original power ; our poetry, our 
paintings, and our buildings are in general 
but miserable and shallow imitations. We 
are in danger of losing the generative force 
of one grand idea in the battle with the 
realities of this life; we are, as Carlyle 
has it, an entirely mechanical age; like 
an old man, we are dying of marasmus.* 
And yet, even in an age which has little of 
the ideal about it, we are ourselves sur- 
rounded by ideas. We are not. aimlessly 
floating in limbo; but we are placed in 
the centre of the great web of life; a 
thousand invisible threads connecting us 
with the world of thought around us. 
And this leads us to the _ considera- 
tion of the value of ideas in the life 
of every zudividual. The infant that is 
born into this world is of much greater 
importance than the nurse and the smiling 
mother take the troublesome, dear little 
darling to be. He is a child of the family. 
The difference of good and bad, and the 
ideas of obedience and disobedience are 
soon instilled into the little brain. But the 
Church also claims him in baptism, and 
even the State rises up, puts its hand upon 


* Only compare the sums annually spent in 


drink and horse-racing with those spent on 


Education and Foreign Missions ! 
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his head and exclaims : this child is mine. 
For a while the difficulties of speech and 
of locomotion absorb all other interests and 
duties, but after a time the brain, though 
ever so unwilling, must commence to think 
—must find, or at least try to find, the 
answer to the many questions : how do you 
judge this? or what is your idea about that? 
It is here that education has to do its 
grandest work, not in grinding and cram- 
ming—words which should never have de- 
filed the English language—but in guiding, 
in training, in planting just and right ideas, 
and in preventing wrong ones—for instance 
about respectability and church-going— 
from taking hold of the youthful mind. 
Religious questions, or let me express it 
in a wider term, the idea of Truth forces 
itself most strongly and perhaps earliest 
upon our mind. ‘There is, in fact, not one 
among the millions of men that did not 
oncein Shis)siife “stand <before — this 
question : Who is your God? or where do 
you find this truth? The human mind 
must have something to believe in, to 
worship, to idolize. This something is his 
God ; even an atheist—a term which we 
are apt to apply too readily—will often be 
found a worshipper, if not of ous God, yet 
of something Divine, of something stronger 
and better than himself. Whether from 


childhood we took the thirty-nine articles | 


of the English Church to embody all truth, 
or whether, like our fathers and grand- 
fathers before us, we commenced our 
catechism with the question: “ What is 
the chief end of man?” whether we 
knelt with our mothers in the dim cathedral 
before the image of some Saint praying to 
to the Virgin, or whether we drew our 
sword against the infidels as believers in 
Mohammed ; whether we flung ourselves to 
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the ground before the sacred fire like the 
Parsees, or whether we sacrificed to the 
most hideous idols, carved out of wood, 
ivory, or stone; or whether, lastly, we 
rejected all human tenets and arrived at 
the worship of some mysterious Power, 
that rules the universe, but cannot either 
be named or approached: whatever view 
we took or whatever impressions we received, 
a religious idea was there. From the cradle 
to the grave it accompanies us, forgotten 
and neglected, alas ! how often ; but never 
altogether suppressed. Hand in hand with 
religious ideas go our great soczal ideas. 
The child perceives itself in a family, in a 
school, in a community. What are our 
duties in each ?—as son, brother, pupil, 
neighbour—or have we no duties? What 
about obedience, education, gentleness, 
cleanliness, self-control, beauty, and 
liberty? At every step in our life these 
ideas force themselves upon us: bend 
down in summer and take the tiniest flower 
—is it not a representation of beauty ? hold 
up your hand in winter and catch a snow- 
flake—is it not a thing of marvellous 
symmetry, and mysterious proportion ? 
We wake in the morning and see the sun 
rising in silent majesty from out the ocean 
—what about the ideas of light and dark- 
ness? or we lie down to rest—have we 
ever thought of areams and of the sleep 
that knows no waking ? 

And in business hours, whilst we were 
standing behind the counter, or whilst 
we were writing or reading books in the 
study, what were our ideas of honesty 
and truth? Did we never recommend 
adulterated articles? Were we always 
true in our letters and conscientious in 


/ the choice of our books? Oh, for true 


men and women, living embodiments of 
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some grand and good idea! Approach 
them, ye'toilers of the plain, and you will 
feel the whole atmosphere around them 
change into the clearer, more elavating, 
more invigorating air of the high Alps ! 

But I am afraid, gain, and pleasure, and 
the satisfaction of our earthly appetites, 
have too often enthralled us, and threaten to 
devour us altogether. The mammon- 
worship of our age, in all its. forms, has 
a petrifying force ; it changes our souls into 
stones or metal. There is an old fable 
told of a king of Phrygia, called Midas. 
In his greed he requested of the gods that 
everything he touched might be turned 
into gold. Ilis request being granted, his 
food became gold the moment he touched 
it, and all the finer faculties of his mind 
became so impaired that when he had to 
judge in a musical contest between the 
god Apollo and Pan, an ugly satyr, he 
gave judgment in favour of the latter. 

My friends, this age threatens to make 
Midases of us all. The worship of gold and 
of profit is mixed up too much with all our 
affairs and there is no doubt that, in pre- 
cisely the same proportion as we get 
engrossed in materialism, our mental 
faculties get blunted, our inner light 
lessened, yea, we may get completely 
blind like that old Phrygian king, unable 
to distinguish between the true and the 
false, the good and the bad, the god and 
the satyr; and we run the risk of being 
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rewarded like him with a pair of ass’s 
ears and exposed to the ridicule of the 
wise. 7 . 

Let us therefore rather cultivate our 
minds and elevate our souls, “raise our 
own body and soul daily into higher 
powers of duty and happiness; not in 
tivalship or contention with others, but for 
the help, delight, and honour of others, 
and for the joy and peace of our own life.” 

But to obtain that end, those great ideas, 
I spoke of, must not remain mere empty 
nebulous phenomena, but become active 
principles: enthusiasm. Without enthu- 
siasm, z.¢. divine inspiration, nothing great 
has ever been done upon earth. Without 
it men become what the French call 
“ennuiés, blasés ;” possessing, instead of 
a heart beating loud for every good effort 
among their fellow-men, only a more or 
less impaired digestion, and instead of a 
mind anxious to partake in the struggle of 
poor mankind, only a universal yawn, a 
supercilious contempt for whatever goes 
beyond the refreshment bar, the club, and 
the green-room. 

We are told that where our treasure is 
there our heart will be. If our treasure be 
with matter, we shall share the fate of 
matter, which is, after a time, to die and to 
rot ; if our treasure be with the spirit, we 
shall triumph over time and place, and 
inherit immortality. 


E. L. FISCHER. 
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Ruskin on Childhood and Children. 


No. III.—HIS DESCRIPTIONS OF CHILDREN. 


Mr Ruskin’s own descriptions of children 
and their ways are scattered up and down 
his books ; but the writer would specially 
notice his frequent references to “‘ Agnes,” 
the little child of a Lancashire shepherd, of 
whom he says—“ Yesterday, in the course 
of my walk, I went into a shepherd-farmer’s 
cottage, to wish whoever might be in the 
house a happy new year. His wife was 
at home, of course ; and his little daughter, 
Agnes, nine years old; both as good as 
gold, in their way.” And of Agnes 
herself—*“ She lives fifteen miles from the 
nearest manufacturing district,—-sees no 
vice, except perhaps sometimes in the 
village on Sunday afternoons ;—hears from 
week’s end to week’s end the sheep bleat 
and the wind whistle,—but neither human 
blasphemy, nor human cruelty of com- 
mand. She suffers no more from 
schooling than serves to make her enjoy 
her home ;—knows already the mysteries of 
butter-making and poultry-keeping ;—curt- 
sies to me without alarm when I pass her 
door, if she is outside of it ;—and, on the 
whole, sees no enemy but winter and rough 
weather.” Agnes is one of his many pets, 
over whose upbringing he exercises an 
affectionate and watchful care, and whom 
he frequently uses as an illustration in his 
remarks upon children. 

There is also to be found in his books a 
reference to a little child whom he never 
knew, but whose conduct he holds up to 
admiration. That child was called 
“ Baubie Clarke,” and this, somewhat 


condensed, is what he says of her. Baubie 
lived in Edinburgh. Her father and 
mother were drunkards, and she sang upon 
the streets. Her father being sentenced 
to sixty days’ imprisonment, she is put into 
a charitable institution, where she is washed 
and combed, and not allowed to sing. 
And now to use his own words—“ But 
from the instant she heard her father’s 
sentence in the police court, she has 
counted the days and hours. A perfect 
little keeper of accounts she is—the 
Judgment Angel Himself, we may not 
doubt, approving and assisting, so far as 
needful. She knows the day and the hour 
by the Tron Church, at which her father, 
thinking himself daughterless, will be 
thrust out wistful from his prison gate. 
She is only fearful, prudently and beauti- 
fully self-distrusting, of missing count of a 
day. Inthe dormitory of her institution, 
on an unregarded shutter, in the shade, 
morning after morning she cuts her 
punctual notch. And the weary days pass 
by. The notches are counted, true to the 
last, and on the last night she 
opens the window sash silently, leaps down 
into the flowerless garden, climbs its wall, 
cat-like—lioness-like—and flies into Edin- 
burgh before the morning light. And at 
noon, her father faltering through the 
prison gate, finds her sitting on its step, 
waiting for him. And they two leave 
Edinburgh together, and are seen never 
more.” 


The next notice of a child which will be 
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selected from his works is a brief, pathetic 
description of the death of a little child of 
one of the cottages which he visits, and 
which, for tenderness and brevity, would 
be difficult to match in the English 
language, and it was written in the spring 
of the year. “ But the dearest child of 
the cottage was not there. Last spring 
they hada little boy, between these two, 
full of intelligent life, and pearl of chief 
price to them. He went down to the field 
‘by the brookside (Beck Leven) one bright 
morning when his brother was mowing. 
The child came up behind without speak- 
ing ; and the back sweep of the scythe 
caught the leg and divided a vein. His 
brother carried him to the house, and what 
swift binding could do, was done—the 
doctor three miles away, coming as soon 
as might be, arranged all for the best, and 
the child lay pale and quiet until the 
evening, speaking sometimes a little to 
his father and mether. But at six in the 
evening he began to sing. Sang on 
clearer and clearer, all through the night 
—so clear at last, you might have heard 
him, his mother said, ‘Far out on the 
moor there.’ Sang on till the full light of 
the morning, and so passed away.” ‘“ Did 
che sing words?’ “Oh! yes; just the 
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bits of hymns he had learnt at the Sunday 
school.” 

It might be supposed by some, from the 
style and cost of Mr Ruskin’s books, his | 
manner of life, and the general tone of his 
‘Sesame and Lilies” and “ Ethics of the 
Dust,” that his sympathies lay more with 
well-to-do children than with the poor or 
our city savages; but this is a mistake. 
His scattered references are as frequent to 
the one as to the other, and his constant 
advice to the young, is to look upon all 
child souls as equal in the sight of good 
eyes. In the eyes of this good man a 
child is an object of joy and wonder, a 
thing absolutely pure as heaven to begin 
with, and laying a duty upon all who are 
its tutors to see to it that every effort is 
made to lead this sensitive thing, at its 
most sensitive years, through the green and 
flowery paths of as much happiness, as 
much beauty, as much purity, as the world 
affords ; for in his and the world’s eyes 
Kate Greenaway, when she paints a 
chubby child, shoeless, gathering dew 
daisies in the morning, of a blue smokeless 
sky, has presented a picture to the world 
of the as yet unsullied fount to which all 
that is noble in the river of its after-life 
may be traced. 


No. IV.—ON TRAINING CHILDREN. 


Now let us take a few of Mr Ruskin’s 
views on the training of children. His 
rules may be summed up in this :—Shield 
them from all false, angry, distorting in- 
fluences, present to them subjects of truth, 
beauty, peace, and order; and when the 
age of oral tuition comes, let the same 
_rules guide the selection of lessons, The 


writer has already mentioned the care with 
which the parents of Mr Ruskin regulated 
the first impressions on his mind. Of the 
training of his childhood, while calling it 
ina playful way “too formal and luxurious,” 
his admiration is boundless for his mother’s 
gentle example, and her thorough manner 


_of teaching the Bible, and for his father’s 
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example of industry, contentment, and love 
of good art, stating boldly “the extreme 
perfection in palate and all other bodily 
senses, given by the utter prohibition of 
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cake, wine, comfits, or, except in carefullest 
restriction, fruit, and by fine preparation of 
what food was given me. Such I esteem 
the main blessings of my childhood.” 


CHEAP BOOKS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Speaking of little Agnes, he takes especial decoration of her own chamber. 


occasion to condemn the kind of picture 
books which had been presented to her at 
Christmas time, saying ‘“ Agnes brought 
me her library, consisting chiefly in a 
good pound’s weight of the literature which 
cheap printing enables the pious to make 
Christmas presents of for a penny. A 
full pound of this instruction 
full of beautiful sentiments and woodcuts. 
More woodcuts in the first two ounces of 
it I took up than I ever had to study in 
the first twelve years of my life. Somehow 
none of these seem to have interested little 
Agnes, or been of the least good to her. 
Her pound and a half of the best of the 
inodern, pious, and picturesque (being, of 
course, originally boardless), now a 
crumpled and variously doubled-up heap, 
brought down in a handful, or lapful 
rather ; most of the former insides being 
now the outsides ; and every form of dog’s 
ear, puppy’s ear, cat’s ear, kitten’s ear, 


rat's ear, and mouse’s ear, developed by |: 


the contortions of weary fingers at the 
corners of their didactic and evangelically- 
sibylline leaves.” A little further on he 
tells what he would substitute for this kind 
of picture book. ‘Instead of eighteen 
distinct penny children’s prizes, containing 
seventy-two elaborate woodcuts of ‘* Duck- 
lings Astray,” and the like, the St George’s 
Company would invest for her at once the 
‘ridiculously small sum of 1s 6d,” in one 
coloured print, coloured by hand, for the 


And the print which should be 
provided and thus coloured for little 
Agnes’s room, should be no less than the 
best engraving I could get made of Simon 
Memmi’s St Agnes in Paradise : 
of which little Agnes should know 
the legend as soon as she was able to 
understand it. Such would be some small 
part of her religious education. For be- 
ginning her secular education, the St 
George’s Guild would provide for her 
above and before all things a yard or two 
square of St George’s ground, which 
should be wholly her own—together with 
instruments suited to her strength, for the 
culture, and seeds for the sowing, thereof. 
On which plot of ground or near it, ina 
convenient place, there should be a bee-hive, 
out of which it should be considered a 
crowning achievement of Agnes’s secular 
virtues if she could produce, in its season, 
a piece of snowy and well-filled comb.” 

In his St George’s Schools, he says, 
reading, writing, and accounts may all be 
spared where scholars show no turn for 
these, but music and dancing never. In 
their libraries there shall be none but noble 
books, in their sight, none but noble art, 
and he states his determination, if life be 
spared, to write out a list of suitable books. 
He would have the children of peasants to 
dress as cleanly as charity boys and girls, 
he would also have museums of ancient 
books and objects of natural history, and 
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collections of pictures, which would be 
contributed to by numerous copies of 
photographs of good pictures. 

So that, by having the example of gentle 
parents, the benefit of living among natural 
surroundings, with a garden to till, pets to 
attend, good pictures to see, curious 
natural objects to examine, music and 
dancing, childhood is to rise in years until 
oral lessons can be given, and books under- 
stood. Of the importance of surroundiugs, 
he speaks in these terms, ‘‘ When do you 
suppose a child’s education begins? At 
six months old it can answer smile with 
smile, and impatience with impatience. 
It can observe, enjoy, and suffer acutely, 
and, in a measure, intelligently. Do you 
suppose it makes no difference to it, that 
the order of the house is perfect and 
quiet, the faces of its father and mother 
full of peace, their soft voices familiar to 
its ear, and even those of strangers, loving ; 
or that it is tossed from arm to arm, 


among hard or reckless or vain-minded- 


persons, in the gloom of a vicious house- 
hold, or the confusion of a gay one? 
The moral disposition is, I doubt not, 
greatly determined in those first speechless 
years,” 

In a characteristic letter on ‘ Nurseries,” 
written in 1881, he says :—‘“I have never 
written a pamphlet on nurseries bk 
because I think nothing much matters in a 
nursery except the mother, the nurse, and 
the airs as I should say the rougher 
and plainer everything is, the better 
with simplest food. All educa- 
tion to beauty is first, in the beauty of 
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gentle, human faces round a child; secondly 
in the fields—fields meaning grass, water 
beasts, flowers, and sky. Without these 
no man can be educated humanly. He 
may be made a calculating machine, a 
walking dictionary, a painter of dead 
bodies, a twangler or scratcher on keys or 
cat-gut, a discoverer of new forms of 
worms in mud, but a properly so-called 
human being—never.” ; 

While the rules of his St George’s Guild 
are framed for old and young, it seems to 
the writer that the fifth rule is especially 
fitted for children to remember. “I will 
not kill nor hurt any living creature need- 
lessly, nor destroy any beautiful thing, but 
will strive to save and comfort all gentle 
life, and guard and perfect all natural 
beauty upon the earth.” . 

In answer to a little child’s letter asking 
for the rules of the St George’s Company, 
he wrote a beautiful letter of advice in 
reply, telling what some of the St George’s 
orders to them were. ‘‘Keep absolute 
calm of temper under all chances 
your mind is at this time of your youth 
crystallizing like sugar-candy, and the least 
jar to it flaws the crystal, and that per- 
manently. Dress as plainly as your 
parents will allow you; but in bright 
colours (if they become you), and in the 
best materials—that is to say, in those. 
which will wear longest. Never seek for 
amusement for if you make the 
aim of your life amusement, the day will 
come when all the agonies of a pantomime 
will not bring you one honest laugh.” 


ROBERT BIRD, 
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Spinning. 


Spin blithely, spin blithely, my bonnie ‘wee wheel,” 
The flax from the distaff to thread on the reel ; 

The soft breath of summer comes in at the door, 
And plays with the shadow of leaves on the floor; 
Your voice joins the chorus the Earth’s children make, 
When kissed by the sunshine from slumber they wake. 


Spin gaily, spin gaily, the peat fire burns bright, 

Our voices will join in your singing to-night; 

Our laughter will dance round the thread of your song, 
And fancies, like bees, round its murmur will throng ; 

And warmly we'll cluster though snow’s on the thatch; 
For cold ones and weary, the door’s on the latch. 


Spin slowly, spin slowly, the wind’s at the eaves, 

And howls as it tears from the trees their last leaves. 

Ah! sigh for the world that is weary and cold, 

With a life that is storm-tossed by pleasure or gold, 

And whisper a prayer that our hearts may beat true, 

To the voice that is singing dear “wee wheel” through you. 


Spin softly, spin softly, my bonnie “wee wheel,” 

The children sit silently watching the reel; 

Oh! sing them sweet songs from your memory-filled store, 
And fill their young breasts with your heart-resting lore. 
Ah! surely their hearts must grow gentle and strong, 

As they open in peace ’neath the “wee wheel’s” soft song. 
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Che Loinburgh University Gathering. 


THOSE of us who entered the University 
buildings for the first time at the Autumn 
Gathering, entertained a feeling of excited 
curiosity in invading the precincts which 
had been so carefully preserved for so 


many centuries from the vulgar world of - 


the unmatriculated. 

What met our eyes was a grey, moss- 
grown quadrangle, surrounded by the 
dark, massive walls of the University. 
The venerable building, hoary with 
academic lore, assumed an almost human 
personality as it stood apart protesting 
against the overwhelming invasion of 
unauthorized intelligence. 

Especially, it seemed to shudder as the 
gay gowns of ladies fair fluttered about 
the corridors, those ladies so chivalrously 
distinguished from the “ public,” by the 
reporter of one journal. 

One overheard the ghostly voices of past 
professors and students as their shades 
gathered together to protect their Alma 
Mater, protesting thus :—Is philosophy a 
study for women, and is science their play- 
thing ? Will the foolish babble of the 
children of Philistia be counted as the 
wisdom of Hellas ? 

Ah, dear Alma Mater! If not our 
intellectual mother be yet a_ gracious 
hostess, and share your feast of learning 
with the pilgrims who knock at your doors 
in search of truth. 


% * ¥ 
That intellectual development does not 


wholly overshadow the necessary training 
in handcraft, we discovered in the carving 


which covers the desks and benches in the 
lecture rooms. This decoration, we were 
told, was entirely carried out by the 
students themselves, unaided by the pro- 
fessor of fine arts. The older carving has 
in many places been overlaid by a blackish 
substance, well calculated to withstand 
anything but the strongest of pen-knives, 
and in this way many valuable records of 
celebrated students have been lost. 

It is possible that a research party may 
be organized some day to remove this 
layer of cement, and once more restore 
the lost records to society. We have had 
St Giles Cathedral and the Castle restored, 


_why not the benches ? 


The old wood might be preserved as a 
perfect example of co-operation of labour, 
combined with individual liberty of fancy, 
which gave that freedom of style so much 
admired in early decoration. 

One other suggestion might be added, 
that the walls of the halls, being in much 
need of some simple decoration, might 
form a suitable background for the exhibi- 
tion of such historic art. Our environment, 
however, only engaged our attention in the 
idle moments which preceded the lecturer’s 
entrance. After that, we devoted our- 
selves, of course, to the subject on hand. 

Now that the gathering is past, we may 
consider whether we have really partici- 
pated in the benefits we hoped to receive. 
The object, as stated in the preliminary 
prospectus, was to ‘awaken in some, if 
possible, an enthusiasm for some definite 
line of study.” In one or two lectures, at 
most, it is impossible to give anything but 
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the merest outlines of any subject. But 
a lecturer has it in his power by a suggestive 
and cultured lecture to create the desire in 
his audience to raise themselves to his level 
of mental vision whence so comprehensive 
a view of life can be obtained. The danger 
lies in the probability of the statements and 
opinions of the lecturer being accepted as 
final instead of as an encouragement to the 
pursuit of independent investigation—aided 
bybooks. Finality, of course, is the last result 
any of the lecturers would have desired, 
and consequently they treated their subjects 
in a philosophical method, calculated to 
stimulate rather than satisfy enquiry. 

We were led to the gates of the very 
fairy land of knowledge, and the key of 
admittance placed within our reach. 

Especially interesting were the Museum 
walks and other excursions, under most 
able guidance, to the different places of 
interest about Edinburgh. These supplied 
the practical side to the courses of lectures, 


and afforded the lecturers opportunities 
of explaining difficulties, and also of giving 
personal assistance and advice as to future 
work. Nothing could more fully have 
demonstrated the good feeling which 
existed between the lecturers and _ their 
audience than the readiness with which 
help was offered and obtained. 

The University Extension Lectures have 
become so deservedly popular that they are 
bound to succeed. They have been the 
one source of higher education in many 
towns throughout the country. In order 
to derive all the possible good from such 
courses of lectures it is necessary that 
study should be commenced or continued 
by means of books. For this end, 
the National Home Reading Union has 
been organized, and is already promising 
to be as successful in its aims as the older 
society now in existence in America. 

LAL CRAIGIE. 


The Royal Vision. 


Apout the Queen, her Court dames move 
In fear, alert to serve’ her ; 

But who shall strengthen her to brave 
The terrors that unnerve her? 


This wintry day she sees a child— 
A street waif, hungering, freezing ; 

She hears from heaven the voice of God, 
In wrath, without appeasing. 


She sees hell opened to devour 
Herself and all her splendour ; 
She hears God comforting the child 
With pitying words and _ tender. 


eek: 
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The Education of the Hrtist. 


THE ideal of the present time is pro- 
gress. Every mortal is striving with all the 
intensity of life to move forward. To stop or 
lag behind in these days of advancement 
means annihilation. The  slow-going 
methods of the past are obsolete.; the 
old ideas are displaced. Instead of the 
rumbling stage-coach we have the railway 
train to convey us hither and thither, and 
steamships to carry our commerce to the 
distant parts of the earth. The dim, un- 
certain, yet poetic light of the rush is 
unknown, and our houses and_ public 
buildings are now brilliant with the glare of 
gas and electric light. Yes, truly, things 
are changed, and are continually chang- 
ing; for nature has so ordained it. The 
necessities of man demand it. Generation 
learns from generation, and then moves 
forward independently in triumph. Does 
it not, therefore, seem strange to hear it 
boldly asserted’ that ‘“ throughout Europe 
art is -in its decadence?”. This, M. 
Chesneau, in his “Education of the 
Artist,” * declares to be the case. And he 
does more, he seeks to prove the truth of 
his assertions. He holds that present day 
art is out of harmony withthe times. ‘It 
is stereotyped ; it cannot renew its youth 
with the real motion of humanity ; it 
exhausts itself in a fruitless struggle against 
the first laws of its life, working out old 
formulas which have ceased to have any 
vital meaning, and which have lost their 
first energy and virtue ; discord, stag- 


* “The Education of the Artist.” 
Chesneau. London: Cassell & Co. 


By M. 


nation, confusion in the relations which 
bind the soul closely to art, its interpreter. 
This is what in reality deserves to be 
called ‘ decadence,’ a struggle between the 
dead letter and the living spirit.” 

And what is the remedy? The only 
possible reconciliation, says M. Chesneau 
between modern art and modern ideas 
must be based on truth, and to get at 
truth, the fundamental principle of every- 
thing of lasting power, the artist must go to 
nature. The student, once he has acquired 
sufficient technical education, must free 
himself from the artistic slavery of 
professional formulas, and the notion that 
the ideals of the old masters are final, 
that their conceptions are the highest forms 
of human imagination ; that the spiritual 
reality of their Madonnas, the sensual 
grace of their Venuses are perfection, and 
therefore sufficient for all times; and that 
the only thing left for him to do is to 
imitate those ideals, and the closer the 
imitation the more fame he will acquire. 
The modern artist must give up all those 
conventionalities. Very little thought 
must show him that the ideals of the past 
cannot on any account be the ideals of the 
present. The soul of humanity seeks 
for independence, for freedom. It re- 
spects, nay, admires the thought 
and expression of the past, but it 
cannot hold them as final and become a 
slave to them. ‘The progress of the world 
proves this. There is no finality. Science 
is progressive, and art, to retain its power, 
must go hand in hand with science. The. 
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progress of science affects everything, theo- 


logical, political, and social, and art must 
keep abreast of the general evolution. 
~The narrow round in which her votaries 
toil at present must be widened by know- 
ledge—knowledge of living men,—of their 
thought and work ; and unless they attain 
this, their conceptions will never be in 
harmony with the great mass of humanity. 
It must be confessed that there is too much 
truth in the above assertions. Art now- 
a-days is too much dominated by the 
dilettante and moneyed classes. Artists 
have fallen down to the golden calf and 
are its slaves. The great mass of 
humanity is nothing to them. It is to the 
representatives of Mammon they are be- 
holden. The almighty dollar is their aim. 
Their pictures are in keeping with its 
golden sheen. These pictures have the 
appearance of gilt, and seem to say—we 
are made to sell, not to elevate, to soothe, 
or to enrapture. Our trumpery books, 
executed with all the trickery of modern 
technique, soon pall on our buyers, and of 
course they change hands sometimes at a 
loss. However, the artists gain their end. 
They can build palatial residences and 
hob-nob with the best society. But surely 
their consciences must, at times, humiliate 
them. In their’ thoughtful moments 
they cannot but realize that the com- 
mercialism of their art places them on a 
level with ordinary tradesmen, that their 
vaunts about high art are insincere and 
immoral. With M. Chesneau, we except 
a few earnest workers, who consistently 
sustain the dignity and greatness of art ; 
but the majority—and amongst them are 
artists of undoubted genius—are false 
to the principles they profess to represent. 
M. Chesneau attributes much of the blame 
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of this degeneracy to the apathy of the 


middle and upper classes to art as a pro- 
fession, and to Government neglect of art 
education. The apathy of the former, he 
regrets, because they have all the ad- 
vantages of wealth to enable them to send 
men of education and culture to recruit the 
profession of art. While regretting the pre- 
judice of the cultivated classes against art 
as a profession, he does not disparage the 
artist who, in his enthusiasm, has struggled 
against all the obstacles of poverty to a 
position of eminence in art. ‘ But,” he 
says, “ given two artists, equally endowed 
with the feeling for the pictorial or the 
sculpturesque—the one an educated man, 
the other illiterate; I say that the former 
is better equipped than the second, and 
ought to be able to take far greater ad- 
vantage, and in a higher sense, of the 
means which nature has: bestowed on him, 
and which education shall have developed.” 

Seeing, then, that the moneyed classes 
are averse to art as a profession, the only 
condition left is “the development of the 
illiterate classes, by giving them scientific 
and literary training. This must be carried 
out simultaneously with the improved 
artistic training of the cultured classes.” 
‘* When art,” M. Chesneau, in another 
chapter, goes on say, “has its fair share 
in education, in every class, from the 
highest to the lowest, from the university 
to the lowest elementary school, we shall 
have given the artist of the future the 
means of knowing his .own capabilities ; 
he can then, in due time, discover and 
reveal his vocation. We shall, at anyrate, 
have given ourselves every human chance 
of producing great artists. Besides this, 
by such an extensive organization for 
teaching drawing and the history of art, 
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we shall have educated a public for these 
artists, appreciative of every shade of ex- 
pression, of the noblest as of the most 
delicate that may be put before them by 
our men of genius, if we have any. To 
hope for more, to do more than this, is not 
given to us; for genius is out of the limits 
of human calculation.” 

For the establishment of such a system 
of art and general education, he says, 
speaking of France, “our only hope is in 
the government.” But governments now- 
a-days are thoroughly practical. They 
will countenance no scheme or innovation 
unless it be clearly seen that it will be to 
the commercial benefit of the country. 
They fight shy of giving support to the 
cultivation of artistic taste in the people. 
However, we are inclined to think that, 
even though the Governments of Europe 
were to afford every facility for the artistic 
education of the masses, art will never 
again be so popular as it was in days gone 
by. All that governments could do would 
be to supply the purely technical side of 
art ; the deeper, the human, the spiritual 
education is now beyond them. Science 
has unveiled the mysteries of the material 
world, and in doing so has encroached on 
the confines of the imagination. It has 
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robbed the spiritual side of life of its fasci- 
nation and power to inspire—nay, it is 
even killing human sympathy.  Pro- 
testantism, too, has something to do with 
the decreased interest in art amongst the 
lower classes. With reference to this, L. 
Alma Tadenia recently said :—“ The lower 
classes don’t seem to take much interest 
in art matters. They used to, but they 
don’t now. When they had a Catholic 
religion—a_ religion of art, a_ plastic 
religion, they could take an interest in art ; 
and they did. It was their duty to admire 


the beauties of their cathedrals and 
churches. But Protestantism and 
Quakerism have stopped all this. The 


plastic religion is gone, and in its place we 
are told that it is a sin to go to a museum 
or art gallery on Sunday. Germany 
sacrificed her art with the Reformation.” 
We may continue to have great artists 
now and again with us, and a “refined 
amateur public,” but we rather fear that a 
general appreciation of art, in its highest 
sense, will be an impossibility until a 
reaction set in against the materialistic 
leanings and commercialism of the present 
age. 
comes 
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5 MounT View RoapD, CroucH HILL, LONDON, N, 


’ 


28th Oct., 1889. 


Dear $1r,—I should be much obliged if readers who have any of the under- 
mentioned editions would communicate with me :—3rd, 4th, and 5th of “Elements of 
Drawing ;” 2nd (Smith, Elder, & Co.) of “Crown of Wild Olive ;” 3rd and 4th (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.) of “Sesame and Lilies.” The second part of the bibliography will be 


ready about the middle of November.—I am, yours, &c., 


Jas. P. SMart, Jun. 
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Societies. 


THE CARLYLE Socrety oF LoNDON.— 
The first meeting of the winter session 
took place on the 7th October, at 8 p.m., 
in Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, the 
President, as usual, occupying the chair. 
The evening was devoted to conversational 
discussion on Carlyle’s ‘Heroes and 
Hero Worship,” as announced at the last 
meeting of the former session, and after 
the usual address by the President on the 
work done by, and matters of interest to, 
the Society, Mr A. L. Felkin gave a brief 
but interesting summary of the character 
of a hero, mentioning the points in which 
in his judgment Carlyle’s heroes attained 
or fell short of the ideal standard. He 
was inclined to lay greater stress on un- 
selfishness, devotion to others, than on the 
qualities of strength, courage, power, on 
which Carlyle often dwelt ; he was inclined 
to call that greatness which Carlyle called 
heroism. The conclusion arrived at by 
Mr Felkin’s hearers was that his hero 
was emphatically the Christian type, what 
we may call greatness through  self- 
forgetting. After this the discussion was 
general. A definition given by Mr 
Pagliardini struck one specially. It was 
that a hero was one whose actions and 
personality left a lasting impression on 
men’s minds. As instances he cited 
Napoleon the First, and Cromwell; and of 
men not rising to the heroic, but thus 
classed by Carlyle, Dr Johnson and the 
poet Burns, men of mark and renown, but 
lacking that dominating personality which 
gives the two former their title to 
be called heroes. The Secretary here 
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suggested that what Carlyle meant by 
a hero is a character even worshipped, 
that is honoured in the highest degree at 
different periods of the world’s progress. 
First the man who seemed to them by his 
words or actions to have a mission to 
them from above they called a god or 
demigod, as they became more enlightened 
and saw the immense range of natural 
forces beyond the control of man, they 
named the man who had interpreted the 
meaning of nature to them a prophet ; 
then, a step further, they saw that men 
had no visible communication from other 
and higher powers, and the dreams of the 
prophet became the creations of the poet. 
Thus hero worship is really the standard 
of our progress, and the hero a type of 
the human nature of his period. Carlyle 
gave, in effect, the history of men’s minds 
when he thus presented the type of the 
characters they admired. Canon Black- 
ley and Messrs Gollan and Callet joined 
in the discussion, which, it was agreed, 
should be re-opened in January next, as 
the President had a contribution to make 
to the subject for which no time remained, 
and he looked to various members for 
papers on certain heroes. 

The November meeting will be given 
up to Canon Blackley, who joined our 
society this evening, and who promises an 
important paper on a subject connected 
with social economy. The December 
meeting on the anniversary of Carlyle’s 
birthday, will be devoted to the President’s 
annual address and the usual business. 

HENRY E, WEST, Secretary. 
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THE RuSKIN SOCIETY OF GLASGOW.— 
This Society will open its eleventh session 
on Wednesday, the 13th of November. 
The lecture on that occasion will be 
delivered by the President, William Jolly, 
Pe. Re nas oe On Loeuy 
in its relation to Life and Progress.” The 
list of lecturers this winter includes W. G. 
Collingwood of Windermere, who will 
speak on ‘“ Modern Painters ;” Henry 
Rose of Preston ; Francis Henry Newbery 
of Glasgow; William Marwick, of Ar- 
broath, and others. The meetings are 
all open to the public, and the lectures 
will be delivered in the Accountants’ Hall, 
with the exception of the first, for which 
the Christian Institute has been secured. 
Particulars regarding this course of lectures 
will be furnished from time to time. 

HENRY R. HOWATT, on. Secy. 


* * * 


LIVERPOOL RUSKIN SOCIETY—READING 
CircLte.—The first group meeting was held 
at 18 Sydenham Avenue, Sefton Park, 
on October 15th. There were eighteen 
present. The subject for reading was the 
second lecture of the “ Crown of Wild 
Olive,” the introduction and first lecture 
having been read at the end of last session. 
The proceedings were commenced by the 
Secretary giving an introductory explana- 
tion of what had been read before. There 
were about five copies of the book, which 
were distributed round, and each read in 
turn, say, one or two paragraphs at a time, 
until about half the lecture was read. 
Comments were made during the time by 
various members. In the course of these 
comments, note was taken of Mr Ruskin’s 
definition of taste, “the love of things 
that deserve love.” It was hinted that in 
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the Art Congress, held in Liverpool in 
December last, the tendency of the teach- 
ing of some of the leading lights was that 
art and beauty should be cultivated for 
their own sake ; but Mr Ruskin’s teaching 
points to something better. Also, that in 
reference to the Bradford Exchange, it was 
noted that religion and morality should 
be in our business and our houses as well 
as in our churches, beautiful architecture 
being the outcome of expression of the 
high moral character of the people who 
build. Then there was a discussion about 
giving money in church to compound for 
sins instead of ending the sins. One said 
that in giving we should carefully examine 
ourselves as to the motive. Another said 
that if you gave yourself too much examina- 
tion, you would lose the opportunity and 
perhaps not give at all. Another said he 
gave as a thank-offering to God for his 
mercies, and if it was offered sincerely, 
and not for worldly praise, it would be 
accepted. Tea and coffee were handed 
round, and the meeting terminated. 

_ ARBROATH Branco, — The Ruskin 
Reading Guild met at Hillside House on 
Monday, October 21st. A letter was read 
from Mr Marwick, who, being in England, 
was unable to be at the meeting. It gave 
an encouraging account of some of the 
new English branches, and held-out the 
prospect of another being formed soon. A 
paper was next read on Tolstoj’s ‘‘ What 
to Do,” showing the, principal points and 
ideas in that book. A short discussion 
followed. Cards of membership were 
given to new members, and the next 
meeting fixed for Monday, the 28th 
October, at Hillside House. 
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A meeting of the Ruskin Reading Guild 
took place at Hillside House on Monday 
evening, October 28th. There was a good 
attendance of members. The minutes of 
last meeting were read and approved. Mr 
Marwick intimated that he intended start- 
ing a correspondence class to assist 
members and associates in the study of 
Mr Ruskin’s books. A portion of ‘ Past 
and Present” was read by one of the 
members, and an interesting discussion 


followed; then Mr Balsillie. who was 
presenti as.27 a. -)- visitor, i daveo! a 
brief outline of the book. He 


remarked that it is divided into three 
parts—ist, The state of England as it is 
(1843)—Its government or rather mis- 
government, the people being divided 
into three classes, master unworkers or the 
aristocracy, master workers, or capitalists, 
and labourers. 2nd, The state of England 
as it was in the 12th century, giving the 
example of the Monks of St Edmonsbury 
in choosing Abbot Samson. 3rd, The 


remedy. 
* * * 


EDINBURGH BRANCH.—Two meetings of 
this Branch were held during October. 
At the first, which was held at 71 Princes 
Street, on Friday the 6th, Mr Marwick, 
the General Secretary and Editor of the 
Journal, was present and delivered an 
address which was much appreciated by 
the members. The second was held in 
Mr Walton’s house, 2 Afton Terrace, on 
Friday, the 18th, when part of the lecture 
on the future of England in the “ Crown 
of Wild Olive” was read and discussed. 


* * * 


ELcin Brancu.—This Branch promises | 
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to have an interesting and_ successful 
session. The annual business meeting was 
held on Monday, October 7, when the 
Rev. John Wellwood was unanimously re- 
elected president ; Mrs Gray, Free South 
Manse, was elected vice-president; and 
Mrs Adam, secretary, sro tem. It 
was resolved that the membership be 
limited to twenty-one; that candidates for 
membership be approved of before being 
admitted; that each member have the 
right of bringing one friend to the meetings ; 
and that all speaking on the subject of 
the day’s lesson be addressed to the chair. 
The book that is being studied by the 
Branch this winter is “ Unto this Last.” 


* % * 


THE SEFTON PaRK (LIVERPOOL) BRANCH. 
—The Sefton Park Branch of the Ruskin 
Reading Guild held its first meeting on 
Wednesday, October the goth, at Bilbao 
Villa, Lodge Lane. ‘There were twenty- 
three members present and seven visitors. 
Dr Parsons was chosen as Hon. President, 
and Mr G. H. Ball as Vice-President. 
The Branch was formally opened by the 
President, after which Mr John Parsons 
read to the members the rules of the Ruskin 
Reading Guild. Mr Wardle, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Liverpool Ruskin Society, 
who was present, proposed that ‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies ” should be the first book studied 
at the reading circles. ‘The opening portion 
of “ Kings’ Treasuries” was read aloud, 
and a very interesting discussion followed 
on the nght training of youth and true 
principles of education. The Branch 
decided to hold its meetings from seven to 
nine o’clock on the second Wednesday in 
each month from October to April. 

MARY E. EDWARDS, fon. Secy. 
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Our Book Gasette.” 


London : 
ANNA KARENINA, 2 
War AND Peace, 4 Vols. 


Count To.ustors Works, 
Walter Scott. 
Vols. 


Tolotoi’s two great novels have now ap- 
peared in the well-printed handsomely 
bound volumes of the series issued by Mr 
Walter Scott. The former contains a 
useful glossary of Russian terms appended 
to the second volume. The latter contains 
an elaborate synopsis, and lists of the 
principal characters and of the places 
mentioned in the work. This is certain 
to become the standard edition in this 
country of Tolstoi’s great realistic histori- 
cal: novel ‘ War and Peace.” Arn article 
devoted to this work will appear in-the 
December Number. 


‘‘ External impressions accurately retained 
and powerfully expressed, and profound 
reflection and keen insight into the most 
secret and least explored workings of the 
human mind are the two strangely united 
features of Tolstoi’s writings.” These 
are combined in their highest exposition in 
“War and Peace” and in “ Anna Kare- 
nina.” In his interesting work, ‘The 
Great Masters of Russian Literature in the 
nineteenth century,” M. Dupuy, an 
eminent French critic, has claimed for 
_these works a power and brilliancy truly 
Shakespearian. The analyses of these 
works in M. Dupuy’s book, which is trans- 
lated by Mr Dole, are admirable, and 
may be commended to those who are 
studying Tolstoi’s writings. 

“ Anna 


Karenina” is already well 


known in this country, and has come to be 
recognised as the greatest work in Russian 
fiction. By its truthfulness to nature the 
literary immortality of the work is assured. 
In it Tolstoi has sought at one and the 
same time to reproduce an exact view of 
contemporary society in Russia, to present 
as the central point round which the series 
of pictures converge a subtle, penetrating, 
accurate study of a heart wounded by love, 
and to attack in his own way the social 
problems presented by marriage, divorce, 
scepticism, and the like. ‘Two stories, one 
of legitimate, the other of illegitimate love 
are developed on parallel lines. Only one 
point with reference to the latter can be 
noted. When one reads the frightful 
dénouement in the light of the motto of the 
book, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 
one might be tempted, says M. Dupuy, to 
interpret Jesus’ word in its Judaic sense. 
Yet it would be a serious mistake. It is 
very certain that the sudden and tragic 
end was meant by the novelist for Anna 
Karenina’s deliverance. Death alone 
could put an end to the torment of this 
soul, and this torment began with the sin. 
Here is the true punishment of guilty love : 
all the illusion which exalted the senses, 
as long as they are pastured in ‘“love’s 
shadow,” vanishes as soon as one is sated 
of love itself.” . 

The book. is a veritable world in minia- 
ture. All classes in society are repre- 
sented. As Mr Howells says :—“< A 
multitude of figures pass before us, recog- 
nisably real, never  caricatured nor 
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grotesquead, not in any wise unduly 
accented, but simple and actual in their 
evil or their good. There is a lonely family 
life, the tenderness of father and daughter, 
the rapture of young wife and husband, the 
innocence of girlhood, the beauty of fidel- 
ity ; there is the unrest and folly of fashion, 
the misery of wealth, and the wretchedness 
of wasted and mistaken life, the hollow- 
ness of ambition, the cheerful emptiness of 
some hearts, the dull emptiness of others. 
It is a world, and you live in it while you 
read, and long afterwards ; but at no step 
have you been betrayed, not because your 
guide has warned or exhorted you, but be- 
cause he has been true, and has shown 
you all things as they are.” 

The work is moral in the best sense. 
The genius of the author has been purified 
in writing it. The profound study of 
human life and its conditions needful for 
the preparation of such a work must have 
had a large share in the determination of 
Tolstoi’s present attitude towards the social 
problem. That attitude is represented by 
Levin, whose experiences, as related in the 
closing section of the novel, foreshadow 
those that Tolstoi himself underwent a few 
years later. 


* * * 


A BELEAGURED City. By Mrs Oliphant. 


London: Macmillan & Co. 


This startling history of certain recent 
events which happened in Semur, a town 
of France, was first published in 1879, and 
as it is now reprinted for the third time, its 
success has already been very great. The 
story may be described as a parable in 
action; but what the meaning of the 
allegory, the reader is left to determine 
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for himself. The circumstances being 
such as required the closest investigation, 
several narratives of eye-witnesses are given 
at the instance of the Mayor, whose own 
narrative occupies the greater portion of 
the book. The facts related are shortly 
as follows :—The men of Semur, neglect- 
ing religion, devoted themselves to the 
eager pursuit of gain—‘ would sell 
their souls for a grosse piece of fifty sous ;” 
the women also neglected the cathedral 
services, and septicism was almost univer- 
sal. One evening a thick darkness 
enveloped the city, and, by a sudden and 
mysterious impulse, the inhabitants were 
impelled outside the city gates, which were 
forthwith closed upon them.  ‘‘ Messieurs 


_les morts” for three days held possession 


of the city, and in the darkness employed 
themselves in ringing the cathedral bells 
and blowing ghostly trumpets to the 
terror of the striken community, who 
beleaguered the walls. These ‘ Mes- 
sieurs” having had all the amusement 
they desired finally departed to their quiet - 
shades, and the citizens re-entered their 
homes after singing a Te Deum in the 
cathedral. 

_ When the author makes the women 
exhaust themselves in carrying heavy 
baskets of provisions from La Clairiére to 
the camp, she seems to forget about the 
farm labourers, horses and carriages, of 
which there were abundance afterwards, 
when entering the city. With this ex- 
ception the narratives are carefully fitted 
into each other, and they are all given 
with a charming naiveté and introspec- 
tiveness, which is peculiarly French. ‘The 
story is really an idyll, and we wish the 
book continued success. 


D. R. A. 
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Joyvcr. By Mrs London : 


Macmillan & Co. 


Oliphant. 


This is a delightfully fresh and graceful 
story, and Mrs Oliphant has been singularly 
successful throughout the book in her 
delineation of character. The good, 
foolish, kindly old Colonel and his Eliza- 
beth are perfect; and there is scarcely 
a personage in the story, however sketchily 
outlined, whose figure does not stand out 
clear and distinct from the canvas. Joyce 
herself is an original and charming con- 
ception, but the average reader will object 
to her pathetic fate, a fate which, however, 
abundantly satisfies the gsthetic demands 
of literary art. 


* * * 


Miss BRETHERTON. By Mrs Humphrey 
Ward. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Mrs Humphrey Ward, under the title of 
Miss Bretherton, has given us a sketch of 
a beautiful American actress, well known 
in society. The tale is slight enough, but 
it is not lacking in force and interest, and 
there are hints in it of the earnestness of 
purpose and dramatic intensity that 
characterise the author of Robert Elsmere. 
Good as is the workmanship of this small 
volume, the reputation of the translator of 
Amiel will scarcely be affected by Miss 
Bretherton. 


X ro: * 


Westwarpv-Ho. | By Charles Kingsley. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


“Cheap and nasty” is a contemptuous 
term freely used in those days of cheap 
goods of every kind. But we are bound 
to admit that the phrase is wholly inappro- 
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priate when we take up the newly pub- 
lished edition of ‘‘ Westward-Ho,” and 
find that it is to be purchased for the 
ridiculously small sum of sixpence. The 
paper cover is adorned with a very good 
likeness of the gifted author of the book, 
and the type is good and clear. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to spend a sixpence 
more profitably than in buying this grand 
story of the days of Good Queen Bess. It 
will be a source of great pleasure to every 
book-loving boy and girl, and older readers 
who have read and re-read the thrilling 
tale, will, no doubt, make haste to add to 
their book-shelves this old friend in its 
neat and inexpensive new form. 


* * * 


CIVILISATION : ITs CAUSE AND CuRE. By 
Edward Carpenter. London: Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 


A strange but suggestive paper, entitled 
“ Civilisation: Its Cause and Cure,” takes 
up the greater part of the volume, and 
gives it its title. The fact of disease, 
mental and physical, as characteristic of 
the stage in the evolution of each race 
called civilisation, is dwelt on in the first 
part of the paper. The cause and purpose 
in history of this failure of human health 
is treated of in the second part. ‘This 
failure is due to the fall of man from his 
state of animal perfection to the beginnings 
of self-consciousness, and the purpose is 
that’ he may become conscious of his 
destiny, and transfer his consciousness from 
the outer and mortal part of him to the 
The institution of 
government he finds to be the evidence in 
social. life that man _ has _ lost. his 


inner and undying. 


| inner and central control, and therefore 
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must resort to an outer one. The various 
forms of government succeed one another, 
until the break up of individual health is 
complete. The individual loses all 
memory and tradition of his heavenly 
guide and counter part ; his nobler passions 
fail for want of a Master to whom to 
dedicate themselves ; his industry and his 
intellect serve but to minister to his baser 
instincts, which now swarm into undistin- 
guished revolt. Thisis the era of anarchy 
—democracy of Carlyle; the rule of the 
rabble, and mob-law; caucuses. and 
cackle ; competition and universal greed 
breaking: out in cancerous tyrannies and 
plutocracies—a mere chaos and confusion 
of society. When the central inspir- 
ation departs out of social life it writhes 
with the mere maggots of individual greed, 
and at length falls under the dominion of 
any, the most monstrous egotist, who has 
been bred from its corruption. “ And if 
this were the end of all, and the true 
Democracy, there were, indeed, little left 
to hope for. No words of Carlyle could 
blast that black enough. But this is no 
true Democracy. Here in this ‘ each for 
himself’ is no rule of the Demos in every 
man, nor anything resembling it. Here 
is no solidarity such as existed in the 
ancient tribes and primeval society, but 
only disintegration and a dust-heap. The 
true Democracy has yet to come. Here 
in this present stage of anarchy is only the 
final denial of all outward forms of govern- 
ment, in preparation for the restoration of 
the inner and true authority. Here in this 
stage the task of civilization comes to an 
end; the purport and object of all these 
centuries is fulfilled ; the bitter experience 
that mankind had to pass through is 
completed ; and out of this death and all 
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the torture and unrest which accompanied 
it, comes at last the Resurrection. Man 
has sounded the depths of alienation from 
his own divine spirit (‘Why hast thou 
forsaken me ?”), he has drunk the dregs of 
the cup of suffering, he has literally 


descended into hell; henceforth he 
turns, both in the individual and in 
society, and mounts deliberately and 


consciously back again towards the unity 
which he has lost.” The third part of the 
paper takes a glimpse into the future, 
asking—after the long digression of civili- 
sation—What is the route that men_ will 
take? The answer given is, the tendency 
will be—indeed is already showing its elf— 
towards a return to nature and community 
of life. ‘That is the way forward to the 
New Eden, of which the old was only a 
figure, Having reached his true self, he 
cannot then be false to any man --and 
divisions, wars, and hatreds disappear from 
the face of the earth. Communism, which 
civilization hates, as it hated Christ, is the 
inevitable result of the restoration of the 
inward ruler. For where the true Man 
reigns all creatures are at one and in har- 
mony with one another. External go- 
vernment and law disappear, for these 
are only the travesties and transitory 
substitutes of inward government and 
order The outer forms of 
government which belong to the civili- 
sation period are thus the expression in 
separate external symbols of the facts of 
the inner life of society. When this final 
state of society is realised, mutual help and 
combination become spontaneous and 
instinctive ; each man contributes to the 
service of his neighbour as inevitably and 
naturally as the right hand goes to help 
the left in the human body —and for 
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precisely the same reason. Society at 
last is free, and the human being after 
long ages has attained to deliverance.” 
The whole paper deserves careful study. 
The other papers in the volume are 
“Modern Science: a Criticism,” and “The 
Science of the Future: a Forecast,” the 


key-note of which is found in the following | 


quotation from Richard Jefferies —‘ Only 
let the human ideal slip out of the thought, 
and science is of no more use than the 
‘invocation in the Egyptian papiri.” Not 
‘the least interesting are the three conclud- 
ing papers :—“ Defence of Criminals: a 
Criticism of Morality ;” “ Exfoliation:” the 
theory that race growth or variation is a 
process by which change begins in the 


mental region, passes into the bodily 


region, where it becomes organized and 
finally is thrown off like a husk; and 
“Custom,” in which it is asserted that 
“it is just when we die to custom that, 
for the first time, we rise into the true 
life of humanity; it is just when we 
abandon all prejudice of our own superiority 
over others, and become convinced of our 
entire indefensibleness, that the world opens 
out with comrade faces in all directions.” 
Mr Carpenter is more of a seer than a 
scientist, and by some will not be taken 
seriously. But whatever one may think of 
his theories—and there is more in them 
than most of us will care to admit—the 
appeal to nature and to the spirit of 
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comradeship, self-disciplined and sympa- 
thetic civilisation will be recognized as the 
healthy and stimulating element in this 
work by the author of “ Towards De- 


mocracy” and “ England’s Ideal.” 


* * % 
THE QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. By 
Dr A. Schaffle. London: Sonnen- 


schein & Co. 


Mr Bernard Bosanquet has done a real 
service in presenting this little work in an 
English dress. A pamphlet, which has 
gone through eight editions in Germany, 
and which has been referred to by M. de 
Laveleye in his ‘ Socialism of to-day ” 
as the only publication, of which he 
is aware, that explains the scheme of 
collectivism and treats it in a scientific 
way, is one that the students of socialism 
cannot afford to overlook. “The “ Quint- 
essence,” though popular in form, is the 
work of a thorough expert. The author's 
criticisms are distinctly separated from his 
description, so that his private views can 
be allowed for by the reader. The spirit 
in which the pamphlet is written is admir- 
able, and socialists and non-socialists have 
much to learn from it in this respect. As 
a companion volume to Marx’s “ Das 
Capital,” issued in an English translation 
by the same firm, this little book will b 

found extremely useful. 
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Permanence. 


‘Oh, unwise mortals that forever change and shift, and say, ‘ Yonder, not Here.’ 
Wealth, richer than both the Indies, lies everywhere for man, if he will 
endure. Not his oaks only and his fruit trees, his very heart roots itself 
wherever he will abide ; roots itself, draws nourishment from the deep 
fountains of Universal Being . . . « The wealth of a man is the 
number of things which he loves and blesses, which he is loved and 
blessed by.” —/ast and Present, Bk. IV., Ch. V. 


S/H, mortal, most unwise, 


Seeking change with restless eyes, 


Homeless, wandering here and there— 


What seekest thou ? 


Rest from care? 

Scenes piquant and fair? 

Foolish and blind, can’st thou not see 
The blame of discontent abides in thee? 


For round thee everywhere, 
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Ready to fall into obedient hands, 
Is all you run to get in distant lands. 
Be patient, loyal, ready to battle or endure, 
And daily sunrise is not aught more sure 
Than growth of sequent health and wealth 
Into the heart that’s pure. 
As fruit and forest trees 
Strike deep their roots in earth, 
And wave their branches in the breeze, 
So, be no more at strife 
With laws that make for life. 
But deep in Universal Being 
Take root and grow 
Into the wiser seeing, 
That makes thy heart to glow 
With love to all; 
For all the love we get is wealth, | 
_ And all the love we give is health; 
Even love for mountain streams 
And wild cascades, 
For breezy woods 
And flowery glades. 
Let man, and bird, and _ beast 
Find kindly home within thy breast. 
When love makes duty understood: — 
Tis freely done ; and open hands 
Are filled with good. mee 
J. A, GRAY. 
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Ruskin on Childhood and Children. 


V.—OF TEACHING CHILDREN. 


Or his manner or method of teaching 
children, of combining amusement with 
instruction, a better exposition could not 
be found than the examples in his astonish- 
ing book “ Ethics of the Dust,” where the 
old professor combines the playfulness of 
a child with a philosopher’s wisdom and 
knowledge of science. The dedication 
is a touching tribute of affection, it is 
‘¢ with his love to the real little housewives, 
whose gentle listening and _ thoughtful 
questioning enabled the writer to write 
this book.” In the preface of the first 
edition he says “The following lectures 
were really given in substance, at a girls’ 
school (far in the country) . which 
I visited frequently enough to enable the 
children to regard me as a friend. 
Many children took part at different times 
in the conversations.” 

His imaginary hearers Florrie, Isabel, 
May, &c., are thirteen in number, and 
the conversations are supposed to be at 
one time round the parlour fire, at another 
in the schoolroom or nursery. In the book 
he describes the formation of crystals and 
of gems, and in a strange and wonder- 
ful manner draws lessons from their 
regularity, purity, and other qualities. In 
opening his second lecture he says ‘“ My 
dear children, if you knew it, you are 
yourselves at this moment, as you sit in 
your ranks, nothing in the eyes of a 
mineralogist, but a lovely group of rose- 
sugar candy, arranged by atomic forces. 
And even admitting you to be something 


more, you have certainly been crystallizing, 
without knowing it,” Further on—“ The 
same law holds good in our neglect of 
multiplied pain, as in our neglect of multi- 
plied beauty. Florrie jumps for joy at the 
sight of half-an-inch of a green leaf in a 
brown stone ; and takes more notice of — 
it than of all the green in the wood; and 
you, or I, or any of us, would be unhappy 
if any single human creature beside us 
were in sharp pain; but we can read at 
breakfast day by day, of men being killed, 
and of women and children dying of 
hunger, faster than the leaves strew the 
brooks in. Vallombrosa ;—and then go out 
to play croquet, as if nothing had 
happened.” Again—‘ The crystal must 
be either dirty or clean,—and there’s an 
end. So it is with one’s hands and one’s 
heart,—only you can wash your hands 
without changing them, but not hearts nor 
crystals. On the whole while you are 
young, it will be as well to take care that 
your hearts don’t want much washing ; 
for they may perhaps need wminging also. 
: You are on the whole, very good 
children sitting here to-day :—do you think 
that your goodness comes all by your 
own contriving? or that you are gentle 
and kind because your dispositions are 
naturally more angelic than those of the 
poor girls who are playing with wild eyes, 
on the dustheaps, in the alleys of our 
great towns; and who will one day fill 
their prisons — or better, their graves? 
Heaven only knows where they, and we, 
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who have cast them there, shall stand at 
last.” At another page—“ Girls should be 
like daisies ; nice and white with an edge 
of red, if you look close ; making the 
ground bright wherever they are; knowing 
simply and quietly that they: do it, and 
are meant to do it. The most vital and 
beautiful christian temper rests joyfully in 
the conviction of the multitudinous ministry 
of living angels, infinitely varied in rank 
and power. You all know one expression 
of the purest and happiest form of such 
faith, as it exists in modern times, in 
Richter’s lovely illustrations of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The real and living death angel, 
girt as a pilgrim for journey, and softly 
crowned with flowers, beckons at. the 
dying mother’s door; child angels sit 
talking face to face with mortal children, 
among the flowers ; hold them by their 
little coats, lest they fall on the stairs ;— 
whisper dreams. of heaven to them, lean- 
ing over their pillows; carry the sound 
of the church bells for them. far through 
the air; and, even descending lower in 
service, fill their cups with honey to hold 
out to the weary bee.” And again, ‘God 
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is a kind father. He sets us all in the 
places where He wishes us to be employed: 
and that employment is truly our Father’s 
business. He chooses work for every 
creature, which will be delightful to them, 
if they do it simply and humbly. He 
gives us always strength enough, and 
sense enough, for what He wants us to 
do; if we either tire ourselves or puzzle 
ourselves, it is our own fault, and we may 
be sure, whatever we are doing, that we 
cannot be pleasing Him, if we are not 
happy ourselves. Now, away with you 
children | and be as happy as you can.” 

From the approval with which Mr 
Ruskin regards most of his own early 
training, from the opinions and rules 
which he lays down, and from his manner 
of teaching as displayed in the “ Ethics of 
the Dust,” we have no difficulty in gather- 
ing that he would have a child’s educational 
course to be easy, natural, unforced, almost 
unconscious, humorous, wise, truthful; in 
which love of what they had learnt, would 
dwell in the same heart with admiration 
and reverence for what they did not 
know. 


HIS LOVE FOR CHILDREN. 


But in order to value at their true worth 
Mr Ruskin’s words, it is necessary to 
ascertain the love which he has for 
children. No amount of cold theory will 
equal a warm heart in this matter. A 
man who can write to please a child, a 
fairy tale which fills sixty-four pages of 
printing, is surely no ordinary sympathiser 
with little men and little women ; yet this 
Mr = Ruskin, did. “The King “ofthe 
Golden River, or the Black Brothers,” is 
the name of this pretty ard mysterious 


tale, which was written in 1841, at the 
request of a very young lady, and solely 
for her amusement, without any idea of 
publication. It has since remained in the 
possession of a friend, who published it 
with the passive consent of the author. 
The following is one of its closing 
passages. ‘And as Gluck gazed, fresh 
grass sprang beside the new streams, and 
creeping plants grew, and climbed among 
the moistening soil. Young flowers opened 
suddenly along the river sides, as stars 
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leap out when twilight is deepening, and 
thickets of myrtle, and tendrils of vine, 
cast lengthening shadows over the valley 
as they grew. And thus the Treasure 
valley became a garden again, and the 
inheritance, which haa been lost by 
cruelty, was regained by love.” For those 
who are wistfully enquiring among the 
labyrinth of paths which is the right one 
to choose, ‘Sesame and Lilies ” contains 
some of the tenderest passages of advice 
‘and caution which have _ yet 
given, and that by a mind which has 
mastered most of the world’s problems. 
Then at the age of forty-six, issued 
that strange, deep, yet playful book, 
‘Ethics of the Dust,” to which I have 
already alluded. In the preface to 
the second edition appears this touching 
confession as to the peculiar conversational 
style of the book :—“ I have seldom been 
more disappointed by the result of my best 
pains given to any of my books, than by 
the earnest request of my publisher, after 
the opinion of the public had been taken 


been 
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on the ‘Ethics of the Dust,’ that I would 
write no more in dialogue!” And now in 
his sixty-fourth year his heart leaps up, 
jubilant with at times rhythmic joy, that 
he can espy a revival of fairydom, of 
child-lore, and child-love and innocence— 
worship in his native land, hailing with 


welcome, the tender genius of Kate 


Greenaway, now his chief apostle 
of child art. It is strange, indeed, to see 
this man grown old in art criticism, calmly 
writing, that at one time he thought no 
woman could ever draw, and that now he 
verily believes, none but a woman can. 
This high pinnacle of perfection in child- - 
art has been won by that most delicate, 
most sensitive, most interrupted of 
workers, a gentle, retiring woman; for 
what Miss Greenaway had to under- 
go ere the perfection of her de- 
spised pencil caught the eye, and her 
genius inspired the “ Fairyland” lecture 
of Mr Ruskin, none _ but herself 
knows. 


IN CONISTON SCHOOL. 


But all the love of Mr Ruskin for 
children, has not yet been shown. 
There is a circle of gold heads and apple 
cheeks nearer to his heart still. There is a 
village school at Coniston which enjoys 
his special love and favour. An attentive 
observer of the newspapers may see 
notices of the Christmas meetings, 
summer outings, winter addresses, 
prize - giving advice with which he 
blesses that school. It is but a brief span 
from his: secluded house, with its little 
garden and paddock stretching down to 
the edge of Lake Coniston, to the 


other side, where the straggling village 
rests upon ‘the red earth hill-side. Not 
infrequently does a little boat put out 
from the grassy eastern side, with one old 
man at the oars, who paddles leisurely 
through the blue patches and white clouds 
of a calm, summer day, mirrored in mid- 
lake, till the little chain rattles out, and the 
boat is moored at a wooden stage under 
the fir plantation on the west side, and a 
somewhat stooping figure, with shaggy 
eyebrows, thoughtful step, with hands 
clasped behind his back, is observed to 
pace easily up the chequered pathway 
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through the trees, and quietly enter the 
- school door. The shrill. pipes of the 
children are hushed, and a thrill of pleasure 
and expectation runs from form to form, 
as by one after another their old friend is 
recognized, and a light shines in all faces, 
which is not lost upon the old man’s eye. 
He loves them all, for has he not told the 
world of which he knows so much and 
they so little, that ‘“‘ Here in Coniston, it is 
almost impossible to. meet a child whom it 
is not a real sorrow again to lose sight of.” 
Gliding in, he takes a. seat among his 
little companions upon a form near the 
door, and learns with the rest of the class 
how much seven-and-twenty pounds of 
bacon come to at gid per lb., and other 
such sums, till, with a humble request 
for the teacher’s permission, he goes 
forward, and standing, with one hand upon 
the master’s desk, he varies their arithmetic 
lesson thus. Taking an English sovereign 
out of his pocket: 

“‘ Have you ever been shown the Queen’s 
arms on this?” (Unanimous silence.) 

“ At anyrate, you know what the Queen’s 
arms are ?” (Not a whisper.) 

“What! A roomful of English boys and 
girls, and nobody knows what the Queen’s 
or the King’s arms are—the arms of 
England >” (Mouths mostly open, but 
with no purpose of speech. Eyes also, 


without an immediate object of sight.) 
‘““Do you not even remember seeing 


such a thing as a harp on them?” (Fixed 
attention—no response.) ‘Nor a lion on 
his hind legs? Nor three little beasts 
running in each corner? (Attention 
dissolving into bewilderment.) 

“ Well! next time I come, mind, you 
must be able to tell me-all about it ;— 
here’s the sovereign to look at, and when 


you've learnt it, you may divide it if you 
can. How many of you are here to-day? 
(Sum in addition, taking more time than 
usual, owing to the difficulty of getting the 
figures to stand still. It is established 
finally that there are thirty-five.”) 

‘“‘ And how many pence in a sovereign?” 
Answer instantaneous and vociferous. 

“And thirty-fives in two hundred and 
forty?” (All at pause. Master comes to 
rescue, and recommends to try thirties 
instead of thirty-fives.) 

“It seems then if five of you will stand 
out, the rest can have eightpence a-piece. 
Which of you will stand out ?” 

The good old man does not press the 
question, but with a farewell to the teacher 
and a kind word as he passes through the 
children, he strolls out of the school where 
so much of his love is centered, and into 
the sunshine. 

To use his own words— 

“T now sum up as follows :—Every 
parish school to have garden, playground, 
and cultivable land round it, or belonging to 
it, spacious enough to employ the scholars 
in fine weather mostly out of doors. 
Attached to the building, a children’s library, 
in which the scholars who care to read may 
learn that art as deftly as they like them- 
selves, helping each other without troub- 
ling the master; a sufficient laboratory 
always, in which shall be specimens of all 
common elements: of natural substances, ° 
and where simple chemical, optical, and 
pneumatic experiments may be shown; 
and according to the size and importance 
of the school, attached workshops, many 
or few — but always a carpenter’, and 
first of those added in the better schools, 
a potter’s.” “In the school itself, the 
things taught will be music, geometry, 
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astronomy, botany, zoology to all; drawing 
and history to children who have gift for 
either. And finally, to all children of 
whatever gift, grade, or age, the laws of 
honour, the habit of truth, the virtue of 
humanity, and the happiness of love... . 


English Graves in a Roman Cemetery. 


I wap passed the scorching afternoon of 
my last day in the Eternal City in wander- 
ing about the excavations on the Palatine, 
admiring the stern traces of a bye-gone 
empire, and the fern-festooned walls in the 
subterranean rooms of the palaces of the 
Ceesars. 
that it was time to return to the more 
healthy part of the town, when I remem- 
bered that I had neglected a visit to the 
Protestant Cemetery, under the shade of 
the Pyramid of Cestius. By the aid of a 
plan I found my way to a walled enclosure, 
over which rose the tops of:the Cypress 
trees which shade the cemetery walks. 
The evening air was heavy with the per- 
fume of flowers, and the crimson roses 
seemed more than ever splendid by the 
solemn monotony of the _ flowerless 
camelias. Without much difficulty I found 
the stone which covered the ashes of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley. The spot itself 
was ‘solemn, even melancholy. A dull 
green cypress rose over the simple stone, 
and a few sprays of ground ivy rested on 
the edge of the tablet, but of gay roses 
and lilies there were none. It seemed 
as if the very flowers knew of the awful 
circumstances, of the dreary hopelessness 


The decreasing heat warned me 
| 
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‘Training them into the perfect exercise 


and kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls — by kindness, by watching, by 
warning, by precept, by praise — but 
above all, by example.” 
ROBERT BIRD. 


which marked the death of him, majestic * 
in accomplishment, more majestic in 
promise. The lettering on the stone was 
no longer so distinct as it had. been, but 
the three lines from that song of Ariel 
which he loved :— 
| Nothing of him doth fade, 
But doth suffer a sea change ~— . 
Into something rich and strange. 

were still clear enough, and the two 
words, “Cor Cordium,” which Leigh 
Hunt chose in an inspired moment, 
still stood out in marked relief. It 
was: a fitting thing that each of the 
two friends whom Shelley held most 
dear, should have a share in composing 
his epitaph, and it must be admitted that 
they have been as successful as could be 
wished. Just as the epitaph is suitable, so 
is the place of burial. We feel as we 
stand on this simple spot—sublime in its 
very simplicity—that we would not change 
it even for a nook in that hallowed corner 
of the Abbey by the Thames, in whose 
keeping is the dust of a hierarchy of 
poets. By the side of Shelley’s grave ‘is 
that of Trelawney, the dear friend of his 
life, the first to learn the terrible facts of 
his death, the horrified spectator of that 
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dramatic cremation on the Spezian shore, 
the saviour from the funereal flames of that 


heart which they could not consume. 


Trelawney’s gravestone bears the lines :— 


‘¢ These are two friends whose lives were united 
So let their memory be, now they have glided, 
Under the grave ; let not their bones be parted, 
For their two hearts were single-hearted.”’ 


From this ground beneath the shade of 
one of the walls of old Rome, ground 
which will be a pilgrim’s shrine when the 
name of England suggests something that 
is over and gone, I wandered through a 
maze of roses and lillies, to the last resting 
place of John Gibson. There was here 
no cause to regret a life ended e’er its 
summer. The great sculptor, who 
lived the life of an Athenian born after 
his time, whose thoughts were ever in 
the realms of starry antiquity, had seventy- 
six years of life in which to enrich the 
world with the children of his imagination. 
I could not help recalling all the abuse 
which had been heaped on this pure 
classic spirit because he followed the 
Great Greeks and tinted his Venus, and 
I felt glad that he paid no heed to those 
who implored him to leave his marble 
white! Hard-bye, is the monument 
which Gibson himself raised. to the 
memory of his fellow-countryman and 
fellow artist Richard . Wyatt, whose 
“ works,” ‘he tells us, “ were universally 
admired for their purity and grace.” 
The vegetation, everywhere luxuriant, was 
more than ever so near the grave which 
contained the bodies of William and 
Mary Howitt. Just as the two great 
geniuses Keats and Shelley died before 


they had well begun their literary lives, 
so these worthy mediocrities lived far 
longer than the three-score-and-ten years 


square shrouded with roses: 


misery :—“ Here 


which is the full span of life allotted to 
most of us. William Howitt, the stone 
tells us, was born in 1792 and died in 
1879: his wife was born in the same 
year, and died twelve months after her 
husband. Truly, in this case, those 
whom the gods loved died young! The 
amount of work which these good people 
got’ through was enormous, and if they 
uttered nothing very brilliant, at all events 
they uttered nothing base. And again I 
passed through the iron gate in the big 
wall, and, after a walk of a hundred 
yards, I came to a deep moat, on the 
other side of which was the burial ground, 


since disused, in which are buried John 


Keats and Joseph Severn. I crossed the 
water on a plank and made my way by 
instinct to a corner of the little green 
I found I 
had not: been wrong. In this fragrant 
spot the two friends were laid side by side 
in the Roman earth. A lizard was lying 
at the foot of the headstone of Keats’ 
tomb, a headstone which does not bear 
his name, but is inscribed with those 
words evolved out of the “ bitterness of his 
heart,” the anguished sob of infinite 
lies one whose name 
was writ in water.” On the other stone 
was the name of Joseph Severn, ‘“ devoted 
friend and death-bed companion of John 
Keats.” ‘An artist eminent 
for his representations of Italian life and 
nature.” The less distinction need not 
have been added. A friendship such as 


| existed between Keats and Severn would 


have made Severn immortal even if his 
pictures had been the merest daubs. ‘“ He 
(Keats) is gone,” says the painter. “He 
died with the most perfect ease——he 
seemed to go to sleep. On the 23rd 
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about four, the approaches of death came 
on. ‘Severn—I—lift me up. I am 
dying —I shall die easy. Don’t be 
frightened: be firm, and thank God it 
has come.” ‘TI lifted him up in my arms. 
The phlegm seemed boiling in his throat, 
and increased until eleven, when he sank 
into death so quiet that I still thought he 
slept. I cannot say more now. I am 
broken down by four nights watching, no 


sleep since, and my poor Keats dead.” 
The man who wrote these lines was 
inspired by a sacred friendship which was 
stronger than death, which lasted nearly 
sixty years after death had separated him 
from his friend, and which may,—who 
shall say ?—be still existing in the un- 
known land beyond the grave whither 
all men go, whence none return. 
CHARLES T. J. HIATT. 


Brotherhood and Sisterhood. 


O! the joy of the love of the brotherlike and the sisterlike in heart. 
Of such are the happy souls that, heeding not convention, 

Draw together, and, with arms entwined, walk trustingly 

Along life’s way, talking and laughing, enjoying innocent mirth, 

And now and then in graver mood stand still in close embrace. 

God has fashioned their hearts for comradeship,— 

Made them responsive to the common thoughts and feelings of man, 
Made them each with yearnings for sympathy and fellowship in work. 
These kindred spirits meet at length, and recognise affinity. 

Heaven opes their eyes, and brother and sister greet each other, 

Face close to face, fearlessly true in frank confession 

Of friendship pure, healthy, devout, unselfish, and all-embracing. 

The Son of Man, brother and friend of all, bound men unto Himself, 
And taught them the true love of souls by setting an ideal before them 
Of Charity—Love in feeling, in thought, in word, and in act,— 

To all His Father’s children, whatever their earthly lot. 

He kept his heart open to all, yet drew to Himself a’ few, 

Calling them friends indeed, bidding them love one another, 

And telling them thus would all learn the love of the kingdom of heaven. 
There is truly more spiritual affinity than one imagines there is; 

And I think were the joy of this friendship but understood more widely 
The number of brothers and sisters would very largely increase. 

So I sing of it now, all hopeful, that others may learn it too, 

And that many brothers and sisters may discover themselves to me. 


W. MARWICK, 
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The Philosophy of the Study and the Politics of the Street; 


Or, MR HERBERT SPENCER AND THE LAND QUESTION. 


Mr HERBERT SPENCER’S latest pronounce- 
ment on the land question will cause 
surprise and disappointment not unlike 
what was caused by the ‘“ Locksley Hall: 
Sixty Years After,” of Lord Tennyson, 
wherein the veteran poet appeared to 
recant statements made, and to discount 
expectations of human progress excited by 
his earlier productions. Those of our 
readers who have been interested in the 
controversy respecting land nationalisation, 
which controversy during the last few years 
has become remarkably active, will have 
noticed that the advocates of this great 
politico-economic change have been 
extremely fond of quoting Mr Herbert 
Spencer on behalf of their views. This 
was not surprising, for not only were the 
words of Mr Spencer, usually introduced 
into the discussion, very nearly the most 
definite and convincing words which the 
standard literature of politico-economic 
science contained in reference to the 
question, but they had double force since 
they were the admissicn of a high priest of 
Individualism that a certain course usually 
regarded as Socialist was a good and 
equitable course. The words referred to 
are in “ Social Statics.” They occur in an 
inquiry into the valid basis for the right 
of property. Mr Spencer argues that a 
satisfactory ethical warrant for private 
ownership of land could arise only by 
contract between the community, as 
original owner of the inhabitated area, and 
individual members, who became tenants 


agreeing to pay certain portions of the 
produce, or its equivalent in money, in 
consideration of recognised claims to the 
rest. In the course of the argument he 
points out that such a view of land 
ownership is congruous with existing legal 
theory and practice: since in law every 
landowner is held to be a tenant of the 
Crown—that is, of the community, and 
since, in practice, the supreme right of the 
community is asserted by every Act of 
Parliament, which, with a view to public 
advantage, directly or by proxy, takes 
possession of land after making due com- 
pensation. 

It may be imagined that the very most 
has been made of the above passages. 
But at last Mr Spencer has taken alarm— 
excited, we fear, less by an internal belief 
that his original views were wrong, than 
by the extreme conservatism and distrust 
of change which so frequently comes with 
advancing years. He has written a letter 
to The Times of nearly the length of a 
column. In this letter he first points out 
that ‘“ Social Statics” was his earliest 
work, that it was published forty years ago ; 
and that, for the last twelve or fifteen years, 
he has refrained from issuing new editions, 
and has interdicted translations, because 
though he still adheres to its general prin- 
ciples, he dissents from some of the 
deductions of the book. He summarises 
the passages which the land nationalisers 
have made so much capital of, and then 
goes on to observe, (apparently oblivious 


of the fact that his want ot prescience does 
not affect the principle of his argument 
one iota) :—‘“ All this was said in the 
belief that the questions raised were not 
likely to come to the front in our time or 
for many generations.” He reminds us 
that — assuming these questions would 
some day come to the front—it was said 
that if the community ever should assert 
the supreme right which was now tacitly 
asserted, the business of compensation of 
landowners would be a complicated one. 
Having said this much by way of preface, 
Mr Spencer goes on to state frankly what 
his present views are.  “ Investigations 
made during recent years into the various 
forms of social organisation, while writing 
the ‘ Principles of Sociology,’ have,” says 
Mr Spencer, “in part confirmed and in 
part changed the views published in 
1650, = He -quotes “from —*“* Political 
Institutions” a very long paragraph, 
which he says shows the “revised con- 
clusions” arrived at. If the reader does 
not read very carefully indeed he will 


probably fail to see that there is 
any substantial difference between 
the new argument and the old. 


There is nothing in “ Political Institu- 
tions ”—the later work referred to—which 
contravenes the principles originally set 
forth. The pith of Zhe Zzmes letter is, 
however, in the conclusion, which is as 
follows :—‘“‘I have no positive opinion as 
to what may hereafter take place. The 
reason for this state of hesitancy is that I 
cannot see my way towards a reconcilia- 
tion of the ethical requirements with the 
politico-economic requirements. On the 
one hand, a condition of things under 
which the owner of, say, the Scilly Isles 
might make tenancy of his land condi- 
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. and philosophy in practice. 
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tional upon professing a certain creed or 
adopting prescribed habits of life, giving 
notice to quit to any who did not submit, 
is ethically indefensible. On the other 
hand the nationalisation of the land, 
effected after compensation for the arti- 
ficial value given by cultivation, amount- 
ing to the greater part of its value, would 
entail, in the shape of interest on the 
required purchase money, as great a sum 
as is now paid in rent, and, indeed, a 
greater, considering the respective rates 
of interest on landed and other property. 
Add to which there is no reason to think 
that the substituted form of administration 
would be better than the existing form of 
administration. The belief that land 
would be better managed by public 
officials than it is by private owners is a 
very wild belief. What the remote future 
may bring forth there is no saying; but 
with a humanity anything like that we 
now know, the implied reorganisation 
would be disastrous.” 

A more singular example of a great 
teacher attempting to diminish the practical 
force of his own teaching has rarely been 
presented to the world than we have in 
the publication of these words. The Pal/ 
Mall Gazette remarks that the letter is a 
very interesting commentary on the tren- 
chant division between philosophy in theory 
This is aptly 
said. But how if Mr Spencer’s difficulty 
is after all due to his living too much in 
the study and too little in the street? 
Those who believe in the eternal justice 
of the principles in reference to the land 
question, which, in ‘“ Social Statics” and in 
“ Political Institutions” alike, Mr Spencer 
set forth, will naturally say that, whilst they 
accept to the full Mr Spencer’s admission 
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that he does not see his way upon this 
question towards the reconciliation of the 
ethical requirements. with the politico- 
economical requirements, it is yet a matter 
of stern duty and obligation with them to 
strive to find a way to such reconciliation. 
They will say that to harmonise politico- 
economical requirements with ethical re- 
qurements is the first duty of statesman- 
ship ; that all forms of disorder in human 
government arise from the failure to do 
this, that ethical requirements must eternally 
be the test of the validity of politico- 
economic conditions, and that therefore 
on the specific question of land nationalisa- 
tion they should at least pay thoughtful 
attention to, and in no wise discourage, 
as Mr Spencer is obviously disposed to 
do, those leaders in the land nationalisa- 
tion movement who honestly believe that 
they are in the way to bring this question 
into practical politics with safety to the 
State and untold good to the people. 

The land nationalisers will be the more 
encouraged in this attitude when they 
observe that in this, his latest utterance, 
by his supposititious reference to the action 
which an owner of the Scilly Isles 
might take, he reaffirms that private 
ownership of land is ethically indefensible, 
and when they analyse the reasons which 
Mr Spencer gives for his difficulty in 
reconciling the ethical with the politico- 
economical requirements. He says that 
nationalisation of the land, ‘“ effected after 
compensation for the artificial value given 
by cultivation, amounting to the greater 
part of its value, would entail, in the 
shape of interest on the required pur- 
chase money, as great a sum as is now 
paid in rent, and, indeed, a greater, con- 
sidering the respective rates of interest on 
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landed and other property.” And he 
adds that there is no reason to think that 
the substituted form of administration 
would be better than the existing form — 
of administration. But here—leaving out 
of account the question of the equity of 
compensation—Mr Spencer falls into the 
error of assuming that land nationalisation 
necessarily involves the actual taking over 
and administering of land by the State. 
This certainly is not contemplated by that 
most ardent of modern land nationalisers, 
the author of “ Progress and Poverty.” 
Mr George declares that though he would 
in the commencement of a new com- - 
munity, were that possible, forbid 
private land owning, he does not 
consider that, in the present complex 
state of society, such a course as the 
actual expropriation of landlords should 
be attempted, that it is not expedient, and 
that it is not necessary. What is expedi- 
ent is that, as far as possible, the element 
of value which has been known in recent 
discussions as the “ unearned increment” 
should be appropriated by taxation. 
What he in effect says is ‘ Don’t take 
the land; take the economic rent, the 
equivalent of the national right.” Thus 
the only conversion he proposes is the 
conversion of the present so-called ozuners 
of land into holders of land. ‘The 
individual and personal relation of every 
so-called owner would remain as now; 
there would be no more specific adminis- 
tration of land by the State than there is 
now. There would simply be a new 
application or development of the taxing 
machinery of the country—an application 
or development not necessarily tending 
to greater complexity in government, 
since by the concentration of taxation on- 
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land values many other methods of taxa- 
tion and much existing machinery might 
be dispensed with. 

Most of us think that the machinery of 
taxation is highly developed already, and 
in very effective working order—though in 
the wrong direction. To make this 
machinery work in the right direction is 
in reality all that is being attempted. 

Much might be said as to other details 
of Mr Spencer’s statement of the diffi- 
culties in the way of land nationalisation. 
It is not, for instance, true of land gener- 
ally that the artificial value given by 
cultivation amounts to the greater part of 
its value. The greater part of the value 
of most town lands is not given to it by 
improvements effected by the owner or 
his predecessors, but by the enterprise of 
the community at large. It is “ unearned 
increment.” What Mr Spencer says as to 
the artificial value given by cultivation 
may be applicable to most purely agri- 
cultural land, but it is not applicable even 
to the whole of this. | 

On the whole, we conclude that for the 
purpose of educating public opinion on 
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the land question the doctrines of Mr 


Spencer are as valuable as ever. So faras 
they have value from the personal 
authority of a great scientific mind such as 
Mr Spencer undoubtedly possesses, the 
letter to. Zhe Times does not diminish that 
value, since, as we have shown, the letter 
is directed against something which is not 
actually proposed. So far as they have 
impersonal value—value as a statement of 
universal truth—that value would not be 
diminished if Mr Spencer declared to-day 
a firm conviction that he must have been 
in a state of lunacy when “ Social Statics” 
was written. In other words, they have a 
value which is inherent. Just as the 
Ten Commandments would not be the less | 
the law of God because they might be 
recited bya priest who had fallen from grace, 
the first principles on the land question 
declared by Mr Herbert Spencer must 


_always be accepted as first principles if, 


apart from the personality of Mr Spencer, © 
they have the ratification of the intellect 
and conscience of humanity. 

: HENRY ROSE. 


St George's Creed. 


++ —_— 


PROMISE IV. 


‘¢T will not deceive or cause to be deceived, any 
~ human being for my gain or pleasure; nor 
hurt, or cause to be hurt, any human being 
for my gain or pleasure; nor rob, or cause 
to be robbed, any human being for my gain or 
pleasure. ’’-—Promise LV. of St George's Creed. 


In one of his recently published letters, 
John Sterling writes, “ How often one 


finds in life, that an idea which one may 
have met with in youth, made visible in 
words, but also veiled in them, and which 
in this shape has haunted one with a dim 
sense of something divine and inscrutable, 
becomes at the call of conscience, or when 
real events and beings give it its fit body 

a messenger from Heaven 
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and the familiar friend of one’s after-. 


days.” 

These words sound almost like a parable 
of the course through which the teaching 
of the world’s great teachers go. First 


the music of the words stirs the heart | 
with a divine feeling of the truth which | 


is in them, but the effort seems too great 


to bring the feeling to earth in the chains | 
of thought and harness it to the work of | 


every day life. 


Most likely some portion of the truth | 


is taken for the whole, and is embodied 
in action, but the common life of the race 
cannot thrive on half measures of God’s 


truth, and it drifts further and further 
away until it reaches the fatal point of | 


saying “The teacher is divine, and the 


teaching is perfect,—but they are im-_ 


practicable.” 

But the first great words remain, and 
at length, to first one and then another, 
they ‘become at the call of conscience, 
or when real events and beings give them 


fit body, a messenger from Heaven.” 


And those who are so called, become the 
“evidence of things unseen” to their 
fellows. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself.” These words remain always ; 
but strange it is that to the blindness or 
arrogance of each new generation the 
question has to be answered, “ Who is 
my neighbour?” I think it is felt by us 
that at the root of all John Ruskin’s teach- 
ing, there is evidence of a call to explain 
to this new era of disintegration the 
eternal relations existing between man 
and man ; and to show us that we cannot 
- escape from the personal responsibility of 
these relations even by the most finely 
arranged machinery of life. We have 
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learned that the life of our world cannot 
reach its highest perfection by every one 
leaving their all, that they may become 
neighbours to the whole world, and nearer 
relations to no one. But we have not 
yet learned, that there is a worse imper- 
fection before us in our refusal to accept 
the responsibility of those relationships 
through which are provided our daily food 
and clothes and shelter. We have for 
long been considering it as the highest 
ideal of Christian life to be continually 
coming and going between Jerusalem and 
Jericho for the special purpose of helping 
those who have “ fallen among thieves.” 
And now behold our inns are all full and 
our money spent, and yet the victims only 
seem to increase on our hands, and the 
thieves seem more abundant than ever. 

If I have understood Mr Ruskin rightly 
he has in effect said this to us :—What if 
these unfortunates are on the road mainly 
because you are not either at Jerusalem or 
Jerico doing the simple daily work which 
God has fitted you to do? And what if 
the thieves are increasing daily in number 
because your living is got by some refined 
form of living on others? If you are so 
happy and well cared for by that means, 
why may there not be a degree of happi- 
ness too for those who would live on others 
in a less refined manner. 

St George’s Guild asks from its members 
this promise—“I will not deceive, or 
cause to be deceived, any human being 
for my gain or pleasure; nor hurt, or 
cause to be hurt, any human being for 
my gain or pleasure ; nor rob, or cause to 
be robbed, any human being for my gain 
or pleasure.” Is it possible that even to the 
members of the Guild, these words are yet 
only an idea clothed, but also veiled, in 
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words: only yet haunting them with a dim 


sense of something divine, and yet waiting 
to become a message from heaven, when 
real events and beings give them fit body ? 
It may be so. For which of us would 
have any wish to deceive, or hurt, or rob 
any human being for our gain or pleasure 
—if we knew we were doing it? This 
promise, in the presence of St George’s 
Master, must have more in it than con- 
firmation of the ordinary practices of per- 
sonal intercourse. 

Is it any help to us to notice that this pro- 
mise comes after this other promise—“ I will 
labour with such strength and opportunity 
as God gives me for my ewn daily bread ?” 

Is it possible that the complications of 
our nineteenth century living have taken 
us so far from the sources of our life that 
it is impossible for us to know who is hurt, 
or robbed, or deceived in the process of 
bringing our daily bread to us? 

That we have cheap bread and cheap 
agricultural produce of all kinds is to our 
great gain—but our agricultural labourers 
are herding in our towns in corrupting 
masses to save themselves from dying in 
the country. 

We have the gain—if gain it be—of 
endless varieties of cheap material for 
every want of clothing—but our girls are 
losing the beauty of their womanhood, 
and our men the power of their manhood 
in the ceaseless grind of our great mills. 

We need not lessen the pleasure of our 
days by troubling to sew with our own 
fingers in our own homes, for it is as cheap 
to get another woman to do it for us. 
But we know that those other women are 
keeping starvation from themselves by 
heart-breaking labour for little pay ; and 
labour, moreover, which makes them but 
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the slaves of a machine, instead of the 
artist mistresses of their work. 

Newspapers to improve our minds, and 
matches to light our lamps, withall, we 
must have—although the retailers, at least, 
of these may have to run about, cold and 
hungry and. footsore, to whatever hour it 
may please the great world to walk about. 

And so we hurt and rob and deceive 
helplessly. Did St George mean to bring 
us to this dilemma when he demanded the 
promise ? | 7 

It appears that what is asked in these 
seemingly simple words is that those of us, 
to whom the place of servants—not 
masters—is assigned, shall leave the life 
of our century, and place ourselves again in 
direct, or in as direct as possible, contact 
with the primal necessities of life. We 


‘must either grow our own corn or see 


those who grow it for us; we must weave 
our own cloth, or know -those who weave 
it for us, so that we may pay them in even 
more than just money. wages. And for 
our luxuries—if the making of them is not 
contributing to the highest life possible to 
the worker, we must go without them. 
What may be the future development 
of national industry, or what the duty of 
those who are already in the position of 
masters of that industry, we cannot decide, 
nor is it our place to decide; but for. our- 
selves we know that we can only be just 
to those who are individuals to our thought 
—if not to our eyes—and that we can have 
no possibility of moral relations to those 
who are only part of that great machine 
called Suppy and Demand, which has 
given us our modern excuse for asking the 
question, “Who is my _ neighbour?” 
Perhaps the most fatal neutralizer of all 
effort is the thought that the actions of one 
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detached individual, here and there, are 
quite futile for good against a whole 
system of society. 

The great effort, which any radical 
change of life would require, would, I 
believe, be gladly made by many if they 
could see any hope of definite and in- 
creasing good as the result. But such 
effort for so little result—who is equal to 
this? Let us for once accept the thought 
of the futility of individual effort, and take 
the only ground from which, I believe, it 
is possible to effectually demand any great 
and disturbing change of individual life. 

Faith in God produces neither more nor 
less than simple, practical obedience to 
His commands, even when that obedience 


seems to throw our own lives and the lives 
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of our fellow creatures into entire confusion. 
If we make our own garments, rather 
than give an unjust wage to another, we 
can only see that a fellow creature may 
be starved ; but faith is not only instead 
of, but in spite of, sight. 
If we grow our own corn, instead of 


deceiving ourselves and our neighbour 


with the belief that our work should be to 

talk to him, we can only see that one more 

has gone to overstock the labour market. 
But surely we may pray for faith even 


as a grain of mustard seed ; for in the end 


we can only know what is right for us to 


| do—we cannot know the final result of 


any action of ours, in a universe of which 
we are less than dust in the balance. 
A COMPANION OF ST GEORGE, 


The Ruskin Cabinet—UWhitelands College. 
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NOTES ON THE SIXTY PICTURES BY PROFESSOR RUSKIN, LL.D. 


I1I.—Turner. 
31—60. 

TURNER was born on St George’s Day, 1775. 
He produced no work of importance till 
he was past twenty ;—working constantly, 
from the day he could hold a _ pencil 
in steady studentship, with gradually- 
increasing intelligence, and, fortunately 
for him, rightly-guided skill. 

In the summer of 1797, when he was two 
and twenty, he took his first journey into 
Yorkshire and Cumberland. In the 
following year he exhibited ten pictures at 
the Royal Academy. 

Mr Ruskin divides his artistic life into 
five periods. It is to be remembered that 
the reputation of Turner to-day, is owing 


not less to his own unsurpassable genius 
as a painter, than to Mr Ruskin’s life- 
long proclamation of it. The five 
volumes of Zhe Modern Painters, perhaps 
the finest prose of the Victorian era, are 
an iniperishable monument alike to the 
genius of the writer, and that of the 
painter, whose Divine gift, he was among 
the first to see and prize at its full value. 

First Period 1800—1to. His manner is 
stern, reserved, quiet, grave in colour, 
forceful in hand. His mind tranquil ; 
fixed in physical study on mountain sub- 
ject ; in moral study on the Mythology of 
Homer, and on the Law of the Old 
‘Testament. 


' Second Period 1810—20. His manner 
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becomes gentle and refined in the extreme. 
He perceives the most subtle qualities of 
‘natural beauty in form:and atmosphere. 
 Ihird Period 1820—30. A great 
change gradually takes place in his moral 
temper, owing to some evil chances of his 
life. After 1825 he begins to show his 
power wantonly. He forms in this period 
his own complete and individual manner 
as a painter. ; met 

fourth Period 1830—4o. He produces 
‘his most wonderful work in his own special 
manner, in the perfect pieces of it insuper- 
able. 

The following are some of the great 
pictures of his time. Childe Harold 
(1832), The Golden Bough (1834), Mer- 
cury and Argus (1836), Juliet and her 
Nurse (1836), Shylock (1837), Modern 
Italy (1838), The Slave Ship (1838), The 
Fighting Temeraire (1838). 

[Every student should go and study his 
pictures in the National Gallery. ] 

Fifth Period 1840—50. The work of 
the first five years of the decade is in 
many respects supremely, and with 
reviving power, beautiful. 

Campo Santo, Venice, 1842. 
to Venice, 1844. 

His mind failed in 1 the year 1845. 
died in 1851. 

Besides great pictures, Turner produced 
many vignette illustrations for books, such 
as Byron, Rogers, Walter Scott, &c., 
which are now of extreme value. In 
addition to these he had a series of Eng- 
land Drawings (Liber Studiorum, &c.) ; 
France Drawings, Rivers, &c.; Alpine 
Sketches, Italian Sketches, anc many more. 

Drawings which Turner obtained £4 10 
for with difficulty, are now not to be had 


for os 1000, 


Approach 


He 
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31... 
Sketch for lines of composition. 
Bridge near Windsor. By his own 


hand—of the great early time. 

No question what the form of trees shall 
be. : 

A type of delineation rightly so called. 


32. 

Photograph from the water colour 
drawing made at Farnley, to answer a 
guest’s question at breakfast—what a ship 
of the line was like? The drawing was 
finished when the questioner with the. 
rest of the party came back from shooting. 

Of great early time. Unsurpassable. 

33. | 
Upper fall of Reichenbach. : 
Photograph from finished water colour. 


Drawing of the same _ period. (At 
Farnley.) 

34. 
Vevay. 


Drawing of the same time (Photograph 
of.) How to paint Oak Trees. (At 
Farnley.) 

| 35. 

Fac-simile of one of his sketches from 
nature on his first Italian Journey. 
Naples. 

Fac-simile by Mr Ward. Original in 
National Gallery. Example of Turner’s 
fixed manner of sketching throughout life 
—the utmost possible quantity of informa- 
tion put into the smallest possible space, 
but a/ways arranged for a perfect picture. 
The original is in pencil, and so was the 
copy at first, but, nobody seeing the 
quantity that was in it, I made Ward pen 
the distance over the pencil, except 
Sorrento and Capri on the horizon, and 
stopped him, at the foreground,—finding 
the lines became scratchy and insensitive,— 
but the foreground has-been a good deal 
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rubbed out since—by my carelessness and 
to my sorrow. 


36. . 
Photograph from the realization of one of 
the twenty or thirty Neapolitan subjects 
thus obtained. (At Farnley.) 


37. 

Engraving of Drawing of Narni, made 
soon afterwards for Hakewill’s Italy. (At 
Brantwood.) 

38. 

Fac-simile of Vignette of Galileo’s villa 
made about the same time for Rogers’ 
Italy, |p. 125] by Mr Ward. (In National 
Gallery.) 


[NorEs. ] 


—‘* Sacred be 

His villa (justly was it called the Gem !) 
Sacred the lawn, where many a cypress threw 
Its length of shadow, while he watched the 

stars!” ROGERS. 
Milton visited Galileo, old, and-blind, and a 

prisoner to the Inquisition, in 1638. 
‘‘ The broad circumference 


Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose 
orb 


Through optic glass, the Tuscan artist views 
At ev’ning from the top of Fesole—” 
MILTON P. L. 1, 286—9. 
39, 
Yorkshire Drawing. 
Of finest middle time. (At 


Engraving of 
Richmond. 
Brantwood. ) 


40. 
Engraving of Yorkshire Drawing. 
Heyshain. Morecambe Bay, and_ 
Coniston old man, in the distance. 
(Drawing analysed in Elements of 
Drawing.) 

41, 
Engraving of Arona fon Lago 


Maggiore.]| Drawing of finest late time. 
(At Brantwood.) 

[See large copy ay Mr Ward in 
Refectory. | : 


with pen. 
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. 42, 

Caudebec. Fac-simile of one of the 
Studies in Colour for the Rivers of France. ° 
Copy by Miss Say. (In National Gallery.) 


43. 
Etching for the Plate’ of Holy 1 Island. 
(Liber Studiorum.) | 
44. 
Finished Plate of Holy Island. 
(Liber Studiorum.) 


45. 
Finished. Plate of Mill near the Grande 


Chartreuse. (Liber Studiorum.) 
46. 
Rome—composition. 
The Capitol, Forum, and arch of 


| Severus, seen through Arch of Titus 


(brought up halfa mile in order to manage _ 
it.) A (poor) child’s Funeral passing by 


| the Arch of Severus. 


“AT. 
S. Peter’s, with the castle and bridge of 


IS) Angelo unaltered, but the largeness of 


dome a little exaggerated. 
Both these vignettes belong to the lfaly. 
Best central Turner time. 
48-49, | 
Sketches from nature, afterwards touched 
On the Seine. (Marly.) 
Finest late period. ny: 
. 50. 
Town on Loire (I forget which.) _ 
Sketched from nature touched with 


colour. 


ol. 
Beaugency on the Loire. 


Colour Study for a Drawing. Superb. 
. - god. 
Blois—Chateau de. 
Study for Drawing. Superb. 
[Copy of writing on back of Drawing— 
“Chateau de Blois, by Mr Wm. Ward. Copied 
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for me from Turner’s Study in the National 
Gallery. Excellent. J. RUSKIN.” ] 


53. 
French Lugger off Light-houses of the 
Héve. 
Lovely (and invaluable as a practice 
copy.) 
[Copy of writing on Drawing. 


the Héve. Copied for me from Turner’s Study in 
the National Gallery. Admirable. J. RUSKIN.” ] 


o4., 
Honfleur. Study for finished Drawing. 
Excellent for practice copy. 


[Copy of writing on back of drawing—‘* Honfleur 
by Mr Wm. Ward. Copied for me from Turner’s 
Study in the National Gallery. Excellent. J. 
RUSKIN.”’] 

| 55. 
Large Seine Steamer. 


Wonderful, but I want Mr Ward to look if there 
be not something wrong in the apparently doubled 


hull. J. RUSKIN. 


‘* Light-houses of 
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Rouen. South Avenue. 

Study for Drawing. Superb. 


o7. 
Mr Ward is to fill with my favourite 
Golden Avenue. 


58. 
Luxembourg. 


59. 
Mr Ward is to do another Luxembourg. 


60. 
For summary of meaning of the Sixty 
Drawings. 
Solomon and the Soe of Sheba!!! 
(By Carpaccio.) 
Copied from S. Louis’ Church at Venice 
by Mrs Henry Goodwin. 


Brantwood, Feb. 8th, 1883. 


The Great Day. 


No sun, no moon, no stars in heaven, 


The spheres their ancient laws forget ; 


Through gloom of thunderous clouds, strange fires 


Leap where the great White Throne is set. 


O, heavy-laden labourers ; 


=n 


Who toil in slavery, darkness, dearth ; 


The Lord arises mightily 


To judge for you, ye poor of earth! 
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O, lords and dames of every soil, 
Why fall ye, stricken down with fear? 
Bring Him rich gifts with polished speech, 
Corrupt the Judge who judges here! 


O, merchants, why this trembling haste 
To hide your gains, like thieves found out? 
Your ledgers are writ honestly— 


Stand to this Judge with language stout. 


O statesmen, subtle men of law, 
What horror holds your tongue so still? 
Raise motions, precedents; command 


This Judge’s judgment to your will. 


O, valiant captains, hearts of steel, 
Be ye not hearts of water now; 
In duty’s cause ye wasted, slew— 


Will not this Judge that plea allow? 


O, priests, who flourished on God’s name, 
Fly not, like strangers, from his face ; 
What though ye ruined men with lies, 


Ye preached God gracious—ask his grace. 


Burnings and terrors; utterance 
Of huge decrees astonishing : 
The passing of that which hath been, 


And the new order gathering. 


J. © KENWORTHY. 
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Societies. 


Sep Se we 


THE CARLYLE SociETY OF LONDON.— 


The usual monthly meeting of the 
Society took place on the 4th November, 
at 8 p.m., at Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet 
Street, E.C., the President as_ usual 
occupying the chair. The Rev. Canon 
Blackley read a paper on “ Prevention of 
Pauperism by Compulsory Pensions.” 


The President took as-texts for the dis- 


course passages from “Latter Day 
Pamphlets,” popular edition, page 41 
(“Model Prisons,”) and pages 133-4 
(“The New Downing Street”). It. is 
needless to say that the subject chosen by 
Canon Blackley was thoroughly in the 
spirit of Carlyle; a very slight reference 
to any of Carlyle’s social-economic works, 
and a perusal of almost any of his other 
books (e.g. ‘“‘ Sartor Resartus,” ‘ French 
Revolution,”) are enough to show him as 
an ardent and practical social’ reformer, 
especially on such lines as the paper read 
this evening proceeded on. Canon Black- 
ley’s proposal is that young men, say from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age, should 
pay into a fund controlled by the state, a 


sum varying from one to two shillings | 


per week, which according to the statis- 
tics referred to by him, would suffice 
to provide pensions for each person who 
had so paid in of from 4s to 8s weekly. 
At present, the Canon said, out of the 
individuals in our population who die after 
the age of sixty, forty-five per cent die 
paupers, that is, for every one who dies 
possessed of some means, one dies pos- 
sessed of none—strange in a_ christian 


land! The details of such a scheme 
could not be placed fully before an 
audience in one evening, much less can 
they be summarised here. The object of 
the lecture, which was entirely practical, 
was to excite attention, and bring the 
hearers to think out and investigate the 
matter. Canon Blackley besides speaking 
well, and with a command of pathos and 
eloquence, which, in a practical matter, 
he rightly uses but little, speaks with 
authority. For many years he has worked 
on this and kindred schemes, he is a 
moving spirit in a society formed to carry 
out the objects which he advocated this 
evening, and which he has brought before - 
Parliament. It seems probable that his 
well-thought-out plans will be adopted in 
the future. One point he desires to carry 
by this proposal, is the provision of sick 
pay, as well as the pension in old age, and 
this is the part of the scheme which he has 
experienced difficulty in getting public men 
to accept, as it appears to conflict with 
some received ideas of what Carlyle called 
the “ dismal science.” The interest taken 
by members in the subject was great, and 
protracted the meeting to a late hour. 
Two members especially spoke as large 
employers of labour, and detailed the 
methods adopted by them to benefit their 
men, principally by voluntary contributions 
on the part of the latter, supported also by 
aid from the employers ; their success had 
been but moderate ; perhaps they were 
educating their men in their own direction 
of thrift more than they supposed—pro- 
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gress is often slow. The Auditor to our 
Society, a chartered accountant of long 
standing, gave his personal experience of 
the working of an important provident 
society; his leading point was the care 
and skill required in dealing with benefit 
schemes. He dwelt as well on passages in 
Carlyle bearing on the subject of the lecture. 
Nearly all our members had questions to 
ask, or observations to make, but the 
principal speakers were Messrs Arthur 
Stephens Gridley, (the first secretary to our 
Society when it was founded by himself 
and a few other students of Carlyle in 
1879), Frost, Freeman, and Gollan. The 
President summed up and concluded the 


meeting. : 
HENRY E. WEST, Secretary. 


* * * 


GiasGow Ruskin’ Society. — The 
session of lectures in connection with 


the Ruskin Society of Glasgow opened on. 


13th November, when Mr William Jolly, 
Inspector of Schools, delivered a lecture in 
the Christian Institute. Professor Story 
presided, and there was a large attend- 
ance. The Chairman, in introducing the 
business, said that the first of the objects 
of the Society in connection with which 
they were met, was to study and circulate 
the works of Mr Ruskin. This, in itself, 
he thought, was a high and elevating aim, 
uniting, as it did, the membeis of the 
society not in any formula binding on 


mind-and conscience, but in the pursuance 


of a high and elevating study, which he 
held ‘the study of the writings of Mr 
Ruskin to be. They might differ, perhaps 


many of them did differ, as to points. 


of detail in those writings, but no one 
could study them without feeling’ that he 
was in contact with a singularly pure, 
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beautiful, ingenious, and fervent mind; a 
mind moving on the right plane of senti- 
ment and intelligence, contact with which 
absorbed ideas which helped to raise the 
minds of those who studied his writings ; 
to use a phrase of his own, “to raise it 
above the thick“‘darkness ‘which broods 
over the blast of the furnace and the 
rolling of the wheel.” About the writings 
of Mr Ruskin it always seemed to him 
that there was athigh, almost divine, ideal 
of what it was possible to make human 
life. The same ideal was found in 
Wordsworth. Another object of the Society 
was to promote friendy intercourse among 
the members who desired to study Ruskin’s 
works. The benefits of intercourse were 
too often overlooked in connection with 
education. In many quarters there was 
the dull image of the lonely student whet- 
ting his solitary intelligence against the 
grindstone of the ingenious crammer. It 
was a process which might produce the 
specialist or the pedant,®but it would never 
produce the free, open-minded man or 
woman delighting in intercourse and the 
interchange of ideas with those of his kind. 
It was very common to say that this was 
an unpoetic age; but an age was poetic 
or unpoetic just in the degree that men 
filled it with noble or with sordid thoughts. 
He had been struck on reading a remark 
made at the Art Congress by an_ artist 
whom he knew, Mr Hole. He said that 
art was something that dwelt in a man 
himself and caused him to produce artistic 
things. In the same way poetry was a 
thing that dwelt in a man’s mind and 
caused him to produce poetic things above 
the level of his ordinary life. There need 
be no want of poetry in our age.’ Such a 
theme as the voyage of the Great Eastern, 
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when she went westward to lay the great 
telegraph cable which was to connect the 
Eastern with the Western World was in 
all essential respects as poetic as the 
voyages of the Argonauts of old, when 
they went searching for their preposterous 
golden fleece. The story of .Gordon’s 
advance on Khartoum, of his defence 
there, and of his desertion, were full of 
elements, morally and spiritually, infinitely 
more heroic than anything connected with 
the life of Achilles or the sack of Troy. 
One could not walk through a street in 
Glasgow in which there resided families 
who, within recent years, had come from 
the country to the smoky and demoralising 
town without finding on every hand the 
elements of pathos.as deep as those of Lear 
or of Marguerite. 

Mr Jolly then - coat with his 
lecture, which was entitled ‘ Poetry in 
its relation to Life and Progress.” It 
was to. 
majority of men looked upon poetry as 


~ an amiable dilettanteism, a fanciful luxury, - 


to be indulged in by the well-to-do, the 
sentimental and the lazy, and by the old 


women of both sexes; but by men in 


general to be used only as a plaything for 


high days and holidays, not fitted for 
earnest, practical people who had work to 
do in life, and meant to doit. Poetry was 
in reality, however, one of the most earnest 
and practical of things, dealing with 
realities more substantial and permanent 
than those of the market. 
of humanity next only to religion. Poetry 
was the expression, by fit, harmonious 
words, of the intense exercise of combined 
intellect and feeling, guided by ideality, in 


the universe of man, nature, and God, for 


_ pleasure, refinement, and higher’ culture.'}“and “strong and deeper moral purpose, 


be feared, he said, that the 


It had functions 
/ crowded cities. 
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Going on to speak of the relations of 
poetry to modern life, he said that ‘one of 
the great features of modern industrial life 
was the extraordinary development of 
trade and commerce, and the _ result- 
ing constantly differentiating industries. 
These certainly at first sight seemed 


prosaic enough, and little likely to lend 


themselves to poetical purposes. The 
older crafts had gathered round them a 
certain halo of age and romantic and 
other associations that touched them with 
the hue of poesy, but the rude and rough 
grind of later trades, with their dirt, 
dinginess, and clamour would seem to shut 
out all poetical sights, sounds, and inspira- 
tions. Yet such was not the case. The 
deeper insight,, the wider sympathies of 
modern poetry had found,- and would 
increasingly find, admirable poetic 
elements. In proof of the poetical 
fields of genuine. inspiration that these 
unlikely commercial relations were capable 
of yielding, there might be quoted a wide 
range of high-toned poetry. It must 
suffice; however, to recall such_ splen- 
did odes as “ The Lay of the Bell” and 
“The Launching of the Ship. ». 4, "Phere 
were further and most gratifying proofs of 
the higher functions ‘to’ humanity that 
poetry was gradually and powerfully per- 
forming in ‘its  rélations to delicate, 
difficult, and distressing~ problems of 
modern social existence, especially of the 
life of the degraded poor of our seething 
social centres, our Overgrown and over- 
Under the guidance of 
not a few good and gifted souls poetry 
was clothing herself in the mantle of the 
prophet, and was uttering with power and 


~ pathos’a distinctly higher ethical element, 
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which might be said to. be one of its 
present special characteristics, and which, 
it was to be hoped, for the sake of 
humanity and poetry, would steadily grow. 
Poetry had a great. future before it. They 
had raised it to its true dignity as a per- 
manent factor in the progress of mankind. 
It had an important work to do in the 
educational development of man which 
could §be done by no other means. 
Wordsworth foresaw this great future of 
poetry, and felt in a prophetic mood when, 
with the century, he inaugurated “the 
spousal verse of this great consummation ” 
that poetry would aid in creating ‘“‘a 
better time, more wise laws, and 
simpler manners.”— Glasgow Herald. 


* Te * * %* 


Grascow Ruskin Socirty.—The first 
ordinary meeting of the society was held 
on November 18th, when Mr W. Marwick 
read a paper on “The Ruskin Reading 
Guild in its relation to the Study of Great 
Authors.” Mr Jolly presided, and intro- 
duced Mr Marwick to the meeting. The 
paper dealt with the function of great men 
as the historians and prophets and 
educators of humanity, and showed the 
need for careful and thoughtful study of 
their writings. The ideal aim and practical 
mission of a true Reading Guild were 
set forth, and the value of association 
in branches for purposes of study was 
pointed out. After several members had 
spoken, and Mr Marwick had given a 
brief account of the progress and working 
of the Guild, and answered questions with 
reference to it, a motion was carried, re- 
-mitting to the Committee to consider the 
question as to the formation of branches of 
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the Guild in connection with the society. 
Several new meinbers were proposed. 
HY. R. HOWATT, Secretary. 


*& * * * 


As General Secretary of the Ruskin 
Guild, Mr Marwick came ostensibly to 
plead the cause of the Guild, but his 
lecture entered into a wider field, and 
discussed the subject of literature and its 
study in a sober, thoughtful method, much 
needed in our superficial times. Mr 
Marwick stated that the object of the 
Guild was the study of Ruskin and _ his 
masters, and that a Guild in its true 
meaning was a brotherhood of persons 
united by a common ideal. There were 
religious, social, and craft Guilds, and now 
literary Guilds were desired. Our life is _ 
an aim with a mission—the mission of 


reaching that aim. The study of the 


hundred best books or of the world’s best 
authors would be a herculean task. The 
fittest books for us are the books that we 
should read. At the same time, said the 
lecturer, there were books for. the hour, 
novels, and stories of travel, and it was 
only when these usurped the time for 
serious study that they were hurtful. A 
wise book may have false passages, but 
it is a revelation for the acceptance or 
rejection of which we have ourselves to 
choose. Our rank is measured by the 
comradeship we have with the mighty 
dead. Great teachers can only benefit us 
when we love them, and when we show 
our love by entering into their hearts and 
their thoughts. To read the quantity 
most of us read is a cramming of our 
minds with mischievous’ knowledge. 
The man who thoroughly reads any book 
must suppress himself, think only of his 
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subject, and straining all his powers, 
understand the words he reads, should he 
have to dig for their meaning. The great 
author does not use words as we do; they 
have their own meaning which must be 
explored, and the truest literary culture 
comes from the exploration. 

A sacrifice of egotism is wanted to find 
the treasures of the true kings, the men 
who know the truths necessary for human 
life. Uneducated people value their half- 
digested opinions as highly as the life 
thoughts of our great men, but opiniona- 
tiveness is prohibitive to moral progress, 
and private judgment is worthless till the 
accent rests no longer on frivate, but is 
transferred to judgment. But, said the 
lecturer, knowledge does not. create truth ; 
it discovers it. The consciousness of 
greatness is the expression of the in- 
articulate thought of multitudes. They 
give out only what they have absorbed of 
universal nature. They discern clearly, 
what we see dimly, but they belong to the 
earth that bears them, the human world 
that includes them, and the God who 
inspires them. 

Genius is half of heaven, but it is also of 
the common mortals. It is no phenom- 
enon apart from its country and epoch, and 
its conceptions are not only beautiful 
dreams ; though its words may not be in- 
telligent to its contemporaries, it will be 
full of benefit to posterity, and whatever 
message it brings, it comes not by mere 
intuition, for it is built on a firm super- 
structure—the thoughts of the past which 
they interpret, but do not supersede. The 
priest is not so great as the religion he 
interprets. Mr Marwick went on to ex- 
plain the special object of. the Guild, the 
uniting of all faculties and sources in 


-so aid 
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search of a special aim, each branch com- 
plete in itself, but all working towards one 
end, bound by a common ideal of tradition 
and love. Mr Jolly, the chairman, com- 
plimented the young essayist on his most 
admirable paper, and spoke briefly of the 
functions of great men, instructive and 
prophetic, and not easily understood, 
because if they have a true message, they 
go before their race and time. Some dis- 
cussion followed, after which Mr Marwick 
gave an account of the management and 
progress of the Guild, which originated in 
Arbroath two years ago, and has now 
associates all over Great Britain, Ireland, 
and Wales.—Glasgow Evening News, 
LVov. 20th, 1889. 


* * * * 


THE Ruskin Reapinc ‘GuiLp.—The 
opening of the third session of the Ruskin 
Reading Guild has already been signalised 
by the formation of several new branches, 
and by the addition of new Associates. 
Strong branches have been formed at 
Sefton’ Park, Liverpool; and at Armagh, 
Ireland, and the Edinburgh Branch has 
divided into two, in order to form branches 
for the North and South sides of the city. 
The Ruskin Society of Glasgow has 
remitted to its committee, the question as 
to the formation of branches of the Guild 
in connection with the society. Other 
branches will probably soon be formed, 
and the extension of the Guild all over the 
country is only a question’ of time. The 
General Secretary would appeal to all 
the Associates of the Guild to form each a 
branch in his or her particular district, and 
in the extension of the Guild. 
Secretaries of Branches, and Associates, are 
reminded that the annual subscriptions 
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are payable on ist December to the 
General Treasurer, Mr D. R. Adair, L.A., 
72 Polwarth Gardens, Edinburgh. 


* * * * 


EDINBURGH BRANcH.—A meeting of 
this branch was held in Mr Adair’s house, 
72 Polwarth Gardens, on Friday evening, 
1st November. Two new members were 
added to the roll. The reading of the 
concluding sections of the ‘ Crown of 
Wild Olive,” which was then proceded 
with, gave rise to a lively discussion of Mr 
Ruskin’s views with regard to machinery. 
It was arranged to hold next meeting in 
Mr Bell’s, 11 Dundonald Street, on 
Friday evening, 15th inst. At this meet- 
ing, which was well attended, Mr Marwick, 
the General Secretary, was present, and 
gave a short account of the position and 
prospects=.0f. the =Guild.ot ile | then: m=: 
timated that Mr Collingwood, who is to 
lecture in Glasgow and Arbroath about 
the middle of December, will be glad to 
lecture to this branch also, if a suitable 
evening can be fixed on, end a small 
Committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. After a new 
member had been enrolled, the question 
of the division of the branch into two 
sections was again raised, and it was 
ultimately resolved that two branches of 
the Guild should be formed—one for the 
north side of the city, and the other for the 
south side, and that the meetings should 
be held on alternate Friday evenings, so 
that members who cared to do so could 
attend the meetings of both branches. 
Miss Craigie, 2 Eyre Crescent, was 
appointed Secretary of the north branch, 
and Mr Galloway was retained as Secre- 


tary to the south branch, The preface to | 
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“Unto this Last” was then read and 


commented on. 7 
* * * % 

GiLascow Brancu. — The Glasgow - 
Branch of the R. R. G. has held three 
meetings since the beginning of the new 
session. ‘The first was on September 24th, 
when ten members (four gentlemen and 
six ladies) were present. It was decided 
to have monthly meetings, the day fixed 
on being the 1st Friday of each month. 
Time, 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. Place, 67 Gibson 
Street, Hillhead. Text book to be studied, 
“Time and Tide.” Papers from members, 
or special Fournal articles to receive due 
attention. Miss Smith was elected Secre- 
tary. At the meeting held on Friday, 
October «ath, half of Mr Smarts “A 
Disciple of Plato” was read. There were 
present nine members. Arrangements 
are now being made for weekly meetings 
for ladies. Strangers will be made 
welcome at the monthly meetings. - 

AN extra meeting of this Branch was 
held at 67 Gibson Street on Thursday 
evening, 14th November. Mr Marwick 
took the chair, and opened the meeting 
by giving a sketch of the Guild, past, 
present, and future. He dwelt chiefly on 
what was presently being done in regard 
to starting new branches and setting other 
work in order for the new _ session. 
Letter VIL >“ Time and? Vide” gwas 
then read by Mr Andrew, and a lengthy 
discussion followed on several of the 
questions dealt with in this Letter. 
Letter IX. was also read, and the meet- 
ing closed. Several visitors were present. 
Mr. Marwick distributed the syllabus of the 
‘“‘Glasgow Ruskin Society” to those 
present, There was an attendance of 12. 

E. H. SMITH, Secretary. 
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_ ARBROATH BrancH.—During the month 
four meetings of the Guild have been 
held, at which the readings from ‘ Past 
and Present” have been continued—+the 
chapter on “Hero Worship” especially 
being highly appreciated by the members 
present. At the meeting on November 
11th, two new members were enrolled, 
and heartily welcomed to the Guild. 

* * * * * 


SEFTON Park BrancHu.—The Sefton 
Park Branch of the “ Ruskin Reading 
Guild” held its second meeting on Wed- 
nesday, November 13th, at the residence 
of Mrs Forrester, 16 Wellesley Terrace. 
The Hon. President, Dr Parsons, occu- 
pred the Chair, 29 members and 4 visitors 
being present. When the minutes had 
been read by Mr Lawrence’ Fleming, and 
a letter from Mr Marwick, the General 
Secretary, relating to the business matters 
of the Branch, by Mr A. G. Carruthers ; 
a short, but very appropriate address, by 
way of introduction to the study of 
“Sesame and Lillies,” was given by Mr 
Wardle, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Liverpool Ruskin Society.” Several of 
the members then read aloud in turns, the 
reading being alternated with lively dis- 
cussion, chiefly on books. Some very 
interesting remarks were made both by 
the President, and the Vice-President, Mr 
G. H. Ball; the latter especially empha- 
sized the very great importance of 
Historical Reading, as a foundation for all 
other, and the great advantage to be 
derived from the perusal of good novels. 
Every one present seemed highly 
pleased with the meeting, which ter- 
minated in social enjoyment. 


MARY E. EDWARDS, Aon. Secretary. 
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ARMAGH BRANcH.—A_ Branch of the 
Ruskin Reading Guild has been estab-. 
lished in Armagh. Eighteen. members 
have been enrolled, with Dr E. L. Fischer, 
Abbey Street, as Secretary, and Miss Bell. 
as Treasurer. The two rules adopted by 
the branch, besides the general rules, 
are :—(1) All ladies are to do some work 
during the time of meeting such as knitt- 
ing, embroidery, &c., &c.; (2) Authors 
of high intellectual standing, such as. 
Professor Max Miller, J. A. Froude, are 
also to be adopted for study. The pro- 
gramme for 1889-90 includes :—‘‘ Sesame 
and Lilies,” Ruskin ; “Our Manners and 
Customs,” M. Miller ; “‘ Frondes Agrestes,” 
Ruskin ; “ What to do,” Tolstoi; one of 
the “ Short Studies,” Froude ; “ Past and 
Present,” Carlyle. The first meeting -is: 
to be held on the first Tuesday of Decem- 
ber, and after that every Tuesday, from 8 
to 10, in the houses of the various members. 
* * * * 

Home ReapinGc CircLes.—In order to 
aid the members of the Guild and others 
interested. in its work, Home Reading 
Circles are about to be established, one for 
the study of Carlyle’s, Ruskin’s, Mazzini’s, 
and Tolstoi’s Social and Economic ‘Veach- 
ing, conducted by Mr W. Marwick, Hill- 
side House, Arbroath, N.B., from whom 
the syllabus (price, 3d each, or in packets 
of 5, 1s post free), can be had; and 
another for the study of the Elements of 
Art, conducted by Mr W. G. Collingwood, 
M.A., Gillhead, Windermere, the syllabus 
of which (price 6d) can be had from Mr 
M. E. Sadler, M.A., Examination Schools, 
Oxford. The work of Mr Marwick’s 


Reading Circle will begin on 1st Dec., by 


the sending out of memoranda papers to 
those who have joined. 
\ 
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- Tue Ruskin READING GUILD JOURNAL. 
_ —With the January issue the Yournal will 
appear in an enlarged and improved form. 
Several series of interesting papers by 
prominent disciples and students of Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Mazzini, Tolstoit, &c., are being 
arranged for, and will appear in the course 
of the year. The “ Book Gazette” will 
occupy a prominent place in the work of 
the Fournal. A Notes and Queries page 
will be opened in January, so as to aid in 
the solution of difficulties met with in 
the course of the reading of members, 
associates, and others. A Ladies’ Section, 
and an occasional Children’s Page will be 
two new features of the Fournal. The 
Ladies’ Section will be opened in January, 
with a paper on ‘ Antique Lace,” by 
Miss Moss. Covers for binding the 
p/ CUTT “Sine Cloth, © price™ 7 i1sy"6d } hin 
Langdale Linen, price 2s 6d, post free, 
will be supplied by the Editor, to whom 
immediate application, accompanied by 
Postal Order, should be made. 

The year’s subscription to the Yournal 
for 1890 (7s post free), may be paid 
either to the Editor, or to the General 
dréeasurer,-- Mr D: Re Adair, = Ae 
Polwarth Gardens, Edinburgh. 


* * * * 


THE STUDENTS’ FORTNIGHTLY, and THE 
CHILDREN’S GUIDE. Edited by David 
Balsillie, M.A. 


Under the above titles Mr Balsillie of 
Edinburgh, whose name is well known in 
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Scotland in connection with the further- 
ance of the aims of the National Home © 
Reading Union, is about to begin the 
publication of two periodicals which are 
intended “to bring the best and freshest 
thought in a variety of departments within 
the reach of all.” It having been found 
that in the opinion of practical teachers 
the Union scheme for young people would 
prove unworkable, Mr Balsillie has 
devised a scheme which, in the shape 
of a magazine for young people, will 
meet all the requirements of the case, and 
which has received the unanimous 
approval of the teaching profession. 
“The aim of the Magazine for adults will 
be to lay hold of the growing intelligence 
at that point where it begins to ponder the 
meaning of life. Culture will be looked at 
in its twofold aspect—as a means of 
mental progress, and as a factor in the 
training of the individual in all that per- 
tains to citizenship.” Mr Balsillie’s aim is 
so entirely in harmony with that of the 
Ruskin Reading Guild, and his scheme 
will so thoroughly prepare the way for a 
wider appreciation of the great authors, 
whose works the Reading Guild is 


engaged in studying, that we cannot but 


welcome the scheme as a_ powerful © 
auxiliary of our own, and wish it all 
success. The Magazines will be pub- 
lished at a low price, and the first 
numbers will appear in December. We 
commend them to the attention of our 
readers. 


Fre en ee ae ed 
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“Our Book Gazette.” 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Edited by Havelock Ellis. Vol. I.— 
THE EVOLUTION OF SEx. By Professor 
Patrick Geddes and J. Arthur Thom- 
son. London: Walter Scott. 

In addition to the many services that Mr 

Scott has already rendered to the reading 

public of to-day, he has now begun the 

publication of a series of books which are 
intended to bring within the reach of all, 
the best that is known and thought in all 
departments of scientific research. The 
series opens with a volume on what may 
be called the science of sex. The object of 
the work may be briefly summarised in the 
words of its authors. ‘“ Our central thesis,” 
they write, “has been, in the first place, 
to present an outline of the main processes 
for the continuance of organic life, with 
such unity as our present knowledge 
renders possible; and in the second, to 
point the way towards the interpretation 
of these processes in those ultimate biologi- 
cal terms which physiologists are already 
reaching as regards the function of indi- 
vidual life—those of the constructive and 
destructive changes (anabolism and 
ratabolism) of living matter or protoplasm.” 

Their theme thus raises all the burning 

questions of biology. The speculative 

views of Professor Weismann are subjected 
to a running discussion and criticism. 

There is also a discussion of Mr Darwin’s 

theory of sexual selection, re-opened by 

Mr Russel Wallace’s important work, 

entitled “ Darwinism,” which was _ pub- 


lished this year. The scope of the 
evolution of sex is wider than its 
title implies ; for in the work an attempt is 
made to indicate the application of the 
general organic survey to such questions as 
those of human population and progress ; 
but the treatment of these is. of course, not 
exhaustive, but only suggestive. To the 
general reader, the treatment of these 
questions will probably be the most 
interesting portions of the book. Limita- 
tion of space prevents us from entering | 
into any detailed exposition or criticism of 
the work. The arrangement of the subject 
matter is admirable. The summary and 
literature at the end of each chapter, ana 
the index to the whole work, are carefully 
done, and the book is a model of clear and 
graceful exposition of an intricate and per- 
plexing problem. The authors’ previous 
contributions to scientific literature raised 
expectations which the present has fully 
realised, and even exceeded. 
Wem, 
* ¥ * * 

GENERAL GeEoGRAPHY. Hugh Robert 

Mill, D.Sc, F.R.S.E. Macmillan & 

Co. 


Geography, as a subject of school study, 
lends itself to cram, and the crammers and 
the examiners have run riot among its 
fair fields, and changed a flowery and 
beautiful land into a stony desert. Any 
one who looks into an ‘ordinary school 
text-book on so-called Geography, will find 
ninety-nine pages of dry, uninviting topo- 
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graphy, for every one page relating to 
the many branches of Physical Geography, 
to animal and plant distribution, or to the 
place of man. In fact the usual method 
of testing the value of a Geographical 
Manual is to turn over its pages, and to 
praise it or condemn it according as it 
contains, or does not contain, every 
insignificant name the critic can call to 
remembrance. © Hence, to teachers and 
pupils, the study. of geography is purpose- 
less and distasteful, and totally devoid of 
living interest ot of stimulus, instead of 
being, as it ought to be, both pleasant and 
profitable. In Dr Mill's book we have the 
work of an able and enthusiastic author, 
who has given to all the branches of 
general geography their due prominence. 
His opening chapters are as fascinating as 
a good book of. travel, although the 
mathematical sections might. have been 
made much clearer by the help of 
diagrams. Even the topography can be 
read with pleasure. The author has the 
courage to withhold information where it 
might overload his work,.and he seems to 
aim rather at exciting the desire for more 
knowledge than of making his readers feel 
satisfied with what is set before them. 
Teachers will welcome this book as the 
‘promise of a happy time when written 
examination will not be the chief end of 
education, but when the inexaminable, 
spiritual part of the teacher’s work will 
be recognised as of paramount importance. 


RoE 
%: co % ¥: 
Lressinc. By T. W. Rolleston. London : 
Walter Scott. 
The life of _ Lessing has been. often 


written, but we hail with pleasure a new 
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biography of this “stalwart fighter,” 
written by Mr Rolleston and published in 
the ‘‘Great Writers” series. The book is 
eminently readable, clear, comprehensive, 
going into all necessary but not superfluous 
details. ‘The struggles of his youth, the 
uncertainties and disappointments of his 
manhood, his merciless criticisms of all 
sham and make-believe writers, his friend- 
ships, and the one faithful love of. his life, 
all are portrayed with a masterly hand. 
In particular, the historical setting of his 
attitude towards the theological thought of 
his times is clearly delineated. | The 
extent of his services in German literature, 
especially the drama, is well brought out. 
Every one who makes any pretension. to 
acquaintance with the history of German 
literature knows to what a low stage it 
had been brought before the .days of 
Lessing. Before “his death, he saw all 
things changed,.and Germany pressing 
eagerly to the front in that long neglected 
field. We advise every one interested in 
the subject to read this book, which from 
first to last enlists our sympathies for the 
man who through struggles, privations, 
sorrows, and. disappointments laboured 
manfully for true aims, true knowledge, in 


short—for Truth. 
Atk 


% oa *& 
CastLE Day. By Annie Keary. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co. 


The ‘authoress of this book has: done well 
to put in permanent form, the story of an 
Irish home of thirty years ago. It is of 
such an interesting character that the 
popularity of it is shewn from the number 
of editions it has gone through since its 
first appearance in June, 1875. 
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Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté, with 
‘an Introduction by C. K. Shorter. 
London: Walter Scott. 


Admirers of the wonderful genius of 
Charlotte Bronté, will welcome this new 
edition of her masterpiece, “Jane Eyre.” 
A book which has not only lived, but 
grown in public favour through two-score 
years, needs no criticism now. Doubtless 
there will ever be two opinions about the 
morality of ‘‘Jane Eyre.” There are 
‘those who will flatly declare,—-“It is a 
bad -* book’; and those”. who, like 
Thackeray, will regard it with “delight, 
and wonder, and pleasure.” To both 
classes we would recommend this edition, 
with its full and useful Introduction by 
Clement K. Shorter.. This the reader 


would do well to peruse before beginning — 


the tale. We hope the various quotations 
from, and allusions to Mrs Gaskell’s ‘“ Life 
of Charlotte Bronté,” will lead many to 
read that most delightful and_ lovingly 
written book. It will perhaps help those 
who have hitherto mistrusted “Jane 
Eyre,” 
least to mistrust their own opinions. 
Those who are already lovers of the book 
will find in the life of its author a fund of 
profit and pleasure. It does not, perhaps, 
uncover with so rough a hand as Mr 
Reid’s, all the shames’ and trials of the 
Bronte family ; but it gives us quite 
enough insight to make us sympathise 
with them, both in what we do see and in 
what we can easily imagine. In addition 
to the Introduction we have in this edition, 
a chronological table of the chief events 
_of Miss Bronté’s life, followed by a com- 
plete list of “ Books about the Brontés.” 


| Harwood Panting. 


if not to become her admirers, at . 
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Altogether, this November number of the 


Camelot Series is a book worth possessing. 


E. H.-S. 
* * 2 * 


CANTERBURY Poets. London: Walter 


Scott. 


This valuable series has been enriched by 
two volumes—“ Selections from the Greek 
Anthology,” edited by Graham R. Thom- 
son ; and ‘Poems of Leigh Hunt and 
Thomas Hood (Selected),” edited by J. 
The translations in 
the former volume have engaged the atten- 
tion of the critics; but, for the ordinary 
reader, the anthology will prove a treasure- 
house of delight. | Mrs ‘Thomson supplies 
an interesting introductory note. Mr 
Panting’s introduction is bright and clever, 
and he has made a representative selection. 


* = x * 


Mr Ruskin’s Works. | New Editions. 
George Allen, Orpington. 


Mr Allen’s annual catalogue, just issued, 
contains the welcome announcement of 
new and complete cheap editions of “ The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture,” ‘“ Ariadne 


| Florentina,” ‘“ Val D‘Arno,” and “ Aratra 


Pentelici.” ‘These will be issued early next 
year, uniform with the small edition of 
‘Sesame and Lillies,” &c. Several of Mr 
Ruskin’s art works will thus be brought 
within the reach of a larger number of 
readers. We trust that a cheap edition of 
“Fors Clavigera ” will speedily follow, so 
that that storehouse of knowledge and 
wisdom may he made accessible to all. 
Meanwhile, we hail the present announce- 
ment with unmingled satisfaction, and wish 

the venture all success, | 
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LEAVES FROM LOGIEDALE. By D.| Darwinism anp Po.itics. By D. G. 
Wallace Archer. Arbroath: Brodie Ritchie. London: Swan, Sonnen- 
& Salmond. _ schein, & Co. 

A little volume containing a _ story | Mr Ritchie takes us round about rather 

entitled “ ‘The Student,” several local | than to the heart of the subject he pro- 


sketches, and about thirty of his finest 
poems, by Mr Archer of Kirriemuir, has 
just been published. Mr J. M. Barrie, 
the author of ‘“ A Window in Thrums,” 
contributes a clever introductory sketch. Mr 
Barrie’s kindness in thus giving a helping 
hand to a brother townsman, who has 
been overtaken by sickness and its usual 
attendants in a humble home, will not 
only bring ready support to Mr Archer, 
but will make the volume a treasured one 
in many households. The volume is 
an attractive book of some 136 pp., 
and is printed on finely toned paper, and 
tastefully bound. The price of the volume, 
in paper covers, is 1s, and in cloth, 2s. 
For the sake, first of the real merit of Mr 
Archer’s literary work, in order to help 
him in his present needy circumstances, 
and also on account of Mr Barrie’s con- 
nection with the volume, we trust the whole 
edition will be subscribed for. Orders 
should be sent to Mr Archer, Meam’s 


View, South Kirriemuir. 
W. M. 


END OF 


fesses to deal with. He has evidently read 
up the subject, and writes in an interesting 
way, with an occasional felicitous phrase, 
but his essay cannot be said to be an 
important contribution to the question of 
Darwinism and politics. . We may agree 
with his conclusions,.or we may differ 
from them, according to our standpoint, 
and all is said ; for there is not that quality 
of strength and conviction in the book 
which makes the reader conscious of a new 
force laying hold on him, as is the case 
with Tolstoi’s “‘ What to Do,” for example, 
in those parts that attack the same 
problems as those with which Mr Ritchie 
in his ‘“ Darwinism and_ Politics” en- 
deavours to deal. 7 


* * * * 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS.—‘“* The Career of 
a Nihilist.” By Stepniak. London: Walter 


Scott. “Carlyle & Mill.” By Edward 
Jenks. Orpington: George Allen. 
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